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CHAP.   I. 

Face  of  the  country.  Climate.  Govern- 
ment, cuftoms,  virtues,  and  vices, 
of  the  Indians. 

THE  unbounded  fpace  that  opened  it- 
felf  to  the  view  of  the  iirft  fettlers, 
difcovered  only  dark,  thick,  and  deep 
forefts,  whofe  height  alone  was  a  proof  of  their 
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antiquity.  Numberfefs  large  rivers  came 
down  trom  a  confidcrable  di^lance  to  water 
t'nefe  imin<"nfe  regions.  The  intervals  be- 
tween them  were  full  of  lakes.  Four  of 
thefe  mcafured  from  two  to  five  hundred 
leagues  round.  Thefe  fort  of  inland  fjas 
communicated  with  each  other  ;  and  their 
waters,  after  forming  the  great  river  St 
Lawrence,  confiderably  increafed  the  bed  of 
the  ocean.  Every  thing  in  this  rude  part  of 
the  new  world  appeared  grand  and  fublimr. 
Nature  here  difplayed  fuch  luxuriancy  and 
majefty  as  commanded  veneration  ;  and  a 
thoufand  wild  graces,  far  fuperior  to  the  ar- 
tificial beauties  of  our  climates.  Here  the 
imagination  of  a  painter  or  a  poet  would 
have  been  raifed,  animated,  and  filled  with 
thofe  ideas  which  leave  a  lading  impreflicrn 
on  the  mind.  All  thefe  countries  exhaled 
an  air  fit  to  prolong  life.  This  temperature, 
which  from  the  pofition  of  the  climate  nuiffc 
have  been  extremely  pleafant,  loft  nothing 
of  its  wholefomenefs  by  the  fingular  feverity 
of  a  long  and  intenft  winter.  Thofe  who 
impute  this  fingularity  merely  to  the  woods, 
fprings,  and  mountains,  with  which  this 
country  abounds,  have  not  taken  every  thing 
into  confideration.  Others  add  co  thefe  cau- 
fes  of  the  cold,  the  elevation  of  the  land,  a 
pure  aerial  atmofphere  feldom  loaded  with 
vapours,    and  the   direction  of  the   winds 

which 
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which  blow  from  north  to  fouth  over  fro- 
zen fcas. 

Yet  the  inhabitants  of  this  fliarp  climate 
Tvere  but  thinly  clad.  A  cloak  of  bufTalo  or 
beaver  fkin,  bound  with  a  leathern  girdle, 
and  ftockings  m.ade  of  roe-buck  fkin,  was 
the  whole  of  their  drefs  before  their  inter- 
courle  with  us.  What  they  have  added 
fince  gives  great  offence  to  their  old  men, 
who  are  ever  lamenting  the  degeneracy  of 
their  manners. 

Few  of  thefe  favages  knew  any  thing  of 
hufbandry  :  they  only  cultivated  maize  ;  and 
that  they  left  entirely  to  the  management  of 
tlie  women,  as  being  beneath  the  dignity  of 
independent  men.  Thei.r  bittereft  impreca- 
tion againft  an  enemy  was,  that  he  might  be 
reduced  to  till  the  ground.  Sometimes  they 
would  condefcend  to  go  a-fifhing  j  but  the 
employment  of  their  life  and  their  glory  was 
hunting.  For  this  purpofe  the  whole  nation 
went  out  as  they  did  to  war  \  every  family, 
every  hut,  marched  in  fearch  of  fuftenance. 
They  prepared  for  the  expedition  by  fevere 
falling,  and  never  ftirred  out  till  they  had 
implored  the  afllltance  of  their  god  ;  they 
did  not  pray  for  ftrength  to  kill  the  beafbs, 
but  that  they  might  be  fo  fortunate  as  to 
meet  with  them.  No  perfons  Itaid  at  home, 
except  infirm  and  old  men  •,  all  the  reft  fallied 
lorth,  the  men   to  kill  the  game,  and  the 
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women  to  dry  and  bring  it  home.  They 
imagined  that  the  winter  was  the  fineft  fea- 
fon  of  the  year  :  the  bear,  the  roe  buck,  the 
flag,  and  the  elk,  could  not  then  run  with 
any  degree  of  fwiftnefs  througi  fnow  that 
was  four  or  five  feet  deep  on  the  ground. 
The  favages,  who  were  ftopt  neither  by  the 
builies,  the  torrents,  the  ponds>  nor  the  ri- 
vers, and  who  could  out-run  mod  of  the 
fwifter  animals,  were  feldom  unfuccefsful 
in  the  chace.  When  they  failed  in  their 
fport,  they  lived  upon  acorns  •,  and  for  want 
of  thefe,  they  fed  upon  the  fap  or  inner  (kin 
that  grows  between  the  wood  and  the  bark 
of  the  afpen-tree  and  the  birch. 

In  the  interval  between  their  hunting  par- 
ties, they  made  or  mended  their  bows  and 
arrows,  the  rackets  for  running  upon  the 
fnow,  and  the  canoes  for  crofling  the  lakes 
and  rivers.  Thefe  travelling  implements, 
and  a  few  earthen  pots,  were  all  the  arts 
of  thefe  wandering  nations.  Thofe  among 
them  who  were  collected  in  towns,  added  to 
thefe  the  labours  requifite  for  their  fedentary 
way  of  life,  for  the  fencing  of  their  huts, 
and  fecuring  them  from  being  attacked. 
The  favages  then  gave  themfelves  up  to  a 
total  inaction,  in  the  moll  profound  fecurity. 
This  people,  content  with  their  lot,  and  fa- 
tisfied  with  what  nature  afforded  them,  were 
unacquainted  with  that  reftlefsnefs  which 
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I  SETTLEMENTS  IN  AMERICA.     13 

arifes  from  a  fenfe  of  our  own  weaknefs, 
that  loathing  of  ourfelves  and  every  thing 
about  us,  that  necefTity  of  flying  from  foli- 
tude,  and  eafing  ourfelves  of  the  burden  of 
life  by  throwing  it  upon  others. 

Their  ftature  in  gei;eral  was  beautifully 
proportioned ;  but  they  had  more  agility  than 
ftrength,  and  were  better  calculated  for 
fwiftnefs  than  hard  labour.  Their  features 
were  regular,  with  that  fierce  countenance 
which  they  contracted  in  war  and  hunting. 
Their  complexion  was  copper-colour;  and 
they  had  it  from  nature,  which  tans  all 
meii  who  are  conftantly  expofed  to  the  open 
air.  This  complexion  was  rendered  ftill 
more  difagreeable  by  the  abfurd  cuftom  that 
all  favages  have  of  painting  their  bodies  and 
faces,  either  to  diftinguifh  each  other  at  a  di- 
ftance,  or  to  make  themfelves  more  agreeable 
to  their  miftrefles,  or  more  formidable  in  war. 
^  Befides  this  varnifli,  they  rubbed  themfelves 
with  the  fat  of  quadrupeds,  or  the  oil  of  fifh, 
which  prevented  the  intolerable  ftings  of 
gnats  and  infe£ls  that  fwarm  in  unculti- 
vated coui-tries.  Thefe  ointments  were 
preprepared  and  mixed  up  with  certain  red 
juices  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  a  deadly 
poifon  to  the  mofchettoes.  To  thefe  feverai 
methods  of  anointing  themfelves,  which  pe- 
netrate and  difcolour  the  (kin,  may  be  added 
the  fumigations  they  made  in  their  huts  ta 
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14      HISTORY  OF  THE  BRlTI^iH 

keep  off  thofe  infecls,  and  the  fmoke  of  vlic 
fires  they  kept  all  winter  to  warm  themfelves 
and  to  dry  their  meat.  This  was  fuflicient 
to  make  them  appear  frightful  to  our  people, 
though  they  undoubtedly  imagined  that  it 
added  to  their  beauty.  Their  fight,  fmell, 
and  hearing,  and  all  their  fenfes,  were  re- 
markably quick,  and  gave  them  early  notice 
of  their  dangers  and  wants.  Thefe  weie 
few,  but  their  fickneffes  were  (till  fewer. 
They  hardly  knew  of  any  but  what  were  oc- 
cafioned  by  too  violent  exercife,  or  eating  too 
much  after  long  abftinence. 

Their  population  was  but  moderate  ;  and 
poflibly  this  might  be  an  advantage  to  them. 
Poliflied  nations  mufl  wifh  for  an  increafe  of 
population ;  becaufe,  as  they  are  governed  by 
ambitious  rulers,  the  more  inclined  to  war 
from  not  being  perfonally  engaged  in  it,  they 
are  under  a  neceflity  of  fighting,  either  to 
invade  or  repulfe  their  neighbours  ;  and  be- 
caufe they  never  have  a  fufficient  extent  of 
territory  to  fatisfy  their  enterprizing  and  ex- 
penfive  way  of  living.  But  unconnected  na- 
tions, who  are  always  wandering,  and  guard- 
ed by  the  deferts  which  divide  them;  who 
can  fly  when  they  are  attacked,  and  whofe 
poverty  preferves  them  from  committing  or 
fuffering  any  injuflice ;  fuch  favagc  nations 
had  no  occafion  to  multiply.  If  they  are  but 
;;ble  to  refift:  the  v/ild  beaft?,  occafionally  to 
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drive  away  an  infignificant  enemy,  and  mu- 
tually to  aflifl  each  other,  nothing  more  is  re- 
quired. If  they  were  more  populous,  they 
would  the  fooner  have  exhaufted  the  coun- 
tries they  inh.ibit,  and  be  forced  to  remove  in 
fearch  of  others;  the  only,  or  at  lead  the 
greatcft,  misfortune  attending  their  precari- 
ous way  of  life. 

Independent  of  thefc  reflecflions,  whichj 
polTibiy,  did  not  occur  fo  ftrongly  to  the  fa- 
vages  of  Canada,  the  nature  of  things  was 
alone  fulhcient  to  check  their  increafe.  Tho' 
they  lived  in  a  country  abounding  in  game 
and  fiiii,  yet  in  fome  feafons,  and  fometimes 
for  whole  years,  this  fingle  refource  failed 
them :  and  famine  then  made  adreadful  havock 
among  people  who  were  at  too  great  a  didance 
to  aiTilt  each  other.  Their  wars  or  tranfient 
hoililities,  the  refult  o^old  aniraofities,  were 
very  deftru£live.  Men  conftantly  accuftomed 
to  hunt  their  prey,  to  tear  i.n  pieces  the  ani- 
mal they  had  overtaken,  to  hear  the  cries  of 
death,  and  fee  the  (bedding  of  blood,  mufl 
have  been  flill  more  unmerciful  in  war,  if 
poflible,  than  our  own  people.  In  a  word, 
notwithilanding  all  that  has  been  faid  in  fa- 
vour of  inuring  children  to  hardfliips,  and 
which  milled  Peter  the  Great  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  he  ordered  that  none  of  his  failors 
children  fliould  drink  any  thing  but  fea  wa- 
ter j  an  experiment  which  proved  fatal  to  all 
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■who  tried  it ;  it  is  certain,  that  a  great  many- 
young  favages  perifhed  thro'  hunger,  thlrft, 
cold,  and  fatigue.  Even  thofe  whofe  confli- 
tution  was  flrong  enough  to  bear  the  ufual 
exercifes  of  thofe  climates,  to  fwim  over  the 
broadeft  rivers,  to  go  two  hundred  leagues  on 
a  hunting  party,  to  live  many  days  withoiit 
fleep,  to  fubnii  a  confiderable  time  without 
any  food  ;  fuch  men  mufl  have  been  ex- 
haufled,  and  totally  unfit  for  the  purpofes 
of  generation.  Few  lived  fo  long  as  our 
people,  who  lead  a  more  uniform  and  quiet 
life. 

The  aufterity  of  a  Spartan  education,  the 
cuftom  of  inuring  children  to  hard  labour  and 
coarfe  food,  has  been  productive  of  danger- 
ous miflakes.  Philofophers,  defirous  of  alle- 
viating the  miferies  incident  to  mankind, 
have  endeavoured  to  comfort  the  wretched 
who  have  been  doomed  to  a  life  of  hardfliips, 
by  perfuading  them  that  it  was  the  moft 
wholefome  and  the  beft.  The  rich  have  ea- 
gerly adopted  a  fyftem,  which  hardened  their 
hearts  againft  the  fufFerings  of  the  poor,  and 
excufed  them  from  the  duties  of  humanity 
and  companion.  But  it  is  a  miftake  «-o  ima- 
gine that  men  who  are  employed  in  the  more 
laborious  arts  of  fociety,  (hould  live  as  long 
as  thofe  who  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  toil. 
Moderate  labour  ftrengthens  the  human 
frame,  exceflive  labour  impairs  it.     A  pea- 
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fant  is  an  old  man  at  fixty;  v/hilfl  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  towns,  who  live  in  aftlucnce  and 
with  fome  degree  of  moderation,  frequently 
attain  to  fourfcore  and  upwards.  Even  men 
of  letters,  whofe  employments  are  by  no 
means  conducive  to  health,  atlbrd  many  in- 
ftances  of  longevity.  Let  not  our  modern 
produclions  propagate  this  faife  and  cruel 
error,  and  encourage  the  rich  to  difregard 
the  groans  of  the  poor,  and  transfer  all  their 
fenfibility  from  their  vaiTais  to  their  dogs  and 
horfes. 

Three  original  languages  were  fpcken  in 
Canada;  the  Algonquin,  the  Sioux,  and  the 
Huron.  They  were  confidered  as  primitive 
languages,  becaufe  each  of  them  contained 
many  of  thofe  imitative  words,  which  con- 
vey an  idea  of  things  by  the  found.  The 
dialects  derived  from  them  were  nearly  as 
many  as  their  towns.  No  abftrufe  terms 
were  found  in  thofe  languages,  becaufe  the 
infant  mind  of  the  favages  feldom  goes  be- 
yond the  prefent  objc6l  and  the  prefent  time; 
and  as  they  have  but  few  ideas,  they  feldom 
need  to  reprefent  feveral  under  one  and  the 
fame  fign.  Befides,  the  language  of  thefe 
people,  generally  arifing  from  a  quick,  fingle, 
and  ftrong  fenfation,  excited  by  the  great 
fcenes  of  nature,  contra£led  a  lively  and 
poetical  cafl  in  their  ftrong  and  adlive  ima- 
gination.  The  aftonifhment  and  admiration 
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"which  their  very  ignorance  excited,  gave 
them  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  exaggeration. 
Their  foul  cxprcfletl  what  their  eyes  fawj 
their  hmguage  painted,  as  it  were,  natural 
obje£ls  in  ftiong  colouring,  and  their  dif- 
courfes  were  quite  pidturefque.  For  want 
of  terms  agreed  upon  to  denote  certain  com- 
pound ideas,  they  made  ufe  of  figurative 
cxprefTions.  What  wms  ftill  wanting  in 
Ipeech,  they  fupplied  by  their  gtftures,  their 
attitudes,  their  bodily  motions,  and  the  mo- 
dulations of  the  voice.  The  boldell  meta* 
phors  were  more  familiar  to  them  in  com- 
mon converfation,  than  they  are  even  in  e- 
pic  poetry  in  the  European  languages.  Their 
fpeechcs  in  public  aflemblies,  efpecially, 
were  full  of  images,  energy,  and  pathos. 
No  Greek  or  Roman  orator  ever  fpoke,  per- 
haps, with  moreftrength  and  fublimity  than 
one  of  their  chiefs.  Our  people  wanted  to 
perfuade  them  to  remove  at  a  diftance  from 
their  native  foil.  IVe  luere  born,  faid  he,  on 
tins  ground,  our  fathers  He  buried  in  it.  Shuli 
IV e  fay  to  the  bones  of  our  fathers ^  Arifey  and 
come  with  us  into  a  foreign  land  P 

It  may  eafily  be  imagined  that  fuch  na- 
tions could  not  be  fo  gentle  nor  fo  weak  as 
thofe  of  South  America.  They  fliewed  that 
they  had  that  a£livity  and  energy  which  are 
always  found  in  the  northern  nations,  un- 
Jf'fs,  like  the  Laplanders,  they  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent 
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fercnt  fpecies  from  ourfelves.  They  had  but 
jull  attained  to  that  degree  of  knowledge 
and  civilization,  to  which  in(liTi6l  alone  may 
lead  men  in  the  fpace  of  a  lew  years ;  and  it 
h  among  iuch  people  that  a  philofopher  may 
ftudy  man  in  his  natural  ftate. 

Thev  were  divided  into  leveral  fmall  na- 
tion r>,  whofe  form  of  government  was  near- 
ly fimilar.  Some  had  hereditary  chiefs  J  o- 
therseleiftedthem  ;  the  greater  part  were  only 
diredled  by  their  old  men.  They  vcre  mere 
affbciations,  formed  by  chance,  and  always 
free;  united,  indeed,  but  bound  by  no  tie. 
The  will  of  individuals  was  not  even  over- 
ruled by  the  general  one.  All  decifions  were 
confidered  only  as  matter  of  advice,  which 
was  not  binding,  or  enforced  by  any  penal- 
ty. If,  in  one  of  thefe  fingular  republics,  a 
man  was  condemned  to  death,  it  was  rather 
a  kind  of  war  againft  a  common  enemy,  than 
an  act  of  juftice  exercifed  againft  a  fubjeO. 
Inftead  of  coercive  power  •,  good  manners, 
example,  education,  a  refpedl  for  old  men, 
and  parental  afFe6lion,  m?'ntained  peace  in 
thofe  focieties,  that  had  neither  laws  nor 
property.  Reafon,  which  had  not  been 
mifled  by  prejudice  or  corrupted  by  paflion, 
as  it  is  with  us,  ferved  them  inftead  of  mo- 
ral precepts  and  regulations  of  police.  Har- 
mony and  fecurity  were  maintained  without 
the  interpofition  of  government.    Authority 
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never  incroached  upon  that  powerful  inftiiKH: 
of  nature,  the  love  of  independence,  which 
enlightened  by  reafon  produces  in  us  the  love 
of  equality. 

Hence  arifes  that  regard  which  the  fava- 
ges  have  for  each  other.  They  lavifli  their 
expreflions  of  efteem,  and  expe£l  the  fame 
ill  return.  They  are  obliging,  but  refervcd; 
they  weigh  their  words,  and  liltcn  with  great 
attention.  Their  gravity,  which  looks  like 
a  kind  of  melancholy,  is  particularly  obfer- 
vable  in  their  national  aflemblies.  Everyone 
fpeaks  in  his  turn,  according  to  his  age,  his 
experience,  and  his  fervices.  No  one  is  ever 
interrupted,  either  by  indecent  refletlions  or 
ill-timed  applaufco  Their  public  afFairs  are 
managed  with  fuch  difintereftednels  as  is 
unknown  in  our  governments,  where  the 
welfare  of  the  ftate  is  hardly  ever  promoted 
but  from  fclfifli  views  or  party  fpirit.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  one  of  thefe  fa- 
7age  orators,  when  his  fpeech  has  met  with 
univerfal  applaufe,  telling  thofe  who  agreed 
to  his  opinion,  that  another  man  is  more  de- 
ferving  of  their  confidence. 

This  mutual  refpedl  amongft  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  fame  place  prevails  between  the 
feveral  nations,  when  thev  are  not  in  actual 
war.  The  deputies  are  received  and  treated 
•with  that  friendihip  which  is  due  to  men 
who  come  to  treat  of  peace  and  alliance. 
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Wandeiing  nations,  who  have  not  the  Icaft 
notion  of  a  domain,   never  negotiate  for  a 
project  of  conqueft,  or  for  any  interelts  rela- 
tive to  dominion.     Even  thofe  who  have  a 
fettled  home,  never  quarrel  with  others  for 
coming   to   live   in   their   didric^,    provided 
they  do  not  moleft  them.     The  earth,   fay 
they,  is   made   for   all    men  ;  no   one  muit 
poil'cfs  the  fliarc  of  two.      All  the  politics, 
therefore,  of  the  favages  confift  in  forming 
leagues  againfl  an  enemy  who  is  too  nume- 
rous or  too  flrong,  and  in  fufpending  hoili- 
lities  that  become  too  deftrudlive.     When 
they  are  agieed  upon  a  truce  or  league  of  a- 
mity,  it  is  ratified  by  mutually  exchanging 
a  belt  or  firing  of  beads,  which  are  a  kind  of 
.  fnail-fhells.     The  white  ones  are  very  com- 
mon i  but  the  purple  ones,  which  are  fcar- 
cer,  and  the  black,  which  are  ftill  more  fo, 
,  are  much  eReemed.     They  work  them  into 
''>  a  cylindrical  form,  bore  them,  and  then  make 
'\  them  up  into  branches  or  necklaces.     The 
•?  branches  are  about  a  foot  long,  and  the  beads 
■  are  flrung  upon  them  in  ftraight  rows.    The 
J  necklaces    are  broad   belts,    on  which   the 
I  beads  are  placed  in  rows,  and  neatly  tacked 
down  with  little  flips  of  leather.     The  mea- 
fure,  weight,  and  colour  of  the  fliells,  de- 
termine  the    importance    of   the   buhnefs. 
They  ferve  as  jewels,  as  records,  and  as  an- 
nals.    Thev  are  the  bond  of  union  between 
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nations  and  individuals.  They  are  the  facrcd 
and  inviolable  pledge  which  gives  a  fandlion 
to  words,  to  promifes,  and  to  treaties.  The 
chiefs  of  towns  are  the  keepers  of  thefe  re* 
cords.  They  know  their  meaning;  they  in- 
terpret them  ;  and  by  means  of  thefe  figns, 
they  tranfmit  tht  hidory  of  the  country  to 
their  young  people. 

As  the  lavages  poflefs  no  riches,  they  are 
of  a  benevolent  turn.  A  (Iriking  inflance  of 
this  appears  in  the  care  they  take  of  their  or- 
phans, widows,  and  infirm  people.  They 
liberally  flr.ire  their  fcanty  provifion  with 
thofe  whofe  crops  have  failed,  or  who  have 
been  unfuccefsful  in  hunting  or  fifhing. 
Their  tables  and  their  huts  are  open  night 
and  day  to  Itrangers  and  travellers.  This  ge- 
nerous hofpitality,,  which  makes  the  advan- 
tages of  a  private  man  a  public  blefTing,  is 
chiefly  conspicuous  in  their  entertainments. 
A  favage  claims  refpedl,  not  fo  much  from 
what  he  poilVffes  as  from  what  he  gives  away. 
Accordingly  the  whole  provifion  of  a  fix 
months  chafe  is  often  expended  in  one  day, 
and  he  who  treats  enjoys  more  pleafurethan 
his  guells. 

None  of  the  writers  who  have  defcribed 
the  manners  of  the  favages  have  reckoned 
benevolence  amongft  their  virtues.  But  this 
may  be  owing  to  prejudice,  which  has  made 
them  confound    antipathy   and  refentment 
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with  natural  temper.  Tlicfc  people  ncithf  r 
love  noreltcem  the  I'jiropcans,  nor  arc  they 
vcrv  kind  to  them,  'i'he  inerj'i.ility  of  con- 
ditions, vvhii:!i  \vc  tliink  fo  ncceilary  for  the 
weil-hcHnjx  of  foriety,  is  in  their  opinicn  the 
grcatclt  folly.  They  are  (liockcd  to  fee,  that, 


^1  amonglt  us,  one  man  has  more  property  thn'i 
fcverai  others  nut  to^reihcr:  and  that  this  firit 
injullicc  is  prodn6livc  of  a  feccnd,  which  is, 
that  the  man  who  has  mod  riches  is  on  that 
aecount  the  moil  refp?rlcd.  But  what  ap- 
pears to  them  a  meannefs  below  that  of  the 
brute  creation  is,  that  men  who  are  equal  by 
nature  fliould  lioop  lo  depend  upon  the  will 
or  the  caprice  of  another.  The  refpe<5l  we 
{liow  to  titles,  dignities,  and  efpecially  to 
hereditary  nobility,  they  call  an  infult,  an 
injury  to  human  nature.  Whoever  knows 
how  to  guide  a  canoe,  to  beat  an  enemy,  to 
b'aild  a  hut,  to  live  upon  little,  to  go  a  hun- 
dred leagues  in  the  woods,  with  no  other 
guide  than  the  wind  and  fun,  or  any  provi- 
fion  but  a  bow  and  arrows;  he  is  a  man, 
and  what  moie  can  be  expelled  of  him? 
I'hat  reftlefs  difpofition  which  prom.pts  us 
to  crofs  fo  many  feas,  to  feek  a  fortune 
that  Hies  before  us,  appears  to  them  rather 
the  etfecfl  of  poveity  than  of  induflry.  They 
lau^h  at  our  ari.s,  our  manners,  and  all  thofe 
culloms  which  infpire  us  with  vanity  in  pro- 
portion as  thcv  remove  us  from  the  flate  of 
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nature.  Their  franknefs  and  honefly  Is 
rouzed  to  indignation  at  the  tricks  and  cun- 
ning which  have  been  pra£lifed  in  our  dealings 
with  them.  A  multitude  of  other  motives, 
fome  founded  on  prejudice,  but  moft  on  rea- 
fon,  have  rendered  the  Europeans  odious  to 
the  Indians.  They  have  ufed  reprifals,  and 
are  become  harfli  and  cruel  in  their  dealings 
with  us.  That  averfion  and  contempt  they 
have  conceived  for  our  morals,  has  always 
made  them  fhun  our  fociety.  We  have  ne- 
ver been  able  to  reconcile  any  of  them  to  the 
indulgences  of  our  way  of  life;  wiiereas  we 
have  feen  fome  Europeans  forego  all  the  con- 
veniences of  civil  life,  go  into  the  forefts,  and 
take  up  the  bow  and  the  club  of  the  favage. 
An  innate  fpirit  of  benevolence,  however, 
fometimes  brings  them  back  to  us.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  winter,  a  French  veflel  was 
wrecked  upon  the  rocks  of  Anticofti.  Such  of 
the  failors  as  had  efcaped,  in  this  defert  and 
favage  ifland,  the  rigour  of  thefeafon  and  the 
dangers  of  famine,  conftrudled,  from  the  re- 
mains of  their  ftiip,  a  bark,  which  in  the 
fpring  feafon  conveyed  them  to  the  conti- 
nent. They  vwre  obferved  in  a  languid  and 
expiring  ftate  by  a  canoe  full  of  favages. 
Brethren,  faid  the  chief  of  this  folitary  fami- 
ly, addrefllng  himfelf  affecSlionately  to  them, 
the  wretched  are  entitled  to  our  pity  and  our  af- 
Jijlance.  JVe  arc  mcny  and  the  misfortunes  in- 
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cident  to  the  human  race  affeEl  us  as  much  in 
others  as  in  our/elves,  Thefe  humane  expref- 
fions  were  accompanied  with  every  kind  of 
help  thefe  generous  favages  had  it  in  their 
power  to  beftow. 

One  thing  was  wanting  to  complete  the 
happinefs  of  the  free  Americans;  they  were 
not  pafiionately  fond  of  their  wives.  Nature 
indeed  has  beftowed  on  their  women  a  good 
fhapc,  beautiful  eyes,  pleafing  features,  and 
long  black  hair.  All  thefe  accomplifhments 
are  no  longer  regarded  than  whillt  they  are 
in  a  ftate  of  independence.  They  no  fooner 
fubmit  to  the  matrimonial  yoke,  but  that 
even  their  hufband,  who  is  the  only  man 
they  love,  grows  infenfible  to  thofe  charms 
they  are  fo  liberal  of  before  marriage.  In- 
deed, they  are  doomed  to  a  way  of  life  that 
is  not  favourable  to  beauty.  Their  features 
alter,  and  they  lofe  at  once  the  defire  and 
the  power  of  pleafing.  They  are  laboriousy 
indefatigable,  and  active.  They  dig  the 
ground,  fow,  and  reap;  whillt  their  huf- 
bands,  who  difdain  to  ftoop  to  the  drudge- 
ries of  hufbandry,  amufe  themfelves  with 
hunting,  fifhing,  (hooting  with  a  bow,  and 
exercifing  the  dominion  of  man  over  the 
earth.  .    , 

Many  of  thefe  nations  allow  a  plurality  of 
wives ;  and  even  thofe  that  do  not  pra<S:ife 
polygamy,  admit  of  divorce.     The  very  idea 
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of  an  indiflbluble  tie  never  once  entered  the 
thoughts  of  thefe  people  who  are  free  till 
death.  When  thofe  who  are  married  difa- 
gree,  they  part  by  confent,  and  divide  their 
children  between  them.  Nothing  appears 
to  them  more  repugnant  to  nature  and  rca- 
fon  than  the  contrary  fyitem  which  prevails 
a  m  o  n  g  Ch  r  i  i  ti  a  n  s .  The  great  fp  irit,  fa  y  t  r.  c  y , 
Lith  created  us  all  to  be  happy  ;  a?id  we  JLcuLl 
offend  hii}!^  were  we  to  live  in  a  perpetual ftate 
cf  ccnjiraint  and  iineafincfs.  This  fyilcm  a- 
grees  with  what  one  of  the  Miamis  faid  to 
one  of  our  miffionaries  :  Mv  wife  and  I  were 
ccntimmlly  at  variance.  My  neighbour  difa^ 
greed  equally  with  his.  We  have  changed 
wiveSy  and  are  all  fatisjied. 

It  has  been  generally  laid,  that  the  favages 
are  not  much  addicted  to  the  pleafurcs  of 
love.  But  if  they  are  not  fo  fond  of  women 
as  civilized  people  are,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  for 
want  of  powers  or  inclination  to  population. 
But  the  firft  wants  of  nature  may,  perhaps, 
check  in  them  the  claims  of  tiie  lecond.  Their 
itrength  is  almod  all  exhaufted  in  procuring 
their  food.  Hunting  and  other  expeditions 
leave  them  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the 
leifure  of  attending  to  population.  No  wan- 
dering nation  can  ever  be  populous.  What 
mud  become  of  women  obliged  to  follow 
their  hufbands  to  the  dillancc  of  a  hundred 
leagues,  with  children  at  their  bread  or  in 

their 
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their  arms  ?  What  would  become  of  the  chil- 
dren themfelvcs  if  deprived  of  the  milk  that 
mull  necefl'arily  dry  up  in  the  courfe  of  the 
journey?  Hunting,  then,  prevents  the  increafe 
of  mankind,  and  even  deitroys  it.  A  favage 
warrior  refifts  the  feducing  arts  of  young  wo- 
men who  Itrive  to  allure  him.  When  nature 
compels  this  tender  fex  to  make  the  firft  ad- 
vances, andtopurfue  the  men  that  fly  them, 
thofe  who  are  lefs  inflamed  with  military  ar- 
dour, than  with  the  charms  of  beauty,  yield 
to  the  temptation.  But  the  true  warriors 
who  have  been  early  taught  that  an  inter- 
courfe  with  women  enervates  ftrength  and 
courage,  do  not  give  way.  Canada,  there- 
fore, is  not  a  defart  from  natural  defects,  but 
from  the  track  of  life  which  its  inhabitants 
purfue.  Though  they  are  as  fit  for  procrea- 
tion as  our  northern  people,  all  their  ftrength 
is  employed  for  their  own  prefervation.  Hun- 
ger does  not  allow  them  to  attend  to  the  foft- 
er  paflions.  If  the  people  of  the  fouth  facri- 
fice  every  thing  to  this  defire,  it  is  becaufe 
the  firft  is  eafily  fatisfied.  In  a  country  where 
nature  is  very  prolific,  and  man  confumes 
but  little,  the  overplus  of  his  ftrength  is  turn- 
ed wholly  to  population,  which  is  likewife 
afiifted  by  the  warmth  of  the  climate.  In 
a  climate  where  men  confume  more  than 
nature  afibrds  them  with  eafe,  the  time  and 
tlie  faculties  of  the  human  fpecies  are  ex- 
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haufted  in  fatigues  that  are  detrimental  to 
population. 

But  a  further  proof  that  the  favages  are 
not  lefs  inclined  to  women  than  we  are,  is, 
that  they  are  much  fonder  of  their  children. 
Their  mothers  fuckle  them  till  they  are  four 
or  five  years  old,  and  fometimes  to  fix  or  fe- 
ven.  From  their  earlieft  infancy,  their  pa- 
rents refpedl  their  natural  independence,  and 
never  beat  or  chide  them,  becaufe  they  will 
not  check  that  free  and  martial  fpirit  which 
is  one  day  to  conftitute  their  principal  cha- 
radler.  They  even  forbear  to  make  ufe  of 
ilrong  arguments  to  perfuade  them,  becaufe 
this  would  be  in  fome  meafure  a  reflraint  laid 
upon  their  free  will.  As  they  are  taught  no- 
thing but  what  they  want  to  know,  they  are 
the  happieft  children  upon  earth.  If  they  die, 
the  parents  lament  them  with  deep  regret. 
The  father  and  mother  will  fometimes  go  fix 
months  after,  and  weep  over  the  grave  of 
their  child,  and  the  mother  will  fprinkle  it 
with  her  own  milk. 

The  ties  of  friendfliip  amongft  the  favages 
are  almoft  as  ftrong  as  thofe  of  nature,  and 
more  lading.  Thefe  are  never  broken  by  that 
variety  of  clafning  interefts,  which,  inourfo- 
cieties,  weaken  even  the  tenderefl  and  mod 
facred  connections.  There  the  heart  of  one 
man  chufes  another,  in  which  he  depofites  his 
inmoft  thoughts,  his  fent-ments,  his  proje6ls, 

his 
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his  forrows,  and  his  joys.  Every  thing  be- 
comes common  between  two  friends.  Their 
union  is  for  life :  they  fight  fide  by  fide ;  and 
if  one  falls,  the  other  conftantly  dies  upon 
his  friend*s  body.  If  they  are  Separated  ill 
fome  imminent  danger,  each  calls  upon  the 
name  of  his  friend ;  each  invokes  his  fpirit, 
this  is  his  tutelar  deity. 

The  favages  fhew  a  degree  of  penetration 
and  fagacity,  which  aftoniflies  every  one  who 
has  not  obferved  how  much  our  arts  and  me- 
thods of  life  contribute  to  render  our  minds 
flow  and  inadlive;  becaufe  we  are  feldom  put 
to  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and  have  only  to 
learn  what  is  already  difcovered.  If  they 
have  brought  nothing  to  perfe£^ion  any  more 
than  t!ie  mofl:  Sagacious  animals,  it  is,  pro- 
bably, becaufe  thefe  people,  having  no  ideas 
but  fuch  as  relate  to  the  prefent  wants,  the 
equality  that  fubfifts  between  them  lays  e- 
very  individual  under  a  necefiity  of  thinking 
for  himfelf,  and  of  fpending  his  whole  life  in 
acquiring  this  occafional  learning  :  hence  it 
may  be  reafonably  inferred,  that  the  fum  to- 
tal of  ideas  in  a  fociety  of  favages  is  no  more 
than  the  fum  of  ideas  of  each  individual. 

Inftead  of  abftrufe  meditations,  the  favages 
delight  in  fongs.  They  are  faid  to  have  no 
variety  in  their  finging  \  but  we  are  uncertain 
whether  thofe  that  have  heard  them  had  an 
car  properly  adapted  to  their  mufic.     When 
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we  firfl  hear  a Toreign  language,  the  words 
feem  all  the  fame,  we  think  it  is  all  pronoun- 
ced with  the  fame  tone,  without  any  modu- 
lation or  profody.  It  is  only  by  continued 
habit  that  we  learn  to  diftinguifli  the  words 
and  fyllables,  and  to  perceive  that  fome  are 
dull  and  others  (harp,  fome  long  and  others 
fhort.  The  fame  may  be  equally  true  with 
regard  to  the  melody  of  a  people,  wbofe  fong 
muft  bear  fome  analogy  to  their  fpcech. 

Their  dances  are  generally  an  image  of 
war,  and  they  ufually  dance  completely  arm- 
ed. They  are  fo  exa^l,  quick,  and  dreadful, 
that  an  European,  when  firfl:  he  fees  them, 
cannot  help  being  fl:ruck  with  horror.  He 
imagines  that  the  ground  will  in  a  moment 
be  covered  with  blood  and  fcattered  limbs, 
and  that  none  of  the  dancers  or  the  fpcclators 
will  remain.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that 
in  the  firfl:  ages  of  the  world,  and  amongfl 
favage  nations,  dancing  fhould  be  an  imita- 
tive art;  and  that  it  fliould  have  loft  that  cha- 
ra6lerifl:ic  in  civilized  countries,  where  it 
feems  to  be  reduced  to  a  fet  of  fleps  without 
meaning.  But  it  is  with  dances  as  with  lan- 
guages, they  grow  abftradled  like  the  ideas 
they  are  intended  to  reprefent.  The  figns  of 
them  are  more  allegorical,  as  the  minds  of 
the  people  become  more  refined.  In  the  fame 
manner  as  a  fingle  word,  in  a  learned  lan- 
guage, expreffes  feveral  ideas;  fo,  in  an  alle- 
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^orlcal  dance,  a  finglcr  ftep,  a  Cm^lc  attitiule 
is  fufiicient  to  excite  a  variety  of  rcniaticns. 


It 
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tiie  (lancers,  or  the  fpcclators,  if  a  figured 
dance  is  not,  or  does  not  appear  to  be,  expref- 
five.  Befides,  the  ravaj:;cK  can  exhibit  none 
but  flrong  palBons  and 'fierce  manners;  and 
thefe  mull  be  reprefented  by  more  Ijgnificant 
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guage  of  geiture,  the  firft  and  fimpleit  of  all 
languages.  Nations  living  in  a  ft.ite  of  civil 
fociety,  and  in  peace,  have  only  tlij  geniier 
paffions  to  icprefent 
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fed  by  delicate  images,  fit  to  convey  refined 
ideas.  It  might  not,  however,  be  improper 
fometimes  to  bring  back  dancing  to  its  firft 
origin,  to  exhibit  the  old  fimpllcity  of  man- 
ners, to  revive  the  firft  fenfations  of  nature 
by  motions  which  rcprefent  them,  jnd  to  de- 
part from  the  antiquated  and  fcientific  mode 
of  the  r  eeks  and  Romans,  and  adopt  the 
lively  and  fignificant  images  of  the  rude  Ca- 
nadians. 

Thefe  favagcs,  always  wholly  taken  up 
with  the  prefent  paflTion,  are  extravagantly 
fond  of  gaming,  as  is  ufual  with  all  idle  peo- 
ple, and  efpecially  of  games  of  chance.  Thefe 
men,  who  are  commonly  fo  fedate,  fo  mode- 
rate, fo  difinterefted,  and  have  fuch  a  com- 
mand of  themfelves,  are  outrageous,  greedy, 
and  turbulent  at  play,  they  lofe  their  peace;. 
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their  fenfes,  and  all  they  afe  worth.  Defti- 
tute  of  almoft  every  thing,  coveting  ail  they 
fee,  and,  when  they  like  it,  eager  to  have  and 
enjoy  it,  they  give  themfelves  up  entirely  to 
the  quirked  and  eaficft  means  of  acquiring  it. 
This  is  a  confequence  of  their  manners,  as 
well  as  of  their  chara£ler.  The  fight  of  pre- 
fent  happinefs  always  blinds  them  as  to  the 
evils  that  may  enfue.  Their  forecafl;  does  not 
even  reach  from  day  to  night.  They  are  al- 
ternately filly  children  and  terrible  men.  All 
depends  with  them  on  the  prefent  moment. 

Gaming  alone  would  incline  them  to  fu- 
perftition,  even  if  they  had  not  a  natural  pro- 
penfity  to  that  bane  of  the  happinefs  of  man- 
kind. But  as  they  have  few  phyficians  or 
quacks  to  have  recourfe  to,  they  fufFer  lefs 
from  this  malady  than  more  polifhed  nations, 
and  are  more  open  to  the  voice  of  reafon. 
The  Iroquois  have  a  confufed  notion  of  a  Firfl: 
Being  who  governs  the  world.  They  never 
grieve  at  the  evil  which  this  being  permits. 
When  fome  mifchance  befalls  them,  they 
fay,  Theman  above  would  have  it  fo ;  and  there 
is,  perhaps,  more  philofophy  in  this  fubmif- 
fion  than  in  all  the  reafonings  and  declama- 
tions of  our  philofophers.  MofI:  other  favage 
nations  worfhip  thofe  two  firfl:  principles, 
which  occur  to  the  human  mind  as  foon  as 
it  has  acquired  any  conception  of  invifible 
fubitances.    Sometimes  they  worfhip  a.river, 
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a  foreft,  the  fun  or  the  moon;  in  fhort,  any 
beings  in  which  they  have  obferved  a  certain 
power  and  motion  ;  becaufe  wherever  they 
fee  motion,  which  they  cannot  account  for, 
there  they  fuppofe  a  foul. 

They  feem  to  have  fomc  notion  of  a  future 
flute;  but  as  they  have  no  principles  of  mo- 
rality, they  do  not  think  that  the  next  life  is 
a  ftate  of  reward  for  virtue  and  pimifliment 
for  vice.  Their  opinion  of  it  conilfts  in  be- 
lieving, that  the  indefatigable  huntfman,  and 
the  fearlefs  and  mercilefs  warrior,  the  man 
who  has  flain  or  burnt  many  enemies,  and 
made  his  own  town  victorious,  will  after 
death  go  into  a  country  where  he  will  find 
plenty  of  all  kinds  of  animals  to  affuagc  hiv'* 
hunger ;  whereas  thofe  who  are  grown  old 
in  indolence  and  without  glory,  will  be  for 
everbanifhed  into  a  barren  land,  where  they 
will  be  eternally  tormented  with  famine  and 
fiCknefs.  Their  tenets  are  fuited  to  their 
manners  and  their  wants.  They  believe  in 
fuch  pleafures  and  fuch  fufferings  as  they  are 
acquainted  with.  They  have  more  hopes 
than  fears,  and  are  happy  even  in  their  de- 
lufions.  Yet  ihey  are  often  tormented  with 
dreams. 

Ignorance  is  prone  to  look  for  fomething 
myflerious  in  dreams,  and  to  afcribe  them  to 
the  agency  of  fome  powerful  being,  who  takes 
the  opportunity,  when  our  faculties  are  fu- 
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fpended  and  lulled  afleep,  of  watching  over 
us  in  the  abfcnce  of  our  fenfes.  It  is  as  it 
were  a  foul,  diftindl  from  our  own,  that  glides 
into  us,  to  inform  us  of  what  is  to  come, 
when  we  cannot  yet  fee  it ;  whereas  futurity 
is  always  prefent  to  that  Being  who  created 
it. 

In  the  (harp  climates  of  Canada,  where  the 
people  live  by  hunting,  their  nerves  are  apt 
to  be  overflrained  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  by  fatigue  and  long  abftinence. 
When  thefe  favages  have  melancholy  and 
troublefome  dreams,  they  fancy  they  are  fur- 
rounded  with  enemies ;  they  fee  their  town 
furprifed,  and  fwimming  in  blood ;  they  re- 
ceive injuries  and  wounds;  their  wives,  their 
children,  their  friends,  are  carried  of}'.  When 
they  aw;ake,  they  take  thefe  vifions  for  a  warn- 
ing from  the  gods  ;  and  that  fear  which  firft 
infpired  them  with  this  notion,  makes  them 
look  more  fierce  and  gloomy.  The  old  wo- 
men, who  are  ufelefs  in  the  world,  dream  for 
the  fafety  of  the  commonwealth.  Some 
weak  old  men,  too,  dream  on  public  affairs, 
in  which  they  have  no  fliare  or  influence. 
Young  men  who  are  unfit  for  war  or  labo- 
rious exercifes,  will  dream  too,  that  they 
may  bear  fome  part  in  the  adminiflration  of 
.the  clan.  In  vain  hath  it  been  attempted, 
,during  two  centuries,  to  difpel  illufions  fo 
^eeply  rooted.     Tou  C/jriJiiatiSy  have  always 
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anfwered  the  favagc^,  you  laugh  at  the  faith 
ive  have  in  dreams ^  and  yet  require  us  to  Ar- 
iieve  things  iii/initc/y  more  improbable.  Thus 
we  lee  in  thele  untutored  nations  the  feeds 
of  prieilcraft  with  all  its  train  of  evils. 

Were  it  not  for  thefe  melancholy  fits  and 
dreams,  there  would  fcarce  ever  be  any  con- 
tentions amongll  them.  Europeans  who  hive 
lived  long  in  thefe  countries,  afl'ure  us  they 
never  faw  an  Indian  in  a  padion.  Without 
fuperflition,  there  would  be  as  few  nation:il 
as  private  quarrels. 

Private  differences  are  moft  commonly  ad- 
jufted  by  the  bulk  of  the  people.  The  refpe^l 
(hewn  by  the  nation  to  the  aggrieved  party, 
foothes  his  felf-love,  and  difpofes  him  to 
peace.  It  is  more  difficult  to  prevent  quar- 
rels, or  put  an  end  to  hoftilities,  between  two 
nations. 

War  often  takes  its  rife  from  hunting. 
When  two  companies,  which  were  feparated 
by  a  foreft  a  hundred  leagues  in  extent,  hap- 
pen to  meet,  and  to  interfere  with  each  o- 
ther*s  fport,  they  foon  quarrel,  and  turn 
thofe  weapons  againft  one  another,  which 
wTre  intended  for  the  deftru6lion  of  bears. 
This  flight  fltirmifli  is  a  feed  of  eternal  dif- 
cord.  The  vanquiflied  party  fwears  impla- 
cable vengeance  againft  the  conquerors,  a 
national  hatred  which  will  live  in  their  po- 
fterity,  and  revive  out  of  their  aflics.    Thcfe 
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qmrrels,  however,  are  fomctimes  ftifled  in 
the  wounds  of  both  parties,  when  on  each 
fule  there  happen  to  beonlyfome  fiery  youths, 
who  are  defirous  of  trying  their  (kill,  and 
whofe  impatience  has  hurried  them  too  far. 
But  the  rage  of  whole  nations  is  not  eafily 
kindled. 

When  there  is  a  caufe  for  war,  it  is  not 
left  to  the  judgment  and  decifion  of  one 
man.  The  nation  meets,  and  the  chief 
fpeaks.  He  dates  the  grievances.  The  mat- 
ter is  confidered,  the  dangers  and  the  confe- 
qiiences  of  a  rupture  are  carefully  balanced. 
The  fpeakers  enter  dire£lly  on  the  fubje£l:, 
without  (lopping,  without  digre(rion,  or 
miftaking  the  cafe.  The  feveral  interefts  are 
difcufled  with  a  (Irength  of  reafoning  and 
eloquence  that  arifes  from  the  evidence  and 
limplicity  of  the  obje£lsj  and  even  with  an 
impartiality  that  is  lefs  bia(red  by  their  ftrong 
paffions,  than  it  is  with  us  by  a  complication 
of  ideas.  If  they  unanimoufly  decide  for  war 
by  an  univerfal  (hout,  the  allies  are  invited 
to  join  them,  which  they  feldom  refufe,  as 
they  always  have  fome  injury  to  revenge,  or 
fome  dead  to  replace  by  prifoners. 

They  next  proceed  to  the  ele£lion  of  a 
chief,  or  captain  of  the  expedition  ;  and 
great  (trefs  is  laid  upon  phyfiognomy.  This 
might  be  a  fallacious  and  even  ridiculous 
way  of  judging  of  men,  where  they  have 
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been  trained  up  from  their  infancy  to  difguife 
their  real  fentiments,  and  where,  byaconltant 
practice  of  diflimulation  and  fadlitious  paf- 
fions,  the  countenance  is  no  longer  expreflive 
of  the  mina.  But  a  favage,  who  is  folely 
guided  by  nature,  and  is  acquainted  with  its 
workings,  is  feldom  miftaken  in  the  judge- 
ment he  forms  at  firft  fight.  The  chief  rc- 
quifite,  next  to  a  warlike  afpe£\:,  is  a  ftrong 
voice  ;  becaufe  in  armies  that  march  without 
drums  or  clarions,  the  better  to  furprife  the 
enemy,  nothing  is  fo  proper  to  found  an 
alarm,  or  to  give  the  fignal  for  the  onfet,  as 
the  terrible  voice  of  a  chief  who  fliouts  and 
flrikes  at  the  fame  time.  But  the  beft  recom- 
mendations for  a  general,  are  his  exploits. 
£very  one  is  at  liberty  to  boaft  of  his  victo- 
ries, in  order  to  march  foremofl:  to  meet 
danger  ;  to  tell  what  he  has  done,  in  order  to 
fhew  what  he  will  do  ;  and  the  favages  think 
felf-commendation  not  unbecoming  a  hero 
who  can  (hew  his  fears. 

He  that  is  to  head  the  reft  in  the  road  to 
victory,  never  fails  to  harangue  them. 
**  Comrades,  (fays  he),  the  bones  of  our  bre- 
"  thren  are  ftill  uncovered.  They  cry  out 
**  againftus;  we  muft  fatisfy  them.  Young 
"  men,  to  arms;  fill  your  quivers  1  paint 
yourfelves  with  gloomy  colours  that  may 
ftrike  terror.  Let  the  woods  ring  with 
our  warlike  fongs.    Let  us  foothe  the  dead 
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*'  uith  the  fhouts  of  vengeance.  Let  us  go 
"  and  bathe  in  the  blood  of  our  enemies, 
**  take  prifoners,  and  fight  as  long  as  water 
•*  {hall  flow  in  the  rivers,  and  as  long  as  the 
"  fun  and  moon  fhall  remain  fixed  in  the 
•*  firmament." 

At  thefe  words,  the  brave  men  who  long 
to  encounter  the  hazards  of  war,  go  to  the 
chief,  and  fay,  I  ivill  rifk  with  thee.     So  you 
JbalU  replies  the  chief,  ive  ijuill  r'lfk  together. 
But  as  no  one  has  been  folicited,  left  a  falfe 
point  of  honour  fhould  induce  cowards  to 
march,  a  man  niufl  undergo  many  trials  be- 
fore he  can  be  admitted  as   a  foldier.     If  a 
youi:g  man,   who  has  never  yet  faced  the 
enemy,  Ihouid  betray  the  leaft  impatience, 
when,  after  long  abftinence,  he  is  expofed  to 
the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun,   the  intenfe 
frollb  of  the  night,  or  the  bloody  ftings  of  in- 
fctls,  liC  would  be  declared  incapable  and 
unworthy  to  bear  arms.     Are  our  militias 
and  armies  ft>rmed  in  this  manner  }  On  the 
contrar  /,  what  a  mournful  and  ominous  cc- 
reniony  is  ours  !     Men  who  have  not  been 
able  to  fave  themfelvcs,  by  flight,  from  being 
prciTed  into  the  fervice,  or  could  not  procure 
an  exemption  by  purchafc   or  by  claiming 
fome  privilege,   drag  themfelves  heavily  a- 
long,  with  downcafl  looks,  and  paledejedled 
fiices,  before  a  delegate,  whofe  functions  are 
odious  to  the  people,  and  whofe  honefty  is 
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doubtful.  The  afflicled  and  trembling  pa- 
rents fecm  to  be  following  their  fon  to  th^ 
grave.  A  black  fcroll,  iiluing  from  a  fatal 
urn,  points  out  the  vi6lims  vhieh  the  prince 
devotes  to  war.  A  dillracled  mother  in  vain 
prtfles  her  fon  to  her  bofom,  and  drives  to 
detain  him;  he  is  torn  from  her  arms,  and 
iiie  bids  him  farewel  for  ever,  curfing  the  day 
of  her  marrii^e  and  that  of  her  delivery.  It 
is  not,  furely,  thus  that  good  foldiers  are  to  be 
formed.  It  i-s  not  in  this  mournful  way,  and 
with  fuch  conflernation,  that  the  favages 
meet  viftory.  They  march  out  in  the  midft 
of  feftivity,  finging,  and  dancing.  The  young 
married  women  follow  their  huil)ands  for  a 
day  or  two,  but  without  '(bowing  any  figns 
of  grief  or  forrow.  Thefe  women,  who  ne- 
ver once  cry  out  in  tbe  pangs  of  child-birth, 
would  fcorn  to  fofien  the  minds  of  the  de- 
fenders and  avengers  of  their  country,  by 
tlieir  tears,  or  even  by  their  endearments. 

Their  weapons  are  a  kind  of  fpear  armed 
with  (liarp  bones,  and  a  fmall  club  of  very 
hard  wood,  with  one  cutting  edge.  Inftead 
of  this  laft,  fince  their  acquaintance  with  the 
Europeans,  they  make  ufe  of  a  hatchet, 
which  they  handle  with  amazing  dexterity. 
Molt  of  them  have  no  inflrument  of  defence; 
but  if  they  chance  to  attack  the  pales  that 
furround  a  town,  they  cover  their  body 
wiib  a  thick  plank.     Some  ufed  to  wear  a 
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kind  of  cuirafs  made  with  plaited  reeds  ;  but 
they  left  it  off,  when  they  faw  it  was  not 
proof  againft  fire-arms. 

The  army  is  followed  by  dreamers^  who 
afiume  the  name  of  jugglers,  and  are  too  of- 
ten fufFered  to  determine  the  military  opera- 
tions. They  march  without  any  colours. 
All  the  warriors,  who  fight  almoft  naked  to 
be  the  more  alert,  daub  their  bodies  with 
coals,  to  appear  more  terrible,  or  elfc  with 
mould,  to  conceal  themfelves  at  a  diftance, 
and  the  better  to  furprife  the  enemy.  Not- 
withftanding  their  natural  intrepidity,  and 
averfion  for  all  difguife,  their  wars  degene- 
rate into  artifice.  Thefe  deceitful  arts,  com- 
mon to  all  nations  whether  favage  or  civili- 
zed, are  become  neceflary  to  the  petty  na- 
tions of  Canada.  They  would  have  totally 
deftroyed  one  another,  had  they  not  made 
the  glory  of  their  chiefs  to  confift  in  bring- 
ing home  all  their  companions,  rather  than 
in  fhedding  the  blood  of  their  foes.  Honour, 
therefore,  is  to  be  gained  by  falling  upon  the 
enemy  before  he  is  aware.  Thefe  people, 
whofe  fenfcs  have  never  been  impaired,  are 
extremely  quick-fcented,  and  can  difcover 
the  places  where  men  have  trod.  By  the 
keennefs  of  their  fight  or  fmell,  it  is  faid  they 
can  trace  footfteps  upon  the  fliortefl  grafs, 
upon  the  dry  ground,  and  even  uponflone; 
and  from  the  mture  of  the  footlteps,  can 
2  #  find 
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find  out  what  nation  they  belong  to.  Per- 
haps they  may  difcover  this  by  the  loaves 
with    whirh   the   forefts    always  itrew    the 
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,  When  they  are  (o  fortunate  as  to  furprife 
the  enemy,  they  difchar^e  a  whole  volley  of 
arrows,  and  fall  upon  him  with  their  clubs 
or  hatchets  in  their  hands.  If  he  is  upon 
his  guard,  or  too  well  intrench^fd,  they  re- 
treat if  they  can  ;  if  not,  they  mud  fight  till 
they  conquer  or  die.  The  victorious  party 
difpatch  the  wounded  men  whom  they  could 
not  carry  away,  fcalp  the  dead,  and  take  fome 
prifoners. 

Tlie  conqueror  leaves  his  hatchet  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  bavin ^x  prcvioufly  enrra- 
ved  upon  it  the  mark  of  his  nation,  that  of 
his  family,  and  elpecially  his  own  picture  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  an  oval  with  the  fgures  mark- 
ed on  his  own  face.  Others  paint  all  thefe 
endgns  of  honour,  or  rather  trophies  of  vic- 
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of  the  bark,  with  coal  mixed  up  witli  feveral 
colours.  To  this  they  add  the  hidory,  net 
onlv  of  the  battle,  but  of  the  v/hclc  cam- 
p:'>,'n,  in  hieroglyphic  characters.  Immcdi- 
aivl 7  after  the  general's  pi£ture,  are  thofe  of 
his  foldicrs,  marked  by  i'o  many  lines  ;  the 
number  of  prifoners  pointed  out  by  (o  many 
little  images,  and  that  of  the  dead  by  fo 
many  hunvan  li'nirjs  without  heads.     Sucli 
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are  the  exprefTive  and  technical  figns  which^ 
in  all  orieinal  focieties,  have  preceded  the 
art  of  writing  and  printing,  and  the  volumi- 
nous libraries  which  fill  the  palaces  of  the 
■  :ch  and  idle,  and  encumber  the  heads  of 
the  learned. 

The  hillory  of  an  Indian  war  is  but  a  (liort 
one  ;  they  make  halle  to  fet  it  down,  for 
fear  the  enemy  fliould  turn  back  and  fail 
tipon  them.  The  conqueror  glories  in  a 
precipitate  retreat,  and  never  Itops  till  he 
reaches  his  own  territory  and  his  own  town. 
'I'herehe  is  received  with  the  warmeft  tranf- 
ports  of  joy,  and  finds  his  reward  in  the 
applaufes  of  his  cou^^ijtrymen.  They  then 
confider  bow  they  (hall  difpofe  of  the  pri- 
foners,  who  are  the  only  fruit  of  their  victory. 

The  mod  fortunate  of  the  captives  are 
tbofe  who  are  chofen  to  replace  the  warriors 
who  fell  in  the  late  action  or  in  former 
battles.  This  adoption  has  been  wifely  con- 
trived, to  perpetuate  nations  which  would 
foon  be  dellroyed  by  frequent  wars.  The 
prifoners,  being  once  incorporated  into  a  fa- 
mily, become  coufins,  uncles,  fathers,  bro- 
thers, hufbands  ;  in  fliort,  thjy  fucceed  to 
any  degree  of  confanguinity  in  which  the 
deceafed  ftood  whofe  place  they  fupply;  and 
tbefeaffedlionate  titles  convey  all  their  rights 
to  them,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  hind 
theni  to  all  their  engagements.     Far  from 
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declining  the  attachments  which  are  due  to 
the  family  that  has  adopted  them,  they  will 
not  refufe  even  to  take  up  armsagainft  their 
own  countrymen.  Yet  this  is  furely  a  ftrange 
inverfion  of  the  ties  of  nature.  They  mult 
be  very  weak-minded  men,  thus  to  fliift  the 
objeft  of  their  regard  with  the  viciflitudes  of 
fortune.  The  truth  is,  that  war  feems  to 
cancel  all  the  bonds  of  nature,  and  to  con- 
fine a  man's  feelings  to  himfelf  alone.  Hence 
arifes  that  union  between  friends  obfervable 
among  the  favages,  ftronger  than  thofe  that 
lubfift  between  relations.  Thofe  who  are 
to  light  and  die  together,  are  more  firmly 
attached  than  thofe  who  are  born  together 
or  under  the  fame  roof.  When  war  or  death 
has  djflblved  that  kindred  which  is  cemented 
by  nature  or  has  been  formed  by  choice,  the 
fame  fate  which  loads  the  favage  with  chains 
gives  him  new  relations  and  friends.  Cuf- 
tom  and  common  confent  have  introduced 
this  fingular  law,  which  undoubtedly  fprang 
from  necefTity. 

But  it  fometimes  happens,  that  a  prifoner 
refufcs  this  adoption  ;  fometimes,  that  he  is 
excluded  from  it.  A  tall  handfomc  prifoner 
had  loft  feveral  of  his  fingers  in  battle.  This 
circumftance  was  not  noticed  at  firft.  Friend^ 
faid  the  widow  to  whom  he  was  alloted,  we 
had  chofen  thee  to  live  with  us  ;  but  in  the  con^ 
diticji  I  fee  thee,  unable  to  fight  and  to  defend 
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iiSy  of  'what  life  is  life  to  thee  ?  Death  is  cer-^ 
tiiinly  preferable*  1  believe  it  is,  anfwered 
the  favage.  JVell  thetty  replied  the  woman, 
this  evening  thoiifhalt  be  tied  to  the  flake.  For 
thy  oiun  glory,  and  for  the  honour  of  our  family 
ivho  have  adopted  thee,  remember  to  behave  as 
a  man  of  courage.  He  promifed  he  would, 
and  kept  his  word.  For  three  days  he  en- 
dured the  mod  cruel  torments  with  a  con- 
llancy  and  checrfulnefs  that  fet  them  all  at 
defiance.  His  new  family  never  forfook 
him;  but  encouraged  him  by  their  applaufe, 
and  fupplied  him  with  drink  and  tobacco  in 
the  midft  of  his  fufferings.  "What  mixture 
of  virtue  and  ferocity!  every  thing  is  great 
in  thefe  people  who  are  not  enflaved.  This 
is  the  fublime  of  nature  in  all  its  horrors 
and  its  beauties. 

The  captives  w1iom  none  chufe  to  auopt, 
are  foon  condemned  to  death.  The  victims 
are  prepared  for  it  by  every  thing  that  may 
tend  to  infpire  them  with  a  regret  for  life. 
The  bed  fare,  the  kindefl:  ufage,  the  mod 
endearing  names,  are  lavidied  upon  them. 
They  are  qven  fometimes  indulged  with  wo- 
men to  the  very  moment  of  their  fentence. 
Is  this  companion,  or  is  it  a  refinement  of 
barbarity  ?  At  lad  a  herald  comes,  and  ac- 
quaints the  wretch  that  the  pile  is  ready. 
Brother^  fays  he,  be  patient,  thou  art  going  to 
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be  burnt.  Very  well,  brother ^  fays  the  prifoner, 
/  thank  thee. 

Thefe  words  are  received  with  general\np- 
plaufe ;  but  the  women  are  the  moll  eager  in 
the  common  joy.  She  to  whom  the  prifoner 
is  delivered  up,  inftantly  invokes  the  fliade 
of  a  father,  a  hufband,  a  fon,  the  deareft 
friend  whofe  death  isftill  unrevenged.  Draiu 
near,  fhe  cries,  I  am  preparing  afcajifcr  thee. 
Come  and  drink  large  draughts  of  the  broth  I 
intend  to  give  thee.  This  warrior  is  going  to 
be  put  into  the  cauldron.  They  will  apply  hot 
hatchets  all  over  his  body-:  They  will  pull  off 
his  hair:  They  will  drink  out  ofhisfiull :  Thou 
Jbalt  be  avenged  and  fat  isf.ed. 

This  furious  woman  then  ruflies  upon  her 
vi£limj  who  is  tied  to  a  poll  near  the  fiery 
pile  ;  and  by  ftriking  or  maiming  him,  flic 
gives  the  fignal  for  the  intended  cruelties. 
There  is  not  a  woman  or  a  child  in  the  clan 
whom  this  fight  has  brought  together  who 
does  not  take  a  part  in  the  torturing  and  flay- 
ing of  the  miferable  captive.  Some  pierce 
his  flefh  with  firebrands,  others  cut  it  in  fli- 
ces  ;  fome  tear  off  his  nails,  whilil  others 
cut  off  his  fingers,  road  them,  and  devour 
them  before  his  face.  Nothing  (lops  his  ex- 
ecutioners but  the  fear  of  haftening  his  end: 
they  ftudy  to  prolong  his  fufferings  for  whole 
days,  and  fometimes  they  make  him  linger 
for  a  whole  week. 
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In  the  midft  of  thefe  torments,  the  hc.o 
with  great  compofure  fuigs  his  death-fong; 
infults  his  enemies,  upbraids  them  for  their 
weaknefs,  tells  them  they  know  not  how  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  relations  whom  he 
has  flain,  and  excites  them  by  outrages  or 
jntreaties  to  a  further  exertion  of  their  cruel- 
ties. It  is  a  conflitl:  between  the  victim  and 
his  tormentors,  a  dreadful  challenge  between 
conllancy  in  fuffering  and  obllinacy  in  tor- 
menting. But  the  fenfe  of  glory  predomi- 
nates. Whether  this  intoxication  of  enthu- 
fiafm  fufpends  or  wholly  benumbs  all  fcnfe 
of  pain,  or  whether  cuftom  and  education 
alone  produce  thefe  prodigies  of  heroifm, 
certain  it  is,  that  the  patient  dies  without 
ever  fhedding  a  tear  or  heaving  a  Ugh.    " 

How  fhall  we  account  for  this  infenfibi- 
lity  ?  Is  it  owing  to  the  climate,  or  to  their 
manner  of  life  ?  No  doubt,  colder  blood, 
thicker  humours,  a  conftitution  rendered 
more  phlegmatic  by  the  dampnefs  of  the  air 
and  the  ground,  may  blunt  the  irritability 
of  the  nervous  fytlem  in  Canada.  Men  who 
are  conftantly  expcfed  to  all  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather,  the  fatigues  of  hunting, 
and  the  perils  of  war,  contradl  fuch  a  rigidity 
of  the  fibres,  fuch  a  habit  of  fufFering,  as 
makes  them  infenfible  to  pain.  It  is  faid 
the  favages  are  fcarce  ever  convulfed  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  whether  they  die  of  fick- 
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nefs  or  of  a  wound.  As  they  have  no  apprc- 
henfions  either  of  the  approaches  or  the 
confequences  of  death,  their  imagination 
does  not  fuggell  that  artificial  fenfibility 
which  mere  nature  will  infpire.  Their 
whole  life,  both  natural  and  moral,  is  calcu- 
Jated  to  infpire  them  with  a  contempt  for 
death,  which  we  fo  much  dread;  and  to 
enable  them  to  overcome  ths  (cnic  of  pain, 
which  is  irritated  by  our  indulgences. 

But  what  is  ftill  more  allonilhing  in  the  In- 
dians than  their  intieoidity  in  torments,  is 
the  ferocioufnefs  of  their  revenge.  It  is 
dreadful  to  think  that  man  may  become  the 
nioO:  cruel  of  all  animals.  In  general,  re- 
venge is  not  atrocious  either  among  nations 
or  between  individuals  who  are  governed  bv 
good  laws  ;  becaufe  thole  very  laws  which 
protecl  the  fiibjecls,  keep  them  from  oflend- 
ing.  Vengeance  is  not  a  very  quick  fenti- 
ment  in  the  wars  of  great  nations,  becaufe 
they  have  but  little  to  fear  from  their  ene- 
mies. But  in  thofe  petty  nations,  where  e- 
very  individual  conilitutes  a  great  part  of  the 
ftate  himfelf,  where  the  carrying  off  of  one 
man  endangers  the  whole  community,  war 
can  be  nothing  elfe  than  the  fpirit  of  revenge 
that  actuates  the  whole  (late  :  amongft  inde- 
pendent men  who  have  that  felf-efteem 
which  can  never  be  felt  by  men  who  are  un- 
der fubjeclion,  amongd  favages  whofe  aiVec- 
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tions  are  very  lively  and  confined,  injuries 
mull  neccfTnrilv  be  rcfented  to  the  c:reateil 
degree,  becaufe  they  afFecl  the  perfon  in  the 
molt  fenfible  mrvnner:  the  aflairmation  of  a 
friend,  of  a  fon,  of  a  brother,  or  of  a  fellow- 
citizen,  cannot  but  be  avci:ged  to  the  laft 
drop  of  the  nuudc  r's  blood.  Thefe  cver- 
bcloved  Ibndes  are  Lontinually  c.illing  out  for 
vengeance  from  their  gr^^ves.  Tlity  wander 
about  in  the  forefls,  amidil  the  mournful  ac- 
cents of  the  birds  of  night  ;  they  appear  in 
the  phofphorus  and  in  the  lightning;  and 
fuperftition  fpeaks  of  them  in  the  affliCtcd  or 
inccnfed  hearts  of  their  friends. 

When  we  confider  the  hatred  winch  the 
hordes  of  thefe  favages  bear  to  each  other; 
the  hardfliips  they  undergo;  the  fcarcity  they 
are  often  expofed  to;  the  frequency  of  their 
wars;  the  fcantinefs  of  their  population;  the 
r.umberlefs  fnares  we  lay  for  them;  we  can- 
not but  forefee,  that,  in  lefs  than  three  cen- 
rics,  the  whole  race  will  be  cxtindl.  What 
will  pofberity  then  think  of  this  fpecies  of 
men,  who  will  exift  no  more  but  in  the  ac- 
counts of  travellers?  Will  not  the  times  of 
favages  appear  to  them  in  the  fame  ^dght  as 
the  fabulous  times  of  antiquity  do  to  us? 
They  will  fpeak  of  them,  as  we  do  of  the  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapiihoe.  How  many  contradic- 
tions fliall  wc  not  difcovei  in  their  cuftoms 
and  manners?  Will  not  fuch  of  our  writings 
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as  may  then  have  efcaped  the  de{lru£live  hand 
of  time,  pafs  for  romantic  inventions,  like 
thofe  which  Plato  has  left  us  concerning  the 
ancient  Atlr.ntica? 


CHAP.   II. 

Wars  of  the  Indians.     The  Coloniils 
embroil  theinftlvts  therchi. 

'T^HE  character  of  the  North  Americans, 
-*•  fuch  as  we  have  defcribed  it,  had  Angu- 
larly difph.ycd  itfelf  in  the  war  between  the 
Iroquois  and  the  Algonquins.  Thefe  two 
nations,  the  largefl  in  Canada,  had  formed  a 
kind  of  confederacy.  The  former,  who  till- 
ed the  ground,  imparted  their  produ£lions 
to  their  allies;  who,  in  return,  fliared  with 
them  the  produce  of  their  chace.  Con- 
ne£l:ed  as  they  both  were  by  their  reciprocal 
wants,  they  mutually  defended  each  other. 
During  the  feafon  when  the  fnow  inter- 
rupted all  the  labours  of  the  field,  they  lived 
together.  The  Algonquins  went  out  a  hunt- 
ing; and  the  Iroquois  (laid  at  home  to  (kin 
the  hearts,  cure  the  flefli,  and  drefs  the  bides. 
It  happened  one  year,  that  a  party  of  Al- 
gonquins, who  were  not  very  fkilful  or  well 
verfed  in  the  chace,  proved  unfuccefsful. 
The  Iroquois  who   attended  them   defired 
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leave  to  try  whether  they  fliould  be  more 
fortunate.  This  compl.iifance,  which  had 
fometimes  been  fliewn  them,  was  (ienicd. 
Irritated  at  this  unfeafonable  rel'ufal,  they 
ftole  away  in  the  night,  and  brought  home 
a  plentiful  capture.  The  Algonquins  were 
greatly  mortified ;  and  to  blot  out  the  very 
remembrance  of  their  difgrace,  they  waited 
till  the  Iroquois  huntfmen  were  afleep,  and 
flew  them  all.  This  maliaere  occafioned  a 
jireal  alarm.  The  oflended  nation  demand- 
ed judice,  which  was  haughtily  refufed  ; 
and  they  were  given  to  underitand  that  they 
muit  not  expe»5l  even  the  fmalleil  fatif- 
fa£lion. 

The  Iroquois,  enraged  at  this  contemptu- 
ous treatment,  fwore  to  be  revenged,  or  pe- 
rifh  in  the  attempt.  But  not  being  powerful 
enough  to  venture  an  attack  upon  the  proud 
offenders,  they  removed  to  a  greater  diltance 
in  order  to  try  their  llrength  and  improve 
themfelves  in  the  art  of  war  againil  fome 
lefs  formidable  nations.  As  ioon  as  they 
had  learnt  to  come  on  like  foxes,  to  attack 
like  lions,  and  to  fly  like  birds,  as  they  ex- 
prefs  themfelves,  they  were  no  longer  afraid 
to  encounter  the  Algonquins  ;  and,  there- 
fore, carried  on  a  war  againil  them  with  a 
degree  of  ferocioufnefs  proportionable  to 
their  refentment. 

It  was  juft  at  the  time  when  thefe  animo- 
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fities  were  kindled  throughout  Canada,  that 
the  French  made  their  firfl  appearance  there. 
The  Montagnez,  who  inhabited  the  lower 
parts  of  the  river  St  Lawrence  •,  the  Algon- 
quins,  who  lived  along  the  banks  of  that  ri- 
ver, from  Quebec  to  Montreal  •,  the  Hurons, 
who  were  dilperfed  about  the  lake  that  beari 
that  name  ;  and  fome  lefs  confiderable  na- 
tions, who  wandered  about  in  the  interme- 
diate fpaces;  were  all  of  them  inclined  to  fa- 
vour the  fettlement  of  the  llrangers.  Thetc 
feveral  nations  combined  againll  the  Ircquois; 
but,  unable  to  withlland  them,  imagineii  that 
they  might  find  in  their  new  gueils  an  un- 
expe£led  refource,  from  which  they  promi- 
fed  themfelves  infallible  fuccefs.  Judging 
of  the  French  as  if  they  had  kno\  n  them, 
they  flattered  themfelves  they  might  engage 
them  in  their  quarrel,  and  were  not  difap- 
pointed.  Champlain,  the  leader  of  the  firfl 
colony,  and  the  founder  of  Quebec,  who 
ought  to  have  availed  himfelf  of  the  fupe- 
riority  of  knowledge  the  Euiopeans  had  over 
the  Americans  to  endeavour  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation,  did  not  even  attempt  it. 
He  warmly  efpoufed  the  interefls  of  his 
neighbours,  and  accompanied  them  in  quell 
of  their  enemy. 

The  country  of  the  Iroquois  extended 
near  eighty  leagues  in  length,  and  fomewhat 
more  thanfoity  in  breadth.     Its  boundaries 

were, 
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were,  the  lake  Erie,  the  lake  Ontario,  the 
river  St  Lawrence,  and  the  famous  countries 
fincc  known  by  the  names  of  New- York  and 
Penfylvania.  The  fpace  between  thefe  vaft 
lijnits  was  watered  by  feveral  fine  rivers.  It 
was  inhabited  by  five  nations,  which  could 
brin^j;  about  twenty  thoufand  warriors  into 
the  field ;  though  they  are  now  reduced  to 
lefs  than  fifteen  hundred.  They  formed  a 
kind  of  league  or  aflbciation,  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Switzers  or  the  Dutch.  Their  depu- 
ties met  once  a-year,  to  hold  their  feaft  of 
union,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  intcrefts  of 
the  commonwealth. 

Though  -he  Iroquois  did  not  expe(fl  to  be 
again  attacked  by  enemies  who  had  fo  often 
been  conquered,  yet  they  were  not  unpre- 
parcd»  The  engagement  was  begun  with 
Cv^ual  confidence  on  both  fides  *,  one  part  re- 
lying on  their  ufual  fuperiority,  the  other  on 
the  afiiftance  of  their  new  ally,  whofe  fire- 
arms could  not  fail  of  infuring  the  vidlory. 
And,  indeed,  no  fooner  had  Champlain  and 
two  Frenchmen  who  attended  him  fired 
a  lliot,  which  killed  two  chiefs  of  the  Iro- 
quois, and  mortally  wounded  a  third,  than 
the  whole  army  fled  in  the  utmoft  amaze- 
ment and  confternation. 

An  alteration  in  the  mode  of  attack  indu- 
ced them  to  think  of  changing  their  mode  of 
defence.     In  the  next  campaign,  they  ima- 
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gined  it  would  be  neceflary  to  intrench 
themfelves  againft  weapons  they  were  unac- 
quainted with.  But  their  precaution  was 
ineffectual.  Notwithftanding  an  obllinate 
refiftance,  their  intrenchments  were  forced 
by  the  Indians,  fupported  by  a  brifkcr  fire 
and  a  great  number  of  Frenchmen  than  in 
the  firft  expedition.  The  Iroquois  were  al- 
mofl  all  killed  or  taken.  Thofe  who  had  e- 
fcaped  the  a6lion  were  precipitated  into  a  ri- 
ver and  drowned. 

It  is  mofl  probable  that  this  nation  would 
have  been  deftroyed,  or  compelled  to  live  in 
peace,  had  not  the  Dutch,  who  in  i6iohad 
foandcd  the  colony  of  new  Belgia  in  their 
neighbourhood,  furnifhed  them  with  arms 
and  ammunition.  PofTibly,  too,  they  might 
fecretly  excite  their  divifions;  btcaufe  the 
furs  taken  from  the  enemy,  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  hoflilities,  were  a  greater  object 
than  thofe  they  could  procure  from  their  own 
chafe.  However  this  may  be,  this  addition- 
al weight  reflored  the  balance  of  flrength  be- 
tween both  parties.  Various  hoflilities  and 
injuries  were  committed  by  each  nation,  and 
they  were  both  in  confequence  of  them  con- 
fiderably  weakened.  This  perpetual  ebb  and 
flow  of  fuccefs  or  misfortunes,  which,  in 
governments  actuated  by  motives  of  interell 
rather  than  of  revenge,  would  infallibly  have 
rcftored  tranquillity,  ferved  but  to  increafc 
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their  anlmofities,  and  to  exafperate  a  num- 
ber of  little  clans,  reiolvcd  upon  deftroying 
one  another.  The  confequence  was,  that 
the  weakell  of  thefe  petty  nations  were  foon 
dcllroyed,  and  the  reft  were  gradually  redu- 


ced to  nothing. 


CHAP.   III. 
Of    the    Fur  s. 


T>T^^FOPi:  the  difcovery  of  Canada,  the  fo^ 
•^  re.lts  with  which  it  was  over-run  were 
little  more  than  the  extenfive  haunt  of  wild 
heads.  They  had  multiplied  prodigioully, 
b'-*caufe  the  few  men  who  lived  in  thofe  de- 
farts  without  flocks  or  tame  animals,  left 
more  room  :ind  more  food  for  the  animal  race, 
wandering  and  free  like  themfelves.  If  tue 
nature  of  the  climate  did  not  afford  an  infi- 
nite variety,  each  fpccies  produced  m  leall 
a  multitude  cf  individuals.  But  they  at  "  i\ 
paid  tribute  to  the  fovcrcignty  of  man,  that 
cruel  title  fo  fatal  to  every  living  creature. 
Having  neither  arts  nor  hufbandry  to  employ 
them,  the  favacres  fed  and  clothed  themfelves 
wholly  at  the  cxpence  of  the  vnld  beafts.   As 
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ufe  of  their  ikins,  the  natives  waged  a  perpe- 
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riety  of  gratifications  which  their  fcnfcs  were 
unaccuilomed  to;  and  the  more  fat.il,  as  ihey 
had  adopted  the  ufe  of  our  iire-arius.  Tliis 
dellriuitivc  induiiry  brought  over  from  tb.e 
\voo'-ls  of  Canachi  into  the  ports  of  France  a 
^rcat  quantity  and  prodigious  variety  ot  furs, 
feme  of  which  were  con  funud  in  thekiiv^dojn, 
and  tiie  reil  were  (iifpofe({  ot  in  the  neigh- 
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it  has  been  found  to  be  tor  the  intereit  of  the 
Americ.in  colonies  that  thev  lliould  be  admi- 
red  in  the  mother  countries.     It 
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much  more  common  and  larger  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  America.  His  hair  is  no  where 
io  black  or  fo  fine;  a  circumftance  the  more 
fatal  to  him,  as  it  expofes  him  more  particu- 
larly to  the  purfuits  of  man. 

2.  The  Pole-cat  is  in  great  requeil  on 
the  fame  account.  There  are  three  forts  of 
them:  the  firft  is  the  common  pole-cat;  the 
feconcl  is  called  the  m.ink;  and  the  third  the 
ftinking  pole-cat,  becaufe  his  urine,  which  he 
Jets  fly  in  his  fright  when  he  is  purfued,  is 
fo  ofFenfive  that  it  infe6ls  the  air  at  a  great 
diflance.  Their  hair  is  darker,  more  glofly, 
and  more  filky,  than  in  Europe. 

3.  Even  the  Rat  in  N-^rth-America  is  va- 
luable for  his  flcin.  There  are  two  forts  chief- 
ly whofe  flcin  makes  an  article  of  trade.  The 
one,  which  is  called  the  Opcffum,  is  twice  as 
large  as  ours.  His  hair  is  commonly  of  a 
filver  grey,  fometimcs  of  a  clear  white.  The 
female  has  a  bag  under  her  belly,  which  llie 
can  open  and  (hut  at  pleafure  :  when  flie  is 
purfued,  fhe  puts  her  young  ones  into  this 
bag,  and  runs  away  with  them.  The  other, 
which  is  called  the  MuJJc-rat^  becaufe  liis  te- 
fticles  contain  mufk,  has  all  the  inclinations 
of  the  beaver,  of  which  he  feems  to  be  a 
diminutive,  and  his  fkin  is  employed  for  the 
fame  purpofes. 

4.  The  Ermine,  which  is  about  the  (ize 

of  afquirrel,  but  not  quite  fo  long,  has,  like 

%  him, 
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him,  fprightly  eyes,  a  keen  look,  and  his  mo- 
tions are  fo  quick  that  the  eye  cannot  follow 
them.  The  tip  of  his  long  and  builiy  tail  is 
as  black  as  jet.  His  hair,  which  is  as  yellow 
as  gold  in  fummer,  turns  as  white  as  fnow  in 
winter.  This  pretty,  briflc,  and  light  animal 
is  one  of  the  beauties  of  Canada ;  but  though 
fmaller  than  the  Sable,  is  not  fo  common. 

5.  The  Martin  is  only  to  be  met  with  in 
cold  countries,  in  the  centre  of  the  forefts^ 
far  from  all  habitations,  and  lives  upon  birds. 
Though  it  is  but  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  it 
leaves  prints  on  the  fnow,  that  appear  to  be 
thofe  of  a  very  large  animal ;  becaufe  it  always 
jumps  along,  and  leaves  the  mark  of  both 
feet  together.  Its  brown  and  yellow  fur  is 
much  efteemed,  though  far  inferior  to  that 
fpecies  which  is  diftinguiftiedby  the  name  of 
the  Sable.  This  is  a  Ihining  black.  The  fine  ft 
of  the  others  is  that  whofe  browned  fkin 
reaches  along  the  back  quite  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail.  The^'^irtins  feldomquit  the  inmoft  re- 
cefles  of  their  impenetrable  woods,  but  once 
in  two  or  three  years.  The  natives  think  it 
portends  a  good  winter;  that  is,  a  great  deal 
of  fnow,  and  confequently  good  fporr* 

6.  The  animal  which  the  ancients  called 
LynX:  known  in  Siberia  by  the  name  of  the 
Ounce,  is  only  called  the  Wild  Cat  in  Ca- 
nada, where  it  is  fmaller  than  in  our  hemi- 
fphere.    This  animal,  to  whom  vulgar  error 
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would  not  have  attributed  very  piercing  eyes, 
if  he  were  not  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
feeinjT,  hearing,  and  fmelling,  at  a  diflance, 
lives  upon  what  game  he  can  catch,  which  he 
purfues  to  the  very  tops  of  the  talleft  trees* 
His  flefh  is  known  to  be  very  white  and  well 
flavoured;  but  he  is  hunted  chiefly  for  the  fake 
of  his  (kin:  the  hair  of  which  is  very  long, 
and  of  a  fine  light  grey,  but  lefs  eftecmcd 
than  that  of 

7.  The  Fox.  This  carnlverous  and  mif- 
chievous  animal  is  a  native  of  the  frozen  cli- 
mates, where  nature  affording  few  vegetables 
I'eems  to  oblige  all  animals  to  eat  one  another. 
In  warmer  climates,  he  has  loft  much  of  his 
original  beauty,  and  his  hair  has  degenera- 
ted. In  the  north  it  has  remained  long,  foft, 
and  full,  fometimes  white,  fometimes  brown, 
and  often  red  or  fandy.  The  fineft  by  far  is 
black;  but  this  is  more  fcarce  in  Canada  than 
in  Mufcovy,  which  lies  further  north,  and  is 
not  fo  damp. 

8.  Befides  thefe  fmaller  furs,  North-Ame- 
rica fupplies  us  with  flcins  of  the  Stag,  the 
Deer^  and  the  Roe-buck ;  of  the  Moozc-deer^ 
called  there  Caribou  ;  andof  the  £/^,  which 
they  call  Orignal.  Thefe  two  lall  kinds, 
which  in  our  hemifphere  are  only  found  to- 
wards the  polar  circle,  the  elk  on  this  fide, 
and  the  moozc-deer  beyond,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  America  in  more  fouthein  latitudes. 

This 
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This  may  be  owing  to  the  cold  being  more 
intenfe  in  America,  from  fingular  caufes 
which  make  an  exception  to  the  general  law; 
or,  poflibly,  becaufe  thefe  frefli  lands  are  lefs 
frequented  by  dellrudlive  man.  Their  ftrong, 
foft,  and  warm  ikiiis  make  excellentgarments, 
which  are  very  light.  All  thefe  animals,  how- 
ever, are  hunted  for  the  Europeans;  but  the 
favages  have  the  chafe  that  belongs  to  them, 
and  is  peculiarly  their  favourite.  It  is  that 
of 

9.  The  Bear;  which  is  bed  adapted  to 
their  warlike  manners,  their  (Irength,  and 
their  bravery,  and  efpecially  to  their  wants. 

In  a  cold  and  fevere  climate,  the  bear  is 
moll  commonly  black.  As  he  is  rather  fhy 
than  fierce,  inftead  of  a  cavern,  he  chufes  for 
his  lurking  place  the  hollow  rotten  trunk  of 
an  old  tree.  There  betakes  his  lodgement  in 
winter,  as  high  as  he  can  climb.  As  he  is 
very  fat  at  the  end  of  autumn,  takes  no  ex- 
ercife,  and  is  almoft  always  afleep,  he  muft 
lofe  but  little  by  perfpiration,  and  confequent- 
ly  muft  feldom  want  to  go  abroad  in  queft  of 
food.  But  he  is  forced  out  of  his  retreat  by 
fetting  fire  to  it ;  and  as  foon  as  he  attempts 
to  come  down,  he  falls  under  a  fhower  of  ar- 
rows before  he  can  reach  the  ground.  The 
Indians  feed  upon  his  flefli,  rub  themfelvcs 
with  his  greafe,  and  clothe  themfelves  with 
his  fkin.     Such  was  the  intent  of  their  pur- 
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fuit  after  the  bear,  when  a  new  intereft  di- 
rected their  inftin6l  towards 

ic.  The  Bfaver.  This  animal  poffefles 
all  the  friendly  difpofitions  fit  for  fociety, 
without  any  of  the  vices  or  misfortunes  at- 
tendant upon  it.  Formed  by  nature  for  fo- 
cial  life,  he  is  endued  with  an  inilin£):  adap- 
ted to  it  for  the  prefervation  and  propagation 
of  his  fpccics.  This  animal,  whofe  tender 
plaintive  accents,  and  whofe  {Irikingexample^ 
draw  tears  of  admiration  and  pity  from  the 
humane  philofopher  who  contemplates  his  life 
and  manners;  this  harmlefs  animal,  which 
never  hurts  any  living  creature,  and  is  nei- 
ther carnivorous  nor  fanguinary;  is  become 
the  obje£l  of  man's  mod  earned  purfuit,  and 
the  prey  which  the  favages  hunt  after  with 
the  greatcft  cagernefs  and  cruelty  :  a  circum- 
jflance  owing  to  the  unmerciful  rapacioufnefs 
of  the  moft  poliflied  nations  in  Europe. 

The  beaver  is  about  three  or  four  feet  long ; 
but  his  weight  amounts  to  forty  or  fixty 
pounds,  which  is  the  confequence  of  the 
largcnefs  of  his  mufcles.  His  head,  which  he 
carries  downwards,  is  like  that  of  a  rat;  and 
his  back,  raifcd  in  an  arch  above  it,  like  that 
of  a  moufe.  Lucretius  has  obfervcd,  not  that 
man  has  hands  given  him  to  make  ufe  of 
them;  but  that  he  had  hands  given  him,  and 
has  made  ufe  of  them.  Thus  the  beaver  has 
webs  at  his  hinder  feet|  and  he  fwims  wiih 
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them.  The  toes  of  his  fore-feet  are  feparate, 
and  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  hands ;  the  tail, 
which  is  flat,  oval,  and  covered  with  fcales, 
he  ufes  by  way  of  a  hoe  and  trowel;  he  has 
four  iharp  incifor-teeth,  which  ferve  hirn  in- 
itead  of  carpenters  tools.  All  thefe  inftru- 
ments,  which  are  in  a  manner  ufclefs  whilft 
he  lives  alone,  and  do  not  then  diflinguilh 
him  from  other  animals,  are  of  infinite  fer- 
vice  when  he  lives  in  fociety,  and  enable  him 
to  difplay  a  degree  of  ingenuity  fuperior  to 
all  in{lin6l. 

Without  paflions,  without  a  defire  of  do- 
ing injury  to  any,  and  without  craft,  when 
he  does  not  live  in  fociety ;  he  fcarccly  ven- 
tures to  defend  himfelf.  He  never  bites,  un- 
lefs  he  is  catched.  But  in  the  focial  (late, 
in  lieu  of  weapons,  he  has  a  variety  of  con- 
trivances to  fecure  himfelf  without  figl  ^ng, 
and  to  live  without  committing  or  fufi'ering 
any  injury.  This  peaceable  and  even  tame 
animal  is  neverthelefs  independent ;  he  is  a 
flave  to  none,  becaufe  all  his  wants  are  fup- 
plied  by  himfelf:  he  enters  into  fociety;  but 
will  not  ferve,  nor  does  he  pretend  lo  com- 
mand :  and  all  his  labours  are  dire^ed  by  a 
filent  inftin£t. 

It  is  the  common  want  of  living  and  mul- 
tiplying that  calls  the  beavers  home,  and  col- 
lects them  together  in  fummer  to  build  their 
towns  againft  winter.     As  early  as  June  or 
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July,  they  come  in  from  all  quarters,  and 
aflemble  to  the  number  of  two  or  thiee  hun- 
dred ;  but  always  by  the  water-fide,  becaufc 
thefe  republicans  are  to  live  on  the  water  to 
fccure  thetnfelves  from  invafion.  Sometimes 
they  give  the  preference  to  ftill  lakes  in  un- 
frequented diftri£ls,  becaufe  there  the  waters 
are  always  at  an  equal  height.  When  they 
find  no  pools  of  (landing  water,  they  make 
one  in  the  midll  of  rivers  or  ilreams ;  which 
they  do  by  means  of  a  caufeway  or  dam.  The 
mere  planning  of  this  contrivance  implies 
fuch  a  complication  of  ideas,  as  our  (hort- 
fighted  reafon  would  be  apt  to  think  above 
any  capacity  but  that  of  an  intelligent  being. 
The  firft  thing  to  be  ere£led  is  a  pile  an  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  twelve  feet  thick  at  the 
bafis,  which  fhelves  away  to  two  or  three 
feet  in  a  flope  anfwerable  to  the  depth  of  the 
waters.  To  fave  work,  or  to  facilitate  their 
labour,  they  chufe  the  fhallowell  part  of  the 
river.  If  they  find  a  large  tree  by  the  water- 
fide,  they  fell  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  it  may 
fall  acrofs  the  dream.  If  it  fliould  be  larger 
in  circumference  than  a  man's  body,  they  faw 
it  through,  or  rather  gnaw  the  foot  with 
their  four  fharp  teeth.  The  branches  are 
fpon  lopped  off  by  thefe  induftrious  work- 
men, who  want  to  fafhion  it  into  a  beam. 
A  multitude  of  leffer  trees  are  felled  and  cut 
to  pieces  for  the  intended  pile.     Some  drag 
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thefe  trees  to  the  river  fide,  others  fwim  over 
with  them  to  the  place  where  the  caufeway 
is  to  be  raifed.  But  the  queftion  is,  how 
thelc  animals  are  to  fink  them  in  the  water 
with  the  afiiftance  only  of  their  teeth,  a  tail, 
and  feet.  The  following  is  the  manner  in 
which  they  contrive  it.  With  their  nails  they 
dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  or  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water.  AV'^ith  their  teeth  they  reft  the  large 
end  of  the  ilake  againfl:  the  bank  of  the  river, 
or  againll  the  great  beam  that  Hes  acrofs. 
With  their  feet  they  raife  the  flake,  and  fink 
it  with  the  lliarp  end  downwards  into  the 
hole,  where  it  ftands  upright.  With  their 
tails  they  make  mortar,  with  whit:h  they  fill 
up  all  the  vacancies  between  the  Itakes, 
which  are  bound  together  with  twilled 
boughs;  and  thus  the  pile  is  conftruOed. 
The  Hope  of  the  dam  is  oppofite  to  the  cur- 
rent, the  better  to  break  the  force  of  the  wa- 
ter by  a  gradual  refiftance ;  and  the  ftakes  are 
driven  in  obliquely,  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
clination of  the  plane.  The  Hakes  are  plant- 
ed perpendicularly  on  the  fide  where  the  wa- 
ter is  to  fall ;  and  in  order  to  open  a  drain 
which  may  lelTen  the  a£lion  of  the  dope  and 
weight  of  the  caufeway,  they  make  two  or 
three  openings  at  the  top  of  it,  by  which 
part  of  the  waters  of  the  river  may  run  off. 
When  this  work  is  finilhcd  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  republic,  every  member  confi- 
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ders  of  a  lodging  for  himfelf.   Each  company 
builds   a  hut  in  the  water    upon   the  pile. 
Thefe  huts  are  froni  four  to  ten  feet  in  dia- 
meter, upon  an  oval  or  round  fpot.     Some 
are  two  or  three  ftories  high,  according  to 
the  number  of  families  or  houfeholds.    Each 
hut  contains  at  leafl:  two  or  three,  and  fome 
ten  or  fifteen.     The  wails,  whether  high  or 
low,  are  about  two  feet  thick,  and  are  all 
arched  at  the  top,  and  perfedlly  neat  and  fo- 
lid  both  within  and  without.    The  outfide  is 
varniflied  with  a  kind  of  (lucco,  impenetrable 
both  to  the  water  and  to  the  external  air. 
Every  apartment  has  two  openings,  one  on 
the  land  fide,  to  enable  them  to  go  out  and 
fetch  provifions;  the  other  on  that  next  the 
Rream,  to  facilitate  their  efcape  at  the  ap- 
proach of  thfi  enemy,  that  is,  of  man,  the 
deflroyer  of  cities  and  commonwealths.  The 
window  of  the  houfe  opens  to  the  water. 
There  they  take  the  freih  air  in  the  day  time, 
plunged  into  the  •iver  up  to  their  miudle.  In 
winter  it  f^rves  to  fence   tnem  againft  the 
ice,  which  gathers  to  the  thick^efs  of  two 
or  three  feet.     The  fheif,  which  is  to  pre- 
vent its  flopping  up  this  window,  refls  upon 
two  (lakes  that  Hope  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may 
bed  carry  of?  the  water  from  the  houfe,  and 
leave  an  outlet  to  creep  out  at,  or  to  go  and 
fwim  under  the  ice.  The  infide  of  the  houfe 
has  no  other  furniture   than  a  liooring  of 
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grafs,  covered  with  the  boughs  of  the  fir- 
tree.  No  filth  of  any  kind  is  ever  feen  in 
thefe  apartments. 

The  materials  for  thefe  buildings  are  al- 
ways to  be  found  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Thefe  are  alders,  poplars,  and  other  trees 
delighting  in  watery  places,  as  thefe  repu- 
blicans do  who  build  their  apartments  of 
them.  Thefe  citizens  have  the  fatisfadlion, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  falhion  the  wood, 
to  nourilh  themfclves  with  it.  In  imitation 
of  certain  favages  of  the  frozen  ocean,  they 
eat  the  bnrk.  The  favages,  indeed,  do  not 
hkc  it  till  it  is  dried,  pounded,  and  properly 
dreffed  •,  whereas  the  beavers  chew  it  and 
fuck  it  when  it  is  quite  giccn.  They  lay  up 
a  provifion  of  bark  and  tender  twigs  in  fepa- 
rate  ftorehoufcs  for  every  hut,  proportion- 
able to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Every 
beaver  knows  his  own  florehoufe,  and  not 
one  of  them  pilfers  his  neighbour's.  Each 
party  lives  in  its  own  habitation,  and  is  con- 
tented with  it,  though  jealous  of  the  property 
it  has  acquired  in  it  by  its  labour.  The  pro- 
vifions  of  the  community  are  colle£led  and 
expended  without  difl'entions.  They  are  fa- 
tisfied  with  that  fimple  food  which  their  la- 
bour prepares  for  them.  The  only  paflion 
they  have  is  that  of  conjugal  afFedtion,  the 
bafis  and  end  of  which  is  the  reproduction  of 
their  fpecies.     Towards  the  end  of  winter, 
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the  mothers  bring  forth  their  young  onCi), 
bretl  in  autumn;  and  whilfl  the  father  ranj;'es 
all  the  woods,  all'  'ed  by  the  fweets  of  the 
fpring,  leaving  to  his  little  family  the  room 
be  took  up  in  his  narrow  cell,  the  dam  fuckles 
and  nurfes  them,  to  the  number  of  two  or 
three.  Then  flie  takes  them  out  along  with 
her  in  her  excurfions,  in  fearch  of  cray  and 
other  fifli,  and  green  bark,  to  recruit  her 
own  ftrength  and  to  feed  them,  till  the  fea- 
fon  of  labour  returns. 

This  republican,  induflrious,  intelligent 
people,  (killed  in  archite£lure,  provident  aiul 
fvdematieal  in  its  plans  of  police  and  focic- 
ty,  is  the  beaver,  whofe  gentle  and  exem- 
plary manners  we  have  been  defcribing. 
Happy  if  his  covering  did  not  tempt  merci- 
lefs  and  favage  man  to  deflroy  his  buildings 
and  his  race.  Frequently,  when  the  Ameri- 
cans have  demolifhed  the  fettlements  of  the 
beavers,  thofe  indefatigable  animals  have 
had  the  refolution  to  build  them  up  again, 
for  feveral  fummers  fucceirively,  upon  the 
\ery  fame  fpot.  The  winter  is  the  time  for 
attacking  them.  Experience  warns  them  of 
their  danger.  At  the  approach  of  the  huntf- 
men,  one  of  them  flrikes  a  hard  ftroke  rich 
liis  tail  upon  the  water;  this  fignal  fpreads  a 
i;eneral  alarm  throughout  all  the  huts  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  every  one  tries  to  fave 
Jiimfclf  under  the  ice.     But  it  is  very  difli- 
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cult  to  efcape  all  the  fnares  that  are  laid  for 
this  harmlefs  tribe. 

Sometimes  the  huntfmen  lie  in  wait  for 
them  ;  but  as  thefe  animals  fee  and  hear  a.t  a 
great  diftance,  they  can  feldom  be  (hot  by  rhe 
water-fide,  and  they  never  venture  fo  far 
from  it  as  to  be  caught  by  furprife.  Should 
the  beaver  be  wounded  bef-^re  he  has  got 
under  water,  he  has  always  time  enough  to 
plunge  in;  and  if  he  dies  aftei wards,  he  is 
lort,  becaufe  he  finks,  and  never  rifes  again. 

A  more  certain  way  of  catchingbeavers  is, 
by  laying  traps  in  the  woods,  where  they  eat 
tender  bark  of  young  trees.  Thefe  traps  are 
baited  with  frefh  flips  of  wood  ;  and  as  foon 
as  the  beavers  touch  them,  an  enormous 
weight  falls  and  crufhes  their  loins.  The 
man,  who  is  concealed  near  the  place,  ha- 
ftens  to  it,  feizes  his  prey,  and  having  dif- 
patchcd  it,  carries  it  off. 

Other  methods  arc  (till  more  commonly 
and  more  fuccefsfully  pradifed.  The  huts 
are  fometfmes  attacked,  in  order  to  drive 
out  tiie  inhabitants,  and  then  wait  for  them 
at  the  edges  of  the  holes  they  have  bored  in 
the  ice,  where  they  cannot  avoid  coming  to 
take  in  frefh  air.  The  riiomcnt  they  appear, 
they  are  knocked  on  the  head.  At  other 
times  the  animal,  driven  out  of  his  lodge- 
ment, is  entangled  in  the  nets  that  are  fpread 
all  round,  by  breaking  up  the  ice  for  fome 
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toif5:rs  round  his  hut.  If  they  want  to  catch 
the  whole  colony  at  once,  inftead  of  breaking 
down  the  (luices  to  drown  the  inhabitants, 
as  it  might  be  done  in  Holland,  they  open 
ihs  caufcway,  to  drain  off  the  water  from 
the  the  pool  where  the  beavers  live.  When 
they  are  thus  left  dry,  defencelefs,  and 
unable  to  efcape,  they  may  be  caught  at 
pleafure  and  deilroycd  at  my  time :  but 
care  is  always  taken  to  leave  a  fufficient 
number  of  males  and  females  to  prcferve  the 
breed;  an  act  of  generofity  which  in  reality 
proceeds  only  from  avarice.  The  cruel  fore- 
light  of  man  only  fpares  a  few  in  order  to 
have  the  more  to  deilroy.  The  beaver, 
whofe  plaintive  cry  feems  to  implore  his  cle- 
mencv  and  pity,  finds  in  the  favage,  whom 
the  Europeans  have  made  barbarous,  only  an 
implacable  enemy,  who  no  longer  fights  fo 
much  to  fupply  his  own  wants,  as  to  furnilh 
fuperfluities  to  another  world. 

If  we  compare  the  manners,  the  police,  and 
the  induftry,of  the  beavers  with  the  wander- 
ing life  of  the  favages  of  Canada;  we  fliall 
be  inclined  to  allow,  admitting  for  the  fupe- 
riority  of  man's  faculties  above  thofeof  ani- 
mah,  that  the  beaver  was  much  further  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  of  focial  life  than  his  pur- 
fiier,  when  the  Europeans  firft  brought  their 
talents  and  improvements  to  North-America. 

The  beaver,  an  older  inhabitant  of  that 
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world  than  man,  and  the  quiet  pofTeiror  of 
tliofe  regions  fo  well  adapted  to  his  fpecics, 
had  employed  that  quiet  he  had  enjoyed  for 
many  ages,  in  the  improvement  of  his  fa- 
culties. In  our  hemifphere,  man  hasfeizcd 
upon  the  moft  wholefome  and  fertile  re- 
gions, and  has  driven  out  or  fubducd  all  o- 
ther  animals.  If  the  bee  and  the  ant  have 
preferved  their  laws  and  government  from 
the  jealous  and  deftruiflive  dominion  of  ty- 
rant man,  this  has  been  owing  to  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  their  (Ize.  It  is  thus  we  fee  fome  re- 
publics, having  neither  fplcndor  nor  Itrength, 
maintain  themfelvcs  by  their  very  weakncfs, 
in  the  midflof  the  vaft  monarchies  of  Europe, 
which  mufl:  fooneror  later  fwallow  them  up. 
But  the  fociable  quadrupeds,  baniflicd  into 
uninhabited  climate's  unfit  for  their  incrcafc, 
have  been  unconnected  in  all  places,  inca- 
pable of  uniting  into  a  community,  or  of  im- 
proving their  natural  fagacity -,  whilfl:  man, 
who  has  reduced  them  to  that  precarious 
ftate,  exults  in  their  degradation,  and  prides 
himfelf  in  that  fuperi.or  nature  and  thofe  ra- 
tional powers  which  conflitute  a  perpetual 
diftin£lion  between  hisfpeci  andallothers. 
The  brutes,  we  are  told,  bring  nothing  to 
perfection:  their  operations,  therefore,  can 
only  be  mechanical,  and  fuppofe  no  principle 
fimilar  to  that  which  actuates  man.  With- 
out examining  in  what  particulars  perfection 
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confifts  ;  whether  the  mod  civilized  being 
is  ill  reality  the  moft  perfedt ;  whether  what 
he  acquires  in  the  property  of  things,  he 
does  not  lofe  in  the  property  of  his  perfon; 
or,  whether  al!  he  adds  to  his  enjoyments  is 
not  fo  much  fubtra<fl:cd  from  his  duration  ; 
"we  cannot  but  confefs,  that  the  beaver,  which 
in  Europe  is  a  wandering,  folitary,  timo- 
rous, and  ftupid  animal,  was  in  Canada  ac- 
quainted with  civil  and  domeUic  government, 
knew  how  to  diftinguidi  the  proper  feafons 
for  labour  and  reft,  was  acquainted  with 
fome  rules  of  architecture,  and  with  the  cu- 
rious and  learned  art  of  conftru6ting  dikes. 
Yet  he  had  attained  to  this  degree  of  im- 
provement with  feeble  and  impcrfe(ffc  tools. 
He  can  hardly  fee  the  work  he  does  with  his 
tail.  IJis  teeth,  which  anfwer  the  purpofes 
of  a  variety  of  tools,  are  circular,  and  con- 
fined by  the  lips.  !Man,  on  the  contrary, 
with  hands  fit  for  every  purpofe,  hath  in 
this  fingle  organ  of  the  touch  all  the  com- 
bined powers  of  ilrength  and  dexterity.  Is 
it  not  to  this  advantage  of  organization  that 
he  owes  the  fuperiority  of  his  fpecies  above 
all  others  ?  It  is  not  becaufe  his  eyes  are 
turned  towards  heaven,  as  thofe  of  all  birds 
are,  that  he  is  the  lord  of  the  creation  *,  it 
is  becaufe  he  is  provided  with  hands  that  are 
fupple,  pliable,  indullrious,  formidable,  and 
weapons  of  defence,  and  ever  ready  to  aflift 
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him.  His  hand  is  his  fceptre  :  it  is  with 
that  he  maiks  his  dominion  over  the  earth,  by 
deftroying  and  ravaging  the  face  of  the  globe. 
The  fured  fign  of  the  population  of  mankind 
is  the  depopulation  of  other  fpecies.  That  of 
heavers  gradually  decreafes  and  difappears  in 
Canada,  fince  the  Eurc^peans  have  been  in 
requeft  of  their  fkins. 

Their  (kins  vary  with  the  climate,  both  in 
colour  and  kind.  In  the  fame  diilridt,  how- 
ever, where  the  colonies  of  civilized  beavers 
are  found,  there  are  fome  that  are  wild  and 
folitary.  Thefe  animals,  who  are  faid  to  be 
turned  out  of  focietv  for  their  ill  behaviour, 
live  in  a  channel  under  ground,  and  have 
neither  lodging  nor  Itorehoufe.  Their  coat 
is  dirty,  and  the  hair  is  worn  off  of  their 
backs  by  rubbing  againft  the  cave  which  they 
dig  for  their  habitation.  This  flip,  which 
commonly  opens  into  fome  pond  or  ditch 
full  of  water,  fometimes  extends  above  a 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  flopes  up  gra- 
dually to  facilitate  their  efcape  from  inunda- 
tions when  the  waters  rife.  Some  of  thefe 
beavers  are  fo  wild  as  to  fly  from  all  commu- 
nication with  their  natural  element,  and  to 
live  entirely  on  land.  In  this  they  agree 
with  our  otters  in  Europe.  Thefe  wild  bea- 
vers have  not  fuch  fleck  hair  as  thofc  that 
live  in  focietics*;  their  furs  are  anfwerable 
to  their  manners. 

Beavers 
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Beavers  are  found  in  America  from  the 
thirtieth  to  the  fixtieth  degree  of  north  la- 
titudco  There  are  but  few  towards  the 
fouth,  but  they  increafe  and  grow  darker  as 
we  advance  towards  the  north.  In  the  coun- 
try of  the  Illinois,  they  are  yellow  and  ftraw- 
coloured ;  higher  ap,  they  are  of  a  light 
chefnut;  to  the  north  of  Canada,  of  a  dark 
chefnut ;  and  fome  are  even  found  that  are 
quite  black,  and  thefe  are  reckoned  the  fineft. 
Yet  in  this  climate,  the  coldefl  that  is  inha- 
bited by  this  fpecies,  there  are  fome  among 
the  black  ones  that  are  quite  white;  others 
white  fpeckled  with  grey,  and  fometimes 
with  fandy  fpots  on  the  rump :  fo  much  does 
nature  delight  in  (hewing  the  gradations  of 
warmth  and  cold,  and  their  various  influen- 
ces not  only  on  the  figure  but  on  the  very 
clothing  of  animals.  The  value  that  men 
fet  on  their  lives,  depends  upon  the  colour 
of  their  flcins.  Some  they  negledl  to  that 
degree,  that  they  will  not  even  kill  them  j 
but  this  is  uncommon. 


CHAP.  IV. 

In  what  places,  and  in  what  manner  the 
Fur-trade  was  carried  on. 

'"PHE  fur-trade  was  the  firft  the  Europeans 

•*•  carried  on  in  Canada.    It  was  firft  opened 
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by  the  French  colony  at  Tadoufac,  a  port 
fituated  thirty  leagues  below  Quebec.  About 
the  year  1640,  the  town  of  Les  Trois  Ri- 
vieres, at  the  diftance  of  twenty-five  leagues 
from  the  capital,  and  higher  up,  became  a 
fecond  mart.  In  procefs  of  time  all  the  fur- 
trade  centered  in  Montreal.  The  (kins  were 
brought  thither  on  canoes  made  of  the  bark 
of  trees  in  the  month  cf  June.  The  num- 
ber of  Indians  who  refortcd  to  that  place  in- 
creafed,  as  the  fame  of  the  French  fprcad 
further.  The  account  of  the  r';ception  they 
had  met  with,  the  fjght  of  the  things  they 
had  received  in  exchange  for  their  goods, 
every  thing  contribu:ed  to  incrcafe  the  con- 
courfe.  Whenever  they  returned  with  a 
frefli  fupply  of  furs,  they  always  brought  a 
new  nation  along  with  them.  Thus  a  kind 
of  fair  was  opened,  to  which  the  fevcral 
tribes  of  that  vail  continent  rcforted. 

The  Englifh  grew  jealous  of  this  branch 
of  wealth  •,  and  the  colony  they  had  founded 
at  New  York  foon  found  means  to  divert 
the  ftream  of  this  great  circulation.  As 
foon  as  they  had  fecured  a  fubfiltencc,  by  bc- 
ftowing  their  firft  attention  upon  agricul- 
ture, they  began  to  think  of  the  fur-trade, 
which  was  at  firft  confined  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Iroquois.  The  five  nations  of 
that  name  would  not  fuffer  theii  lands  to 
be  traverfed  in  order  to  give  an  opportu- 
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nity  of  treating  with  other  favage  nations 
who  were  at  conftant  enmity  with  them  ; 
nor  would  they  allow  thofe  nations  to  come 
upon  their  territories  to  fhare  in  competition 
with  them  the  profits  of  the  trade  they  had 
opened  with  the  Europeans.  But  time  ha- 
ving extinguifhedj  or  rather  fufpended,  the 
national  hoililities  between  the  Indians,  the 
Englifh  fpread  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
favagcs  flocked  to  them  from  all  quarters. 
This  nation  had  infinite  advantages  for  ob- 
taining the  preference  over  their  rivals  the 
French.  Their  navigation  was  eafier,  and 
confequently  they  could  afford  to  underfell 
them.  They  were  the  only  manufacturers  of 
the  coarfe  cloths  that  beft  fuited  the  favages. 
The  beaver-trade  was  free  among  them  ; 
whe'feas,  among  the  French,  it  was,  and  ever 
has  been,  fubjeft  to  the  tyranny  of  monopoly. 
At  this  time  the  French  in  Canada  indul- 
ged themfelves  more  freely  in  a  cuftom 
which  at  firft  had  been  confined  within  nar- 
row bounds.  Their  inclination  for  frequent- 
ing the  woods,  which  was  that  of  the  firft 
colonids,  had  been  wifely  redrained  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
colony.  Permiflion  was,  however,  granted 
every  year  to  twenty-five  perfons  to  extend 
beyond  thefc  limits,  to  trade  with  the  Indians. 
The  fuperiority  which  New  York  was  ac- 
quiring, was  the  caufe  of  increafing  the  num- 
ber 
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berof  thefe  permiflions.  They  were  a  kind 
of  patent,  which  the  patentees  might  make 
life  of  either  in  perfon  or  by  proxy,  and  which 
laded  a  year  or  mo'-e.  They  were  fold;  and 
the  produce  was  diftributed  by  the  governor 
of  the  colony  to  the  officers  or  their  widows 
and  children,  to  hofpitals  and  miffionaries, 
to  fuch  as  had  diitinguifhed  themfelves  by 
fome  great  adlion  or  fome  ufeful  underta- 
king, and  fometimes  even  to  the  creatures 
of  the  governor  who  fold  ths  patents  him- 
ftlf.  The  money  which  he  did  not  give 
away,  or  did  not  chufe  to  keep,  was  put  into 
the  public  coffers  ;  but  he  was  accountable 
to  none  for  his  adminift;ration. 

This  cuftom  was  attended  with  fatal  con- 
fequences.  Many  of  thefe  traders  fettled 
among  the  Indians,  to  defraud  their  partners 
whofe  goods  they  had  difpofed  of.  Many 
more  went  and  fettled  among  the  Englifh, 
where  the  profits  were  greater.  Several  of 
the  French  were  loft  upon  immenfe  lakes, 
frequently  agitated  with  violent  ftorms  j  a- 
mong  the  cafcades,  which  render  navigation 
fo  dangerous  up  the  broadeft  rivers  in  the 
whole  world  ;  under  the  weight  of  the  ca- 
noes, the  provifions,  and  the  bales  of  goods, 
which  they  were  forced  to  carry  upon  their 
(boulders  at  the  carrying  places^  where  the 
rapidity  or  (hallownefs  of  the  water  obliged 
them  to  quit  the  rivers,  and  purfue  their 
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journey  by  land.     Numbers  pcrifhed  in  the 
{now  and  on  the  ice,   by  hunger,  or  by  the 
fword  of  the  enemy.     Thofe  who  returned 
to  the  colony  with  a  prolit  of  fix  or  fevcn 
hundred  per  cent,  were  not  always  the  more 
ufeful  members,  as  they  gave  themfelves  up 
to  the  greatcfl  excefl'cs,    and  by  their  exam- 
ple difgufted  others  from  afTiduous  labours. 
Their  fortunes  difappeared  as  quickly  as  they 
had  been  amafled,  like  thofe  moving  moun- 
tains which  a  whirlwind  raifes  and  dcftroys 
at  once  on  the  famly  plains  of  Africa.    Moft 
of  thefe  tr;iv/elling  traders,  fpent  with  the  ex- 
cefllve  fatigues  which  their  avarice  prompted 
them  to  undergo,  and  the  licentioufnefs  of  a 
wandering  and  diflblute  life,  dragged  on  a  pre- 
mature old  age  in  indigence  a    .1  infamy.  The 
government  took  notice  of  thefe  ii  regularities, 
and  put  the  fur-trade  upon  a  better  footing. 
France  had  for  a  long  time  been   incef- 
fantly  employed   in   ereding  a  number  of 
forts,  which  were  thought  neceflary  for  her 
prefervation  and  aggrandizement  in  North 
America.     Thofe  they  had  built  to  the  weft 
and  fouth  of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  were 
large  and  (Irong,  and  were  intended  to  con- 
fine the  ambition   of   the   Englifh.     Thofe 
which  were  conltrucfbed  on  the  feveral  lakes 
in  the  moft  important  pofitions,  formed  a 
chain  which  extended  northward  to  the  di- 
itance  of  a  thoufand  leagues  from  Quebec  ; 

but 
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but  they  were  only  miferable  pallfades,  in- 
tended to  keep  the  Indians  in  awe,  and  to 
fecure  their  alliance  and  the  produce  of 
their  chafe.  There  was  a  garrifon  in  each, 
more  or  lefs  numerous  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  pofl  and  of  the  enemies  who 
threatened  it.  it  was  the  ight  proper  to  in- 
tiufi:  the  commandant  ot  each  of  thefe  forts 
with  the  exclufive  right  of  buying  and  fell- 
ing in  the  whole  didridl:  under  his  dominion. 
This  privilege  was  purchafed;  but  as  it  was 
always  produ<flive  of  profit,  and  fometimes 
of  a  confiderable  fortune,  it  was  granted  to 
none  but  fuch  ofiicers  as  were  moft  in  fa- 
vour. If  any  of  thcfe  had  not  a  (lock  fuf- 
ficient"  for  the  undertaking,  he  could  eafily 
get  fome  monied  men  to  join  wiih  him.  It 
was  pietendcd,  that  this  fyftem,  far  from  be- 
ing contrary  to  the  benefit  of  the  fervice,  was 
a  means  of  promoting  it;  as  it  obliged  the 
gentlemen  of  the  ai  my  to  keep  up  more  con- 
ilant  connections  with  the  natives,  to  watch 
their  motions,  and  to  negledl  nothing  that 
could  fecure  their  friendfhip.  Nobody  fore- 
faw,  or  chofe  to  forefee,  that  this  could  not 
fail  of  ftifling  every  fentiment  but  that  of 
felf-intereft,  and  would  be  a  fource  of  per- 
petual oppreflion. 

This  tyranny,  which  foon  became  univer- 
fal,  was  feverely  felt  at  Frontenac,  at  Nia- 
gara, and  at  Toronto.     '1  he  farmers  of  thofe 
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three  forts,  abufing  their  privilege,  fct  fo  low 
a  value  upon  the  goods  that  were  brought 
them,  and  rated  their  own  fo  high,  that  by 
degrees  the  Indians  would  not  Hop  there. 
They  went  in  vaft  numbers  to  Chouaguen, 
on  the  lake  Ontario,  where  the  Englifh  dealt 
with  them  upon  more  advantageous  terms. 
Thefe  new  connections  were  reprefcnted  as 
alarming  to  the  court  of  France,  who  found 
means  to  weaken  them  by  taking  the  trade 
of  thefe  three  poils  into  her  own  hands,  and 
treating  the  Indians  Hill  better  than  they 
were  treated  by  the  rival  nation. 

The  confequence  was,  that  the  king  ac- 
quired the  fole  pofleffion  of  all  the  refufe  of 
the  furs;  and  got  the  ikins  of  all  the  beafts 
that  were  killed  in  the  fummer  and  autumn, 
the  mod  ordinary,  the  thinned,  and  moil  ea- 
(ily  fpoiled,  were  referved  for  the  king.  All 
thefe  damaged  furs,  unfairly  bought,  and 
carelefsly  heaped  up  in  warehoufes,  were 
eaten  up  by  the  moths.  At  the  proper  fea- 
fon  for  fending  them  to  Quebec,  they  were 
put  into  boats,  and  left  to  the  difcretion  of 
foldiers,  paflengers,  and  watermen,  who,  as 
they  had  no  concern  in  thofe  goods,  did  i«it 
take  the  lead  care  to  keep  them  dry.  When 
they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  managers  of 
the  colony,  they  were  fold  for  half  of  the 
little  they  were  worth.  Thus  the  returns 
were,  rather  lefs  than  the  fums  advanced  by 
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the  government  for  this  lofing  trade. 

But  though  this  trade  was  of  no  value  to 
the  king,  it  may  yet  be  doubted  whether  it 
brought  any  profit  to  the  Indians,  though 
^o\d  and  filver  were  not  the  dangerous  me- 
dium of  their  tralhc.  They  received,  indeed, 
in  exchange  for  their  furs,  faws,  knives, 
hatchets,  kettles,  filh-hooks.  needles,  thread, 
ordinary  linen,  coarfe  woollen  Huffs,  the  firll 
tokens  or  band?  of  fociabilitv.  But  we  fold 
them  articles  likewife  that  would  have  proved 
prejudicial  to  them  even  as  a  gift  or  a  prefent, 
fuch  as  guns,  powder  and  fliot,  tobacco,  and 
efpecially  brandy. 

This  liquor,  the  mofl  fatal  prefent  the  old 
world  ever  made  to  the  new,  was  no  fooner 
known  to  the  favages,  than  they  grew  paf- 
fionatcly  fond  of  it.  It  was  equally  impofTible 
for  them  to  abftain  from  it,  or  to  ufe  it  with 
moderation.  It  was  foon  obferved  that  this 
liquor  difturbed  their  domeftic  peace,  de- 
prived them  of  their  judgment,  made  them 
furious  :,  that  it  occafioned  huibands,  wives, 


children,  brothers  and  fifter; 
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quarrel  with  one  anotber*  In  v  iuj  did  fomc 
fober  Frenchmen  expoflul  tf;  witi  fhem,  and 
endeavour  to  fliame  tl  e  >»  o;  *:  >i  thefe  ex- 
ceffes.  **  It  is  you  (anfwered  they)  who  have 
**  taught  us  to  drink  this  liquor*,  and  now  we 
*'  cannot  do  without  it.  If  you  refufe  to  give 
"  it  to  us,  we  will  go  and  get  it  of  the  Englifh. 
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*•  It  is  yoj  have  done  rhe  mifchief,   and  it 
**  cannot  be  repaired." 

The  court  cf  France,  upon  receiving  con- 
tradi^lory  information  with  refpecl  to  the 
diforders  occaGohed  by  this  pernicious  tradi!, 
hath  alternately  prohibited,  tolerated,  andau- 
thorifed  it,  according  to  the  light  in  which  it 
was  reprefentcd  tothe  miniflry.  In  the  midft 
of  theie  variations,  the  interell  of  the  mer- 
chants was  feldom  at  a  Hand.  The  fale  of 
brandy  was  v.  all  times  nearly  the  ^ame.  Ra- 
tional men  confidered  it,  however,  as  the 
principal  caufc  of  the  diminution  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  confequently  of  the  Ikins  of 
beafls,  which  became  every  day  more  and 
more  evident. 


C  H  A  P.  V. 

State  of   Canada   at   the   peace   of 
Utrp:cht. 

A  T  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  this  vaft  coun- 
•^^  try  was  in  a  (late  of  weaknefs  and  mi- 
fery  not  to  be  conceived.  This  was  owing 
to  the  French  who  came  there  firft,  and  who 
rather  threw  thcmfelvcs  into  this  country 
thar  fettled  upon  it.  Moft  of  them  had  done 
nothing  more  ihan  run  about  the  woods; 
the  more  rcafonable  among  had  attempted 
fom'i  cultures,  but  without  choice  or  plan. 
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A  piece  of  ground,  haftily  tilled  and  built 
upon,  was  as  hallily  forfalcen.  However, 
the  expences  the  government  was  at,  together 
with  the  profits  of  the  fur-trade,  at  fimes 
afforded  the  inhabitants  a  comfortable  fub- 
fiftence;  but  a  feries  of  unfortunate  wars 
foon  deprived  them  of  thefe  enjoyments.  In 
1 714,  the  exports  from  Canada  did  not  ex- 
ceed 13,125/.  This  fum,  added  to  15,312/. 
10 s.  which  the  government  fent  over  every 
year,  was  all  the  colony  had  to  depend  upon 
for  the  payment  of  the  goods  they  received 
from  Europe.  And  indeed  thefe  were  fo 
few,  that  mod  people  were  reduced  to  wear 
Ikins  like  the  Indians.  Such  was  the  deplo- 
rable fituution  of  the  far  greater  part  of  twenty 
thoufand  French  inhabitants,  who  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  ia  thefe  immenfe  regions. 


>;-. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Population,  agriculture,  manners,  go- 
vernment, fiflierics,  induftry,  and 
revenues  of  Canada. 


T>UT  the  happy  fplrit  which  at  that  time 
^  animated  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world, 
roufed  Canada  from  the  languid  (late  in 
which  it  had  been  fo  long  plunged.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  eftimates  taken  in  1753  and 
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1758,  which  were  nearly  equal,  that  the  po- 
pulation amounted  to  91,000  fouls,  exclufive 
of  the  regular  troops,  whofe  numbers  varied 
according  to  the  ditFerent  exigencies  of  the 
colony. 

This  calculation  did  not  include  the  many 
allies  difperfed  throughout  an  extent  of  1200 
leagues  in  length,  and  of  confiderable  breadth; 
nor  yet  the  i6,qoo  Indians  who  d\^elt  in  the 
centie  of  the  French  fettlements,  or  in  their 
neighbourhood.  None  of  thefe  were  ever 
confidered  as  fubjecfls,  tho*  they  lived  in  the 
midftof  agreat  European  colony:  thefmallcit 
clans  (lili  preferved  their  independence.  All 
men  talk  of  liberty,  but  the  favage  alone  en- 
joys  it.  Not  only  the  whole  nation,  but  every 
individual,  is  truly  free.  The  confcioufnefs 
of  his  independence  operates  upon  all  his 
thoughts  and  aclions.  He  wouKl  enter  the 
palace  of  an  Afiatic  monarch  jufl  as  he 
would  come  into  a  peafant's  cottage,  and  nei- 
ther be  dazzled  by  his  fplcndor  nor  awed 
by  his  power.  It  is  his  own  fpecies,  it  is 
mankind,  it  is  his  equal,  that  he  loves  and 
rcfpecls;  but  he  would  hate  a  mafter,  and 
deltroy  him. 

Part  of  the  French  colony  was  centured  in 
three  cities.  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada, 
33  1 500  leagues  diflant  from  France,  and  120 
leagues  from  the  fea.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  on  a  pcninfula  laade  by 
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the  rlvv:r  St  Lawrence  and  the  river  St 
Charles;  and  commands  a  profpe£lover  ex- 
tenfive  fields  which  ferve  to  enrich  it,  and 
a  very  fafe  road  that  will  admit  upwards  of 
two  hundred  (liips.  It  is  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Two  thirds  of  this  circuit  are 
defended  by  the  water  and  the  rocks,  which 
arc  a  better  fecurity  than  the  fortifications 
ere6led  on  the  ramparts  that  cut  the  penin- 
fula.  The  houfes  are  tolerably  well  con- 
ftrucled.  The  inhabitants  were  computed 
at  about  10,000  fouls  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1759.  It  w?.s  the  centre  of  commerce, 
and  the  feat  of  government. 

The  city  of  the  Trois  Rivieres,  built  ten 
years  later  than  Quebec,  and  fituated  thirty 
leagues  higher,  was  raifed  with  a  view  of  en- 
couraging the  trade  with  the  northern  In- 
dians. But  this  fettlement,  though  brilliant 
at  firll,  never  attained  to  more  than  1500 
inhabitants,  becaufe  the  fur-trade  was  foon 
diverted  from  this  market,  and  carried  en- 
tirely to  Montreal. 

Montreal  is  an  ifland,  ten  leagues  long  and 
foiir  broad  almofl,  formed  by  the  river  St 
Lawrence,  fixry  leagues  above  Quebec.  Of 
all  the  adjacent  country,  this  is  the  mildeil:, 
:he  moft  pleafant,  and  the  mod  fruitful  fpot. 
A  few  fcattered  huts,  erected  by  chance  in 
1640,  advs^nced  to  a  regular  built  town, 
which  contained  four  thoufiind  inhabitants. 
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At  firfi:  it  lay  expofed  to  the  infults  of  tlie 
favages  *,  but  was  afterwards  enclofed  with 
flight  palifades,  and  then  with  a  wall,  about 
fifteen  feet  high,  topped  with  battlements. 
It  fell  to  decay  when  the  inroads  of  the 
Iroquois  obliged  the  French  to  ere<^l:  forts 
higher  up  the  country  to  fecure  the  fur- 
trade. 

The  other  colonics,  who  were  not  com- 
prifed  within  the  walls  of  thefe  three  cities, 
did  not  live  in  towns,  but  were  fcattered 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  St  Lawrence, 
None  were  to  be  feen  near  the  mouth  of  that 
liver,  where  the  foil  is  rugged  and  barren, 
and  where  no  corn  will  ripen.  The  firft  ha- 
bitations to  the  fouth  began  fifty  leagues, 
and  to  the  north  twenty  leagues,  below 
Quebec  j  they  were  thinly  fcattered,  and  their 
produce  was  but  inditTerent.  The  truly  f'^r- 
tile  fields  began  only  near  the  capital,  a  id 
they  grew  better  as  one  drew  nearer  to  Mon- 
treal. Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  to  the 
eye  than  the  rich  borders  of  that  long  and 
broad  canal.  Woods  fcattered  here  and  there 
which  decorated  the  tops  of  the  gralTy  moun- 
tains, meadows  covered  with  flocks,  fields 
crowned  with  ripening  corn,  fmall  dreams 
of  water  flowing  down  to  the  river,  churches 
and  caftles  feen  at  intervals  through  the  trees, 
exhibited  a  fucceflTion  of  the  mod  enchanting 
profpedls.  Thefe  would  have  been  dill  more 
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dcllgbtful,  if  the  edidl  of  1745  had  been  ob-.. 
fcrvcd,  which  forbade  the  coloniil  from  di- 
viding his  plantations,  unlefs  they  were  an 
acre  and  a  half  in  front,  and  thirty  or  forty 
acres  in  depth.  Indolent  heirs  would  not 
then  have  torn  in  pieces  the  inheritance  of 
their  fathers.  They  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  form  new  plantations*,  and  vail 
fpaces  of  fallow  land  would  no  longer  have 
feparated  rich  and  cultivated  plains. 

Nature  herfelf  directed  the  labours  of  the 
hufbandman,  and  taught  him  to  avoid  watery 
and  fandy  grounds,  and  all  thofe  where  the 
pine,  the  lii-trce,  and  the  cedar,  grew  fulitary ; 
but  wherever  he  found  a  foil  covered  with 
maple,  oak,  beach,  horn-beam,  and  fmall 
cherry  trees,  there  he  might  reafonably  ex- 
pe6\  ap  Micreafeof  twenty  to  one  in  his  wheat, 
and  thirty  to  one  in  Indian  corn,  without 
the  trouble  of  manuring. 

All  the  plantations,  though  of  diflerent 
extents,  were  fufncieiic  for  the  wants  of 
their  refpedlive  owners.  There  were  few  of 
them  did  not  yield  maize,  barley,  flax,  hemp, 
tobacco,  pulfe,  and  pot-herbs,  in  great  plenty, 
excellent  in  their  kind. 

Molt  of  the  inhabitants  had  a  fcore  of  flieep 
whofe  wool  was  very  valuable  to  them,  ten  or 
a  dozen  niilch-cows,  and  live  or  fix  oxen  for 
the  plough.  The  cattle  was  fmall,  but  their 
flelh  WoS  excellent,  and  thefe  people  lived 
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much  better  than  our  country  people  do  in 
Europe. 

With  this  kind  of  affluence,  they  could  af- 
ford to  keep  a  good  number  of  horfes.  They 
were  not  fine,  indeed  ;  but  able  to  go  through 
a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  and  to  run  a  pro- 
digious way  upon  the  fnow.  They  were  fo 
fond  of  multiplying  them  in  the  colony,  that 
in  winter-time  they  would  lavifli  on  them  the 
corn  that  they  themfelves  regretted  at  another 
feafon. 

Such  was  the  fitustlon  of  the  83,000 
French  difperfed  or  colledled  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  St  Lawrence.  Above  the  head 
of  the  river,  and  in  what  is  called  the  Upper 
Country,  there  were  8000  more,  who  were 
more  addii^led  to  hunting  and  trade  than  to 
hulbandry. 

Their  HrH.  fcttlemcnt  was  Catarakui,  or 
fort  Frontenac,  built  in  1 671,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  lake  Ontario,  to  Hop  the  inroads  of  the 
Englifli  and  Iroquois.  The  bay  of  this  place 
ferved  as  a  harbour  for  the  men  of  war  and 
trading  vellcls  belonging  to  this  great  lake, 
which  might  with  more  propriety  be  called  a 
fe-a,  and  where  ftorms  are  almoit  as  frequent 
and  as  dieadful  as  on  the  ocean. 

Between  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  which 
both  mealure  300  leagues  in  circumference, 
lies  a  continent  of  fourteen  leagues.  This 
land  is  interfused  towards  the  middle  by  the 
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famous  fall  of  Niagara,  which  from  its  height, 
breadth,  and  fliape,  and  from  the  quantity 
and  impetuofity  of  its  waters,  is  juftly  ac- 
counted the  mod  wonderful  cataracSl  in  the 
world.  It  was  above  this  grand  and  awful 
waterfall,  that  France  had  ere<fled  fortifi- 
cations, with  a  dcfign  to  prevent  the  In- 
dians, from  carrying  their  furs  to  the  rival 
nation. 

Beyond  the  lake  Erie  is  an  extent  of  land, 
didinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the  Strait, 
which  exceeds  all  Canada  for  the  mildnefs  of 
the  climate,  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
profpecS^s,  the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the 
profufion  of  game  and  fill}.  Nature  has  la- 
vilLed  all  her  fweeti;  to  enrich  this  delight- 
ful fpot.  But  this  was  not  the  motive  that 
determined  the  French  to  fettle  there  in  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  It  was  the 
vicinity  of  feveral  Indian  nations  who  could 
fupply  them  abundantly  with  furs  ;  and,  in- 
deed, this  trade  increafcd  with  confiderable 
rapidity. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  new  fettlemcnt  proved 
fatal  to  the  poft  of  Michillimakinach,  a  hun- 
dred leagues  further,  between  the  lake  Mi- 
chigan, the  lake  Huron,  and  the  lake  Supe- 
rior, which  are  all  three  navigable.  The 
greated  part  of  the  trade  which  ufcd  to  be 
carried  on  there  with  the  natives,  went  over 
to  the  Sraic ;  and  there  it  fixed. 
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Beficles  the  forts  already  mentioned,  there 
are  fome  of  lefler  note,  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  conftruded  upon  rivers,  or  at 
the  openings  between  the  mountains.  The 
fjffl  fentiment  intered  infpircs  is  that  of 
millrufl,  and  its  firit  impulfe  is  that  of  at- 
tack or  defence.  Each  of  thefe  forts  was 
manned  with  a  garrifon,  which  defended  the 
French  who  were  fettled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Ail  together  made  up  8000  fouls,  who 
inhabited  the  upper  country. 

The  manners  of  the  French  colonifts  fet- 
tled in  Canada  were  not  always  anfwerable 
to  the  climate  they  inhabited.  Thofe  that 
lived  in  the  country  fpent  their  winter  in 
idlenefs,  gravely  fitting  by  their  fire-fide. 
When  the  return  of  fpring  called  them  out 
to  the  indifpcnfable  labours  of  the  field,  they 
ploughed  the  ground  fuperficially  without 
ever  manuring  it,  fowed  ir  carelefsly,  and 
then  funk  again  into  their  former  indolence 
till  harvelt-time.  'I'he  people  were  too  proud 
or  too  lazy  to  M'ork  for  hire,  fo  that  every 
family  was  obliged  to  gather  in  their  own 
crops  i  and  nothinr;  was  to  be  (ten  of  that 
fprightly  joy,  which  on  a  fine  fummer's 
day  enlivens  the  reapers,  whilll  th?y  arc  ga- 
thering in  their  rich  harvells.  Thofe  of  the 
Canadians  never  went  beyond  a  fmall  parcel 
of  corn  of  each  kind,  a  little  hay  and  tobacco, 
a  few  cyder-apples,  cabbages,  aud  onions. 
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This  was  the  whole  produce  of  a  plantation 
in  that  country. 

This  amazing  negligence  might  be  owing 
to  feveral  caufes.  The  exceflive  cold  ia 
winter,  which  froze  up  the  risers,  in  a  man- 
ner locked  up  and  benumbed  the  faculties  of 
men.  They  contraifked  fuch  a  habit  of  idlc- 
nefs  during  the  continuance  of  the  feverc 
weather  for  eight  months  fucceflively,  that 
labour  appeared  an  intolerable  hardfhip  even 
in  the  fineft  weather.  The  numerous  fefti- 
vals  of  their  religion  were  another  hindrance 
to  their  induflry.  Men  are  ready  enough  to 
praOife  tl  at  kind  of  devotion  which  exempts 
them  from  labour.  Laftly,  their  paiTion  for 
arms,  which  had  been  purpofely  encouraged 
aniongft  thefe  courageous  and  daring  men, 
made  them  averfe  from  the  labours  of  hulban- 
dry.  Their  minds  were  fo  entirely  abforbed 
in  military  glory,  th.u  they  were  fond  of 
nothing  but  war,  though  they  engaged  in  it 
without  pay. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  efpecially  of 
the  capital,  lived,  both  in  winter  and  fum- 
mer,  in  a  conftant  round  of  difljpation.  They 
were  alike  infenfible  to  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, and  to  the  pleafures  of  imagination; 
they  had  no  tafte  for  arts  or  fciences,  for 
reading  or  inftruclion.  Their  only  palTion 
was  amufement,  and  perfons  of  all  ages  were 
fond  of  dancing  at  alfcmblies.     This  way  of 
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life  coiifldcrably  incrcaicti  tlie  influence  of 
the  ladies;  u-ho  were  poircllcd  of  every  at- 
traction, except  thofe  fo^t  emotions  of  the 
foul,  which  alone  conllitute  the  merit  and 
the  charm  of  beauty.  Lively,  gay,  covjucttes, 
anil  addicted  to  gallantry,  ihey  were  more 
^^ratified  with  iiifpiririg  than  feeling  the  tcn- 
d'rr  palFion.  In  both  fexcs  might  be  ohfcr- 
ved  a  greater  degree  of  devotion  than  virtue, 
more  religion  than  probity,  a  higher  fcnfe 
of  honour  than  of  real  honefty,  Supcrilition 
took  place  of  morality,  as  it  does  wherever 
men  are  taught  to  believe  that  ceremonies 
will  compenfate  for  good  works,  and  that 
crimes  are  expiated  by  prayers. 
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never  have  taken  fuch  an  afcendant  in  Ca- 
nada, had  the  government  been  careful  to 
employ  tlve  minds  of  the  people  upon  fo- 
lid  and  profitable  objecls.  But  all  the  co- 
lonifts  were  required  to  pay  an  implicit  obe- 
dience to  a  mere  military  authority.  They 
were  unacq,ua^inted  with  the  flow  and  fure 
procefs  of  the  laws.  The  will  of  the  chief, 
or  of  his  delegates,  was  an  oracle,  which 
they  were  no^t  even  at  liberty  to  intcrpiet; 
an  awful  decree,  which  they  were  to  fubmit 
to  without  examination.  Delays,  reprefen- 
tations,  excufes  of  honour,  were  fo  miaiy 
crimes  in  the  eyes  of  a  defpotic  ruler,  who 
had  ufurped  a  power  of  punifliing  or  abfol- 
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ring;  by  his  b:\re  word.  He  held  in  his  own 
hands  all  favours  and  penalties,  rewards  and 
punilhnicntsi  the  right  of  imprifoning  with- 
out the  (hadow  of  a  crime,  and  the  (till  more 
forniiilable  right  of  inforcinga  reverence  for 
his  decrees  as  (o  many  ails  of  juflice,  tho* 
they  were  but  the  irregular  fallies  of  his  own 
caprice. 

In  early  times,  this  unlimited  power  was 
not  coTifined  to  matters  relative  to  military 
difcipline  and  political  adminiftration,  but 
was  extended  even  to  civil  jurifdi6\ion.  The 
governor  decided  arbitrarily  and  without  ap- 
peal upon  all  dilT'erences  arifing  between  the 
colonilts.  Fortunately  thefe  contefts  were 
very  rjLTC,  in  a  country  where  ail  things  were 
ahiioll,  as  it  were,  in  common.  This  dan- 
gerous authority  fubfifled  till  1663,  ^t  which 
period  a  tribunal  was  erected  in  the  capital, 
forthe  definitive  trial  of  all  caufes  depending 
throughout  the  colony.  The  cullom  of  Pa- 
ris, modified  fuitably  to  local  combinations, 
formed  the  code  of  their  laws. 

This  code  was  not  mutilated  or  disfigured 
by  a  mixture  of  revenue  laws.  The  admini- 
ftration of  the  finances  in  Canada  only  took 
up  a  few  fines  of  alienation ;  a  trifling  contri- 
bution from  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal  towards  keeping  up  the  fortifica- 
tions ;  and  fome  duties  upon  all  goods  im- 
ported and  exported,  which,  indeed,  were 
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too  high.  In  1747,  all  thefe  feveral  article* 
brought  no  more  than  1 1,383/.  15  j.  into  the 
treafury. 

The  lands  were  not  taxed  by  che  govern- 
ment, nor  did  they  enjoy  an  entire  exemp- 
tion. A  great  miftake  was  made  at  the  firft 
fettling  of  the  colony,  in  granting  to  officers 
and  gentlemen  a  piece  of  land,  from  two  to 
four  leagues  in  front,  and  unlimited  in 
depth.  Thefe  great  proprietors,  who  were 
men  of  moderate  fortunes,  and  unfkilled  in 
agriculture, .were  unable  to  manage  fuch  vaft 
eftates,  and  were  therefore  under  a  necef- 
fity  of  making  over  their  lands  to  foldiers  or 
planters  upon  condition  ihey  (hould  pay  them 
a  kind  of  ground-rent  or  homage  for  ever. 
This  was  introducing  into  America  fomc- 
thing  very  like  the  feudal  government,  which 
was  fo  long  fatal  to  Europe.  The  lord  ce- 
ded ninety  acres  to  each  of  his  vaflals,  who 
on  their  part  engaged  to  work  in  his  mill,  to 
pay  him  anna^lly  one  or  two  fols  per  acre,  and 
a  Dufliel  and  a  half  of  corn  for  the  entire 
grant.  This  tax,  though  but  a  fmall  one, 
maintained  a  great  number  of  idle  people,  at 
the  expence  of  the  only  clafs  with  which  a 
colony  ought  to  have  been  peopled.  The 
true  inhabitants,  the  laborious  men,  found 
the  burden  of  maintaining  an  annuitant  no- 
bility increafed  by  the  additional  exactions 
of  the  clergy.     In  1667,  the  tithes  were  im- 
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pofed.  They  were,  indeed,  reduced  to  a 
twenty-fixth  part  of  the  crops,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  clamours  of  that  rapacious  bo- 
dy ;  but  flill  this  was  an  oppreflion,  in  a 
country  where  the  clergy  had  a  property  al- 
loted  them,  which  was  fufficient  for  their 
maintenance. 

So  many  impediments  thrown  in  the  way 
of  agriculture,  difabled  the  colony  to  pay 
for  the  neceflaries  that  came  from  the  mo- 
ther country.  The  French  miniftry  were  at 
laft  fo  fully  convinced  of  this  truth,  that  af- 
ter having  always  cbftinately  oppofed  the 
edablilhment  of  manufactures  in  America, 
they  thought  it  their  intereft  even  to  pro- 
mote them,  in  1706.  But  thefe  too  tarjy 
encouragements  had  very  little  efFe£l ;  and 
the  united  indudry  of  the  colonids  could  ne- 
ver produce  more  than  a  few  coarfe  linenSi 
and  fome  very  bad  woollen  (luffs. 

The  fifhcries  were  not  much  more  invi- 
ting than  the  manufactures.  The  only  one 
that  could  be  an  obje£t  of  exportation,  was 
that  of  the  Seal.  This  animal  has  been 
ranked  in  the  clafs  of  fi(h,  though  he  is  not 
dumb,  is  always  born  on  land,  and  lives 
more  on  dry  ground  than  in  the  water.  His 
head  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  a  maftifF.  He 
has  four  paws,  which  are  very  fhort,efpecial- 
ly  the  hinder  ones,  which  ferve  him  rather 
to  crawl  than  to  walk  upon.     They  are  fha- 
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ped  like  fins,  but  ♦■he  fore-feet  have  tlaws. 
Hisfkin  is  hard,  and  covered  with  fhorthair. 
He  is  born  white,  but  turns  ^andy  or  black 
as  he  grows  up.  Sometimes  he  is  of  all  the 
three  colours. 

There  are  two  diflindl  forts  of  feals.  The 
larger  fort  will  fometimes  weigh  no  lefs  than 
two  thoufand  weight,  and  feem  to  have  a 
{harper  fnout  than  the  others.  The  fmall 
ones,  whofe  ikin  is  commonly  marbled,  »:re 
brilker,  and  more  dexterous  at  extricating 
themfelves  out  of  the  fnares  that  are  laid  for 
them.  The  Indians  have  the  art  of  ta- 
ming them  fo  far  as  to  make  them  follow 
them. 

It  is  upon  the  rocks  that  they  couple,  and 
that  the  dams  lay  their  young,  and  fome- 
times upon  the  ice.  They  commouly  bear 
two  ;  and  they  frequently  fuckle  them  in  the 
water,  but  more  frequently  on  land.  When 
they  want  to  teach  thvim  to  fwim,  it  is  f;\id 
they  carry  them  upon  their  bucks,  drop  them 
now  and  then  into  the  water,  then  take  them 
up  again,  and  pioceed  in  this  manner  till 
they  are  ftrong  enough  to  fwim  of  them- 
felves. Moft  little  birds  flutter  about  from 
fpray  to  fpray  before  they  venture  to  fly  a- 
broad  J  the  eagle  carries  her  young,  to  train 
them  up  to  encounter  the  boifterous  winds  ; 
it  is  not  therefore  furpriring,  that  the  fsal, 
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born  on  land,  rnould  exercife  her  little:  ones 
in  living  under  water. 

The  manner  of  fiihing  for  thefe  amphi- 
bious animals  is  very  fimple.  Their  cuftom 
is,  when  they  are  out  at  fea,  to  enter  into  the 
creeks  with  the  tide.  As  Coon  as  fome  place 
is  difcovered  where  they  rtfort  in  flioals, 
they  furround  it  with  nets  and  (lakes,  only 
taking  care  to  leave  a  little  opening  for  them 
to  get  in.  At  high  water  this  opening  is 
ftopped  up,  and  when  the  tide  is  gone  down 
the  prey  remains  on  dry  ground.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  do  but  to  knock  them  down. 
Sometimes  the  fifliermen  get  into  a  canoe, 
and  follow  them  to  their  lurking  places, 
where  they  fire  upon  them  the  moment  they 
put  their  heads  out  of  the  water  to  take  in 
air.  If  they  are  only  wounded,  they  are  eafily 
caught ;  if  they  are  killed  they  fink  diretSlly, 
but  are  fetched  up  by  greut  dogs  that  are 
trained  up  to  dive  for  them  feven  or  eight 
fathom  under  water. 

The  r^in  of  the  fcal  was  formerly  ufed 
for  mufFs*,  but  afterwards  to  cover  trunks, 
and  to  make  fhoes  and  boots.  When  it  is 
well  tanned,  the  grain  is  not  unlike  that 
of  morocco  leather.  If  on  the  one  hand 
it  is  not  quite  fo  fine,  on  the  other  it  keeps 
longer. 

The  flefh  of  the  feal  is  generally  allowed 
.|o  be  good,  but  it  turns  to  better  account  if 
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it  is  boiled  down  to  oil.  For  this  purpofe,  it 
is  fufficient  to  fet  it  on  the  fire  in  a  copper  or 
earthen  veflel.  Frequently  nothing  more  is 
done  than  to  fpread  the  fat  upon  large  fquares 
made  of  boards,  where  it  melts  of  itfelf,  and 
the  oil  runs  ofF  through  an  opening  made  for 
that  purpofe.  It  keeps  clear  for  a  Ipng  time, 
has  no  bad  fmell,  and  does  not  gather  drofs. 
It  is  ufed  for  burning  and  for  drefling  of 
leather. 

Five  or  fix  fmall  ftiips  were  fitted  out 
yearly  from  Canada  for  the  feal-fifhery  in 
the  gulph  of  St  Lawrence,  and  one  or  two 
Icfs  for  the  Caribbee  iflands.  They  received 
from  the  iflands  nine  or  ten  vefiels  laden 
with  rum,  melafles,  coffee,  and  fugar  \  and 
from  France  about  thirty  (hips,  whofe  lading 
together  might  amount  to  nine  thoufand 
tons. 

In  the  interval  between  the  two  lad  wars, 
which  was  the  mofl  flourilhing  period  of  the 
colony,  the  exports  did  not  exceed  525,000/. 
in  furs,  35,000/.  in  beaver,  10,937/.  ^^^'  ^" 
feal  oil,  the  fame  in  flour  and  peafe,  and 
6562/.  10  J.  in  wood  of  all  kinds.  Thefe  fe- 
veral  articles  put  together,  amounted  but  to 
115,937/.  lox.  a  year,  a  fum  infufEcient  to 
s  pay  for  the  commodities  they  drew  from  the 
mother  country.  The  government  made  up 
the  deficiency. 

"When  the  French  wer?  in  ppffefTion  of 
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Canada,  they  had  very  little  money.  The 
little  that  was  brought  in  from  time  to  time 
by  the  new  fettlers  did  not  ftay  long  in  the 
country,  becaufc  the  necelFities  of  the  colony 
fent  it  away  again.  This  was  a  great  ob- 
ftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  commerce  and  agri- 
culture. In  1670,  the  court  of  Verfailles 
coined  a  particular  fort  of  money  for  the  ufe 
of  all  the  French  fettlements  in  America; 
and  fet  a  nominal  value  upon  it,  a  fourth 
part  above  the  value  of  the  current  coin  cf 
the  mother  country.  But  this  expedient 
was  not  produdlive  of  the  advantages  that 
were  expedled,  at  lead  with  regard  to  New 
France.  They  therefore  contrived  to  fub- 
(litutc  paper  currency  to  metal,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops  and  other  expences  of 
government.  This  fucceeded  til!  the  year 
171 3,  when  they  were  no  longer  true  to  the 
engagements  they  had  enteied  into  with  the 
adminiftrators  of  the  colony.  The  bills  of 
exchange  they  drew  upon  the  treafury  of  the 
mother  country  were  not  honoured,  and 
from  that  time  fell  into  difcredit.  They 
were  at  laft  paid  off  in  1720,  but  with  the 
lofs  of  five-eighths. 

This  event  occafioned  the  ufe  of  money 
to  be  refumed  in  Canada  \  but  this  expedient 
laited  only  two  years.  The  merchants  found 
it  trQublefome,  chargeable,  and  hazardous, 
to  fend  money  to  France,  and  fo  did  all  the 
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colonies  who  had  any  remittances  to  nnakc, 
fo  that  they  were  the  firft  to  folicit  the  re- 
cftablifhmcnt  of  paper  currency.  This  mo- 
ney confifted  of  cards,  on  which  was  (lamp- 
ed the  arms  of  France  and  Navarre;  and  they 
were  figncd  by  the  governor,  the  intendant, 
and  the  comptroller.  They  were  of  i /.  ij. 
10 s.  6d.  ^s.  2^'  2  J.  i\d.  and  of  ij.  2-}^. 
7^^-  3t^*  value.  The  value  of  the  whole 
number  that  was  made  out,  did  not  exceed 
43,750  A  When  this  fum  was  not  fufficient 
for  the  demands  of  the  public,  the  deficiency 
was  made  up  by  orders  figned  only  by  the 
intendant.  This  was  the  firft  grievance  ;  but 
another  and  more  fcandalcus  abufe  was,  that 
their  number  was  unlimited.  The  fmalleft 
M'ere  of  loid.  and  the  higheft  of  4/.  js*  6d, 
Thefe  different  papers  circulated  about  the 
colony,  and  fupplied  the  want  of  money  till 
the  month  of  Oflobcr.  This  was  the  lateft 
feafon  for  the  (hips  to  fail  from  Canada. 
Then  all  this  paper-currency  was  turned  into 
bills  of  exchange  payable  in  France  by  the 
government,  which  was  fuppofed  to  have 
made  ufe  of  the  value.  But  they  were  fo 
multiplied  by  the  year  1754,  that  the  royal 
treafury  could  ho  longer  anfwer  fuch  large 
demands,  and  was  forced  to  protra6l  the 
payment.  An  unfortunate  war,  that  broke 
out  two  years  after,  fo  increafed  their  num- 
Ijer,  that  at  laft  they  were  prohibited.  This 
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prefently  raiied  the  price  of  all  commodities 
to  an  immoderate  degree  ;  and  as,  on  account 
of  the  enormous  expences  of  the  war,  the 
king  was  the  great  confumer,  he  alone  bore 
the  lofs  of  the  diicarded  paper,  and  of  the 
dearnefs  of  the  goods.  In  1759,  the  miniftry 
were  obliged  to  flop  payment  of  the  Canada 
bills,  till  their  origin  and  their  real  value 
could  be  traced.  They  amounted  to  an  a- 
larming  number. 

The  annual  ejpences  of  government  for 
Canada,  which  in  1729  did  not  exceed  17,500/. 
and  before  1749  never  went  beyond  74,375  /. 
were  immenfe  after  that  period.  The  year 
1750  cod  91,875/.  the  year  1751,  118,125/. 
the  year  1752,  178,937/.  10/.  the  year  1753, 
231,875/.  the  year  1754,  194,687/.  10  j.  the 
year  1755,  266,875/.  the  year  1 756,  494>375'- 
the  year  1757,  842,187/.  the  year  1758, 
1,220,625/..  the  year  1759,  1,137,500/.  the 
firft  eight  months  of  the  year  1 760,  590,625  /. 
Of  thefe  prodigious  fums,  3,500,000/.  were 
owing  at  the  peace. 

This  diflioneft  debt  was  traced  up  to  its 
origin,  and  the  enormities  that  had  given  rife 
to  it  were  inquired  into  as  far  as  the  diftance 
of  time  and  place  would  allow.  The  great- 
eft  delinquents,  who  were  become  fo  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  unlimited  power  and  credit 
given  them  by  the  government,  were  legally 
condemned  to  make  confiderable  reftitutions, 
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but  flill  too  moderate.  The  claims  of  private 
creditors  were  all  dircufled.  Fortunately  for 
them  and  for  the  nation,  the  miniftry  intrud- 
ed with  this  important  and  neceffary  bufinefs, 
were  none  but  men  of  known  integrity,  who 
were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  threats  of 
power,  nor  bribed  by  the  offers  of  fortune ; 
who  could  not  be  impofed  upon  by  artifice, 
or  wearied  out  by  difficulties.  By  fteadily 
and  impartially  holding  an  even  balance  be- 
tween the  intercfl:  of  the  public  and  the  rights 
of  individuals,  they  reduced  the  fum  total  of 
the  debts  to  1,662,000/. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Advantages  which  France  might  have 
derived  from  Canada.  Errors  which 
have  deprived  her  of  them. 

TT  was  the  fault  of  France  if  Canada  was 
^  not  worth  the  immenfe  fums  that  were  be- 
ftowcd  upon  it.  It  had  long  fincc  appeared, 
tha.  this  vaft  region  was  every  where  capable 
of  yielding  prodigious  crops ;  yet  no  more 
was  cultivated  than  what  was  barely  fufficient 
for  the  fuflenancc  of  the  inhabitants.  With 
moderate  labour  they  might  have  raifed  corn 
enough  to  fupply  all  the  American  iflands, 
and  even  fome  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  well 
,  ,  .  known. 
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known,  th-t  in  175 1  the  colony  fent  over  tv/o 
fliip-loads  of  wheat  to  Marfeilles,  which  pro- 
ved very  good,  and  fold  very  well.  This  ex- 
portation ought  to  have  been  encouraged  the 
more  as  the  crops  are  liable  to  few  accidents 
in  that  country,  where  the  corn  is  fown  in 
May,  and  gathered  in  before  the  end  of  Au- 
guft. 

If  hufbondry  had  been  encouraged  and  ex- 
tended, the  breed  of  cattle  would  have  been 
increafed.  They  have  fo  much  paflurc 
ground,  and  fuch  plenty  of  acorns,  that  the 
colonies  might  eafily  have  bred  oxen  and  hogs, 
fuflicient  to  fupply  the  French  iflands  with 
beef  and  pork,  without  having  recourfe  to 
Irifli  beef.  Poflibly,  they  might  in  time  have 
increafed  fo  much  as  to  be  able  to  victual  the 
(hips  of  the  mother  country. 

Their  (beep  would  have  been  no  lefs  advan- 
tageous to  France.  They  were  eafily  bred  in 
Canada,  where  the  dams  commonly  bear 
twins:  and  if  they  did  not  multiply  fafler,  ic 
wasbecaufe  the  ewes  were  left  with  the  ram  at 
all  feafons;  becaufe,  as  they  moftly  brought 
forth  in  February,  the  feverity  of  the  wea- 
ther deftroyed  a  great  many  lambs;  and  be- 
caufe they  were  obliged  to  feed  them  with 
corn,  and  the  inhabitants  found  this  fo  charge- 
able, that  they  did  not  much  care  to  rear 
them.  All  this  might  have  been  prevented 
by  a  law,  enjoining  all  farmers  to  part  the 
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rani  from  the  ewes  from  September  to  Fe- 
bruary. The  lambs  dropped  in  May  would 
have  been  reared  vithout  any  expence  or 
hazard,  and  in  a  (hort  time  the  colony 
would  have  been  covered  with  numerous 
flocks.  Their  wool,  which  is  known  to 
be  very  fine  and  good,  wonlil  have  fupplied 
the  manufa6^ures  of  France,  inflead  of  that 
which  they  import  from  Andalufia  and  Ca- 
ftile.  The  flate  would  have  been  enriched 
by  this  valuable  commodity  ;  and,  in  return, 
the  colony  would  have  received  a  thoufand 
new  and  defirable  articles  from  the  mother 
country. 

The  Gin-fcng  would  have  been  a  great  ac- 
quifition  to  both.  This  plant,  which  the  Chi- 
nefs  procure  from  the  Corea,  or  from  Tar- 
tary,  and  which  they  buy  at  the  weight  of 
gold,  was  found  in  1720,  by  the  Jefuit  Lafi- 
tau,  in  the  forcfts  of  Canada,  where  it  grows 
very  common.  It  was  foon  carried  to  Can- 
ton, where  it  was  much  eiteemed,  and  fold  at 
an  extravagant  price.  The  Gin-feng,  which  at 
firfl  fold  at  Quebec  for  about  is.6d.  a  pound, 
immediately  rofe  to  i /.  is.  lofJ.  In  1752, 
the  Canadians  exported  this  plant  to  the  va- 
lue of  21,875/.  There  was  fuch  a  demand 
for  it,  that  they  were  induced  to  gather  in 
M.iy  what  ought  not  to  have  been  gathered 
till  September,  and  to  dry  in  the  oven  what 
(hould  have  been  dried  gradually  in  a  fhade. 
,     ,  This 
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This  fpoilt  the  f.ile  of  the  Gin-feng  of  C:\ni- 
dii  in  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  it 
could  (ind  a  market;  and  the  colonills  were 
feverely  puniflied  for  their  excedive  rapacl- 
oufnefs,  by  the  total  lofs  of  a  branch  of  com- 
merce, which,  if  rightly  managed,  might  have 
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Another  ana  a  fuier  fource  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  indullry^  was  the  working  or 
the  iron  mines  which  abound  in  thofe  parts. 
The  only  one  that  has  ever  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  the  Europeans,  lies  near  the  town  of 
the  Trois  Rivieres.  It  was  difcovered  near 
the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  there  are  no  mines 
that  yield  more,  and  the  bell  in  Spain  are  not 
fuperior  to  it  for  the  pliability  of  the  metal. 
A  fmith  from  Europe,  who  came  thither  in 
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1739,  greatly  nnproved  tiie  worKing  o 
mine,  which  till  then  had  been  but  unlkilful- 
ly  managed.  From  that  time  no  other  iron 
was  ufed  in  the  colony.  They  even  exported 
fome  famplcs  ;  but  France  would  not  be  con- 
vinced that  this  iron  was  the  bed  for  fire- 
arms. The  defign  of  ullng  this  iron  would 
have  been  very  favt  arable  to  the  projccTb 
>yhlch,  after  much  irrefolution,  had  at  lad 
been  adopted,  of  forming  a  marine  eftabliili- 
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The  firll  Europeans  who  landed  on  that 
vaft  region,  found  it  all  over  covered  with  fo- 
rcfts.     The  principal  trees  were  oaks  of  pro- 
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digious  height,  and  pines  of  all  fizes.  Thefe 
woods  could  have  been  conveyed  with  eafe 
down  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and  the  num- 
berlefs  rivers  that  dvfcharge  into  it.  By  an 
unaccountable  fatality,  all  thefe  treafures 
were  overlooked  or  defpifed.  At  laft  the 
court  of  Verfailles  thougtit  proper  to  attend 
to  them.  They  gave  orders  for  ere£l:ing  docks 
at  Quebec  for  building  men  of  war;  but  un- 
fortunately trufted  tht  bufinefs  to  agents,  who 
had  nothing  in  view  but  their  own  private  in- 
tereft. 

The  timber  (hould  have  been  felled  upon 
the  hills,  where  the  cold  air  hardens  the 
wood  by  contracting  its  fibres ;  whereas  it 
was  conftantly  fetched  from  marfhy  grounds, 
and  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  where  the 
moiflure  gives  it  a  loofer  texture,  and  makes 
it  too  rich.  Inftead  of  conveying  it  in  barges, 
they  floated  it  down  on  rafts  to  the  place  of 
its  deflination ;  wliere  being  forgotten  and  left 
in  i:he  water,  it  gathered  a  kind  of  mofs  that 
rotted  it.  It  ought  to  have  been  put  under 
(beds  when  it  was  landed;  but  it  was  left  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun  in  fummer,  to  the  fnow  in 
winter,  and  to  the  rains  in  fpring  and  au- 
tumn. From  thence  it  was  conveyed  into  the 
dock-yards,  where  it  again  fuftained  the  incle- 
mency of  the  feafons  for  two  or  three  years. 
Negligence  or  diflionefty  enhanced  the  price 
of  every  thing  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  got 
a  tbeir 
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their  fails,  ropes,  pitch,  and  tar,  from  Europe, 
in  a  country,  which,  with  a  little  induftry, 
might  have  fupplied  the  whole  kingdom  of 
France  with  all  thefe  materials.  This  bad 
management  had  totally  brought  the  wood  of 
Canada  into  difrepute,  and  efFe6lually  ruin- 
ed the  refources  which  that, country  afforded 
for  the  navy. 

This  colony  furniflied  the  manufactures  of 
the  mother  country  with  a  branch  of  induftry 
that  might  almoft  be  called  an  exclufive  one, 
which  was  the  preparation  of  the  beaver. 
This  commodity  at  firft  was  fubje6led  to  the 
burden  and  reftraints  of  monopoly.  The  In- 
dia company  could  not  but  make  an  ill  ufe  of 
their  privilege,  and  really  did  fo.  What  they 
bought  of  the  Indians  was  chiefly  paid  for  in 
Englifh  fcarlet  cloths,  which  thofe  people 
were  very  fond  of  appearing  in.  But  as  they 
could  make  twenty-live  or  thirty  per  cent* 
more  of  their  commodies  in  the  Englifh 
fettlements  than  the  company  chofe  to  give, 
they  carried  thither  all  they  could  conceal 
from  the  fearch  of  the  company's  agents,  and 
exchanged  their  beaver  for  Englifh  cloth  and 
India  caKoo.  Thus  did  France,  by  the  abufe 
of  an  inftitution  which  ilie  was  by  no  means 
obliged  to  maintain,  lofe  the  double  advantage 
of  furnifhing  materials  to  fome  of  her  own 
manufatlures,  and  of  fecuring  a  market  for 
the  produce  of  fome  others.    She  was  equal- 
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ly  ignorant  with  regard  to  the  facility  of  efla- 
blifhing  a  whale-fifhery  in  Canada. 

The  chief  fources  of  this  fifhery  are  Da- 
vis's ftraits  and  Greenland.  Fifty  {hips  come 
every  year  into  the  former  of  thefe  latitudes, 
imd  a  hundred  and  fifty  into  the  latter.  The 
Dutch  are  concerned  for  more  than  three 
fourths  of  them.  The  reft  are  fitted  out 
from  Bremen,  Hambuigh,  and  Britain.  It 
is  computed  that  the  whole  expence  of  fit- 
ting out  200  (hips,  of  350  tons  burden  up- 
on an  average,  mud  amount  to  437,500/. 
The  ufual  produce  of  each  is  rated  at  3,500  /. 
and  confequently  the  whole  amount  of  the 
fifhery  cannot  be  lefs  than  140,000/.  If  we 
dedu6l  fr'^ni  this  the  profits  of  the  feamen 
who  devote  themfelves  to  this  hard  and  dan- 
gerous voyage,  very  little  remains  for  the 
merchant^  concerned  in  this  trade. 

This  is  what  firft  gradually  difgufted  the 
Bifcavans,  who  were  the  firft  adventurers  in 
the  undertaking.  They  have  not  been  fuc- 
eeeded  by  other  Frenchmen,  infomuch  that 
the  whole  fifhery  has  been  totally  thrown  up 
by  that  nation,  v/hich  of  all  others  made  the 
greateft  confumption  of  blubber,  whalebone, 
and  fpermaceti.  Many  propofals  have  been 
made  for  refuming  it  in  Canada.  There 
was  the  fineft  profpe6t  of  a  plentiful  fifhery 
in  the  river  St  Lawrence,  attended  with 
lefs  danger  and  lefs  expence  than  at  Davis'^s 
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ftraits  or  Greenland.  It  has  ever  been  the 
fate  of  this  colony,  that  the  beft  fchemes  rela- 
tive to  it  have  not  been  brought  to  bear  ;  and 
this  in  particular  of  a  whale-fifnery,  which 
would  have  Angularly  rouzed  the  a6livity 
of  the  colonifls,  and  would  have  proved  an 
excellent  nurfery  for  feamen,  has  never  met 
with  the  countenance  of  the  government. 

The  fame  remiflhefs  has  baffled  the  fchemc, 
fo  often  planned,  and  two  or  three  times  at- 
tempted, of  fiihing  for  cod  on  both  fides  of 
the  river  St  Lawrence.  Very  polTibly  the 
fuccefs  would  not  have  fully  anfwered  their 
expedlation,  becaufe  the  fifli  is  but  indiffe- 
rent, and  proper  beaches  are  wanting  to  dry 
it.  But  the  gulph  would  have  made  ample 
amends.  It  abounds  with  cod,  which  might 
have  been  carried  to  Newfoundland  or  Louif- 
bourg,  and  advantageoully  bartered  for  pro- 
dudliions  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  and  European 
commodities.  Everything  confpired  to  pro- 
mote the  profperity  of  the  fettlements  in  Ca- 
nada, if  they  had  been  feconded  by  the  men 
who  feemed  to  be  the  moft  interefted  in  them. 
But  whence  could  proceed  that  inconceivable 
ina<fkion,  which  fufFered  them  to  languilhin 
the  fame  low  condition  they  were  in  at  firlt  ? 

It  mufl  be  confefled,  fome  obftacles  arofe 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  climate.  The 
river  St  Lawrence  isfrozei.  up  for  fix  months 
in  the  year.     At  other  times  it  is  not  navi- 
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gable  by  night,  on  account  of  the  thick 
fogs,  rapid  currents,  fand-banks,  and  con- 
cealed rocks,  which  make  it  even  dangerous 
by  day-light.  Thefe  difficulties  increafe 
from  Quebec  to  Montreal,  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  failing  is  quite  impraiSlicable,  and  row- 
ing fo  dilficult,  that  from  the  Trois  Rivieres, 
where  the  tide  ends,  the  oars  cannot  refift 
the  violence  of  the  current,  without  the  af- 
fiftance  of  a  very  fair  wind,  and  then  only  in 
the  fpace  of  a  month  or  fix  weeks.  From 
Montreal  to  the  Lake  Ontario,  travellers 
meet  with  no  lefs  than  fix  water-falls,  which 
oblige  them  to  unload  their  canoes,  and  to 
carry  them  and  their  lading  a  confiderable 
way  by  land. 

Far  from  encouraging  man  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  nature,  a  mifinformed  government 
planned  none  but  ruinous  fchemcs.  To  gain 
the  advantage  over  the  Englifli  in  the  fur- 
trade,  they  ere6led  three  and  thirty  forts, 
at  a  great  diftance  from  each  other.  The 
building  and  victualling  of  them  diverted  the 
Canadians  from  the  only  labours  that  ought 
to  have  engrofl'ed  their  attention.  This  er- 
ror engaged  them  in  an  arduous  and  perilous 
track. 

It  was  not  without  fome  uneafinefs  that 
the  Indians  faw  the  beginnings  of  thefe  fet- 
tlcments,  which  might  endanger  their  liber- 
ty.    Their  fufpicious  induced  them  to  take 
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up  arms,  fo  that  the  colony  was  feldom  free 
from  war.  NecelFity  made  all  the  Canadians 
foldiers.  Their  manly  and  military  educa- 
tion made  them  hardy,  and  fearlefs  of  dan- 
ger. Juft:  emerging  from  childhood,  they 
would  traverfe  a  vail  continent  in  the  fum- 
mer  time  in  canoes,  and  in  winter  on  foot 
through  ice  and  fnow.  As  they  had  nothing 
but  their  gun  to  procure  fubfiflence  with, 
they  were  in  continual  danger  of  Itarving; 
but  they  were  under  no  apprehenfionsof  fear, 
not  even  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  fa- 
vages,  who  had  exerted  all  the  efforts  of  their 
imagination  in  inventing  tortures  for  their 
enemies,  far  worfe  than  death. 

The  fedentary  arts  of  peace,  and  theftea- 
dy  labours  of  agriculture,  had  no  attraction 
for  men  accuftomed  to  an  a£live  but  wander- 
ing life.  The  court,  which  forms  no  idea  of 
the  t  veetsor  the  utility  of  rural  life,  increa- 
ied  the  averfion  wHiich  the  Canadians  had 
conceived  for  it,  by  bellowing  all  their  fa- 
vours and  honours  upon  military  actions  a- 
lone.  The  diftincStion  that  was  moftly  la- 
viflied  was  that  of  nobility,  which  was  at- 
tended with  the  moll  fatal  confequences.  It 
not  only  plunged  the  Canadians  in  idlenefs, 
but  alfo  infpired  them  with  an  unfurmount- 
able  turn  for  every  thing  that  was  fplendid. 
Profits,  which  ought  to  have  been  kept  fa- 
cred  for  the  improvement  of  the  lands,  were 
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laid  out  in  ornament,  and  a  real  property  was 
concealed  under  the  trappings  of  deftructive 
luxury. 

•>   ■  ' 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Origin  of  the  wars  between  the  Bri- 
tish and  the  French  in  Canada. 


OUcHwas  the  (late  of  the  colony  in  1747, 
*^  when  La  Galiflbniere  was  appointed  go- 
vernor. He  was  an  able,  refolute,  and  ac- 
tive man ;  a  man  of  great  fteadinefs,  be- 
caufe  he  adled  upon  found  principles.  The 
Britifh  wanted  to  extend  the  limits  of  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Acadia,  as  far  as  the  fouth  fide 
of  che  river  St  Lawrence.  He  thought  this 
an  unjuft  claim,  and  was  determined  to  con- 
fine them  within  the  peninfula,  which  he 
apprehended  to  be  the  limits  fettled  by  trea- 
ty. Their  ambition  of  encroaching  on  the 
inland  parts,  particularly  towards  the  Ohio  or 
Fair  River,  helikewife  thought  unreafonable. 
He  wasofopinion,thattheApalachian  moun- 
tains ought  to  be  the  boundary  of  their  pof- 
fefllons',  and  was  fully  determined  they  fhould 
not  pafs  them.  His  fucceflbr,  who  was  ap- 
pointed whilft  he  was  collefting  the  means 
of  accomplifhing  this  vaft  defign,  entered 
into  his  views  with  all  the  warmth  they  de- 
ferved.  Numbers  of  forts  >vere  immediately 
.'. .;  eredled 
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ere£led  on  all  fides,  to  fupport  the  fyftem 
which  the  court  had  adopted,  perhaps,  with- 
out forefeeing,  or  perhaps  without  fufHci- 
ently  attending  to,  the  confequences. 

At  this  period  began  thofe  hoftilitics  be- 
tween the  Britiih  and  the  French  in  North 
America,  which  were  rather  countenanced 
than  openly  avowed  by  the  refpeclive  mo- 
ther countries.  This  clandefline  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  war  was  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  miniftry  at  Verfailies,  as  it  aiibrded 
an  opportunity  of  recovering  by  degrees,  and 
without  expofing  their  weaknefs,  what  they 
had  loft  by  treaties,  at  a  time  when  the  ene- 
my had  impofed  their  own  terms.  Thefe 
repeated  checks  at  laft  opened  the  eyes  of 
Great  Britain,  and  difclofed  the  political  fy- 
ftem of  her  rival.  George  II.  thought  an 
equivocal  fituation  was  inconfiftent  with  the 
fuperiority  of  his  maritime  forces.  His  flag 
was  ordered  to  infult  the  French  flag  on  e- 
very  fea.  The  Englifli  accordingly  took  or 
difperfed  all  the  French  fhips  they  met  with, 
and  in  1758  fteered  towards  Cape  Breton. 


CHAP.   IX. 

Conqueft  of   C  a  p  e  B  r  e  t  o  n  by  the 

British. 

THIS  iiland,  the  key  of  Canada,  already 
H  4  had 
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had  been  attacked  in  1745;  and  the  event  is  of 
fo  fingular  a  nature,  that  it  deferves  a  parti- 
cular detail.  The  plan  of  this  firll  invafion 
was  laid  at  Bofton,  and  New  England  bore 
the  expence  of  it.  A  merchant,  named 
Pepperel,  who  had  ftirred  up,  encouraged, 
and  directed  the  enthufiafm  of  the  colony, 
was  intruded  with  the  command  of  an  army 
of  6000  men,  who  had  been  levied  for  this 
expedition. 

Though  thefe  forces,  convoyed  by  afqua- 
dron  from  Jamaica,  brought  the  firft  news 
to  Cape  Breton  of  the  danger  that  thrcxiten- 
ed  them  ;  though  the  advantage  of  a  fur- 
prize  would  have  fecured  their  landing  with- 
out oppofition  ;  though  they  had  but  600 
regular  troops  to  encounter,  and  800  inha- 
bitants haftily  armed  ;  the  fuccefs  of  the  un- 
dertaking was  (till  precarious.  What  great 
exploits,  indeed,  couM  be  expelled  from  a 
raw  militia,  haftily  afl'embled,  who  had  ne- 
ver feen  a  fiege  or  faced  dn  enemy,  and  were 
to  adt  under  the  guidance  of  fea-ollicers  on- 
ly. Thefe  unexperienced  troops  ftood  in  need 
of  the  afliftance  of  fome  fortunate  incident, 
which  they  were  indeed  favoured  with  in  a 
fmgular  manner. 

The  con[tru6lion  and  repairs  of  the  for- 
tifications had  at  all  times  been  left  to  the 
management  of  the  garrifon  of  Louifbourg. 
The  foldiers  were  eager  of  being  employed 
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in  tbefe  works,  which  they  confidered  as 
conducive  to  their  fafety,  and  as  a  means  of 
procuring  a  comfortable  fubfiftence.  When 
they  found  that  thofe  who  were  to  have  paid 
them  appropriated  the  fruit  of  their  labours 
to  their  own  ufe,  they  demanded  juftice.  It 
was  denied  them,  and  they  determined  to 
maintain  their  right.  As  tbefe  depredations 
had  been  (bared  between  the  chief  perfons of 
the  colony  and  the  fubaltern  officers,  the  fol- 
diers  could  obt  in  no  redrefs.  Their  indig- 
nation againft  tbefe  rapacious  extortioners 
rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  defpifcd  all 
authority.  They  had  lived  in  open  rebellion 
for  fix  months  paft,  when  the  Englifli  appear- 
ed before  the  place. 

This  was  the  time  to  conciliate  the  minds 
of  both  parties,  and  to  unite  in  the  common 
caufe.  The  foldicrs  made  the  hrH  advan- 
ces ;  but  their  commanders  miftrufted  a  ge- 
nerofity  of  which  they  themfelves  were  in- 
capable. If  tbefe  mean  oppreflbrs  could  have 
conceived  it  poflible  that  the  foldiery  could 
have  ent'rtained  fuch  elevated  notions  as  to 
facrifice  their  own  refentment  to  the  good 
of  their  country,  they  would  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  difpofition,  and  have  fallen 
upon  the  enemy  whilll  they  were  forming 
their  camp  and  beginning  to  open  their 
trenches.  Beficgers,  unacquainted  with  any- 
military  principle,  would  have  been  difcon- 
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certed  by  regular  and  vigorous  attacks.  The 
firft  checks  might  have  been  fufRcient  to  dif- 
courage  them,  and  to  make  them  relinquifli 
the  undertaking.  But  it  was  firmly  believed, 
that  the  foldiers  were  defirous  of  Tallying  out, 
only  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
deferting  *,  and  their  own  olRcers  kept  them 
in  a  manner  prifoners,  till  a  defence  fo  ill- 
managed  had  reduced  them  to  the  neceflity 
of  capitulating.  The  whole  ifland  fliared  the 
fate  of  Louifbourg,  its  only  bulwark. 

This  valuable  poffeflion,  reftored  to  France 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix.la  Chapelle,  was  again 
attacked  by  the  Englifh  in  1758.  On  the 
2d  of  June,  a  fleet  of  twenty-three  fliips 
of  the  line  and  eighteen  frigates,  carrying 
16,000  veterans,  anchored  in  Gabarus  bay, 
within  half  a  league  of  Louifbourg.  As  it 
was  evident  that  it  would  be  to  ^no  purpofe 
to  land  at  a  greater  diilance,  becaufe  it  would 
be  impolTible  to  bring  up  the  artillery  and 
other  necelTaries  for  a  fiege,  they  had  bent 
their  whole  attention  to  make  the  landing 
impracticable  near  the  town.  In  the  wife 
precautions  that  had  been  taken,  the  be- 
fiegers  fav/  the  dangers  and  difficulties  they 
had  to  expedl,  and  were  not  deterred  by  them, 
bur  bad  recourfetoftratagem;  and  while,  by 
extending  their  line,  they  threatened  and  co- 
vered the  whole  coaft,  they  landed  by  force 
of  arms  at  the  creek  of -Cormoran. 

This 
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This  place  was  weak  by  nature.  The 
French  had  fortified  it  with  a  good  parapet 
planted  with  cannon.  Behind  this  rampart, 
they  had  pofled  2000  excellent  foldiers,  and  ' 
fome  Indians.  In  front,  they  had  made  fuch 
a  clofe  hedge  with  branches  of  trees,  as 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to  penetrate, 
even  if  it  had  not  been  defended.  This  kind 
of  palifade,  which  concealed  all  the  prepa- 
rations for  defence,  appeared  at  a  diflance  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  verdant  plain. 

This  would  have  preferved  the  colony, 
had  the  afTailants  been  fufFered  to  complete, 
their  landing,  and  to  advance  with  confi- 
dence as  having  but  few  obftacles  to  fur- 
mount.  Then,  overpowered  at  once  by  the 
fire  of  the  artillery  and  the  fmall  arms,  they 
would  infallibly  have  pcriihed  on  the  fliore, 
or  in  the  hurry  of  embarking  •,  the  more,  as 
the  fea  was  juft  then  very  rough.  This  un- 
expected lofs  might  have  defeated  the  whole 
project. 

But  all  the  precautions  of  prudence  were 
rendered  abortive  by  the  impetuofity  of  the 
French.  The  Britifh  had  fcarce  begun  to 
move  towards  the  fhore,  when  their  enemies 
haftened  to  difcover  the  fnare  that  was  laid 
for  them.  By  the  brilk  and  hafly  fire  that 
was  aimed  at  their  boats,  and  flill  more  by 
the  premature  removal  of  the  boughs  that 
malked  the  forces,  which  it  was  fo  much  the 
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intcreft  of  the  French  to  conceal,  they  p;ucncc: 
nt  the  danger  they  were  going  to  rulh  into. 
They  immediately  turned  back,  and  faw  no 
other  plrce  to  effe(fl  their  landing  but  a  rock, 
which  had  been  always  deemed  inaccefTiblc. 
General  Wolf,  though  much  taken  up  in  re- 
imbarking  his  troops,  and  fending  oft  the 
boats,  beckoned  to  Major  Scot  to  repair 
thither. 

This  ofTicer  immediately  removed  to  the 
fpot  with  his  men.  His  own  boat  coming  up 
firft,  and  having  funk  at  the  very  inftant  he 
was  fcepping  out,  he  climbed  up  the  rock 
alone.  He  was  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  a 
hundred  of  his  men  who  had  been  fent  thi- 
ther fome  hours  before.  He  found  only  ten. 
With  thefe  few,  however,  he  gained  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  rock.  Ten  Indians  and  fixty 
Frenchmen  killed  two  of  his  men,  and  mor- 
tally Vi'ounded  three.  In  fpite  of  his  weak- 
nefs,  he  flood  his  ground  under  cover  of  a 
thicket,  till  his  brave  countrymen,  regard- 
lefs  of  the  boifterous  waves  and  fire  of  the 
cannon,  came  up  to  him,  and  put  him  in 
full  pofTefTion  of  that  important  poft,  the 
only  one  that  could  fecure  their  landing. 

The  French,  as  foon  as  they  faw  that  the 
enemy  had  got  a  firm  footing  on  land,  betook 
themfelves  to  the  only  remaining  refuge,  and 
fhut  themfelves  up  in  Louifbourg.  The  for- 
tifications were  in  a  bad  condition,  becaufe 
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the  '"ca-fand,  which  they  ha<l  been  obliged  to 
ufc,  is  by  110  means  fit  for  works  of  mafonry. 
The  revetments  of  the  feveral  curtains  were 
entirely  crumbled  away.  There  was  only 
one  cafemate  and  a  fmall  magazine  that 
were  bomb  proof.  The  garrifon  which  was 
to  defend  the  place  confided  only  of  2,900 
men. 

Notwithflanding  all  thefe  difadvantages, 
the  befieged  were  determined  to  make  an  ob- 
ftinate  refiftance.  While  they  were  employ- 
ed in  defending  themfelves  with  fo  much 
firmnefs,  the  fuccours  they  expected  from 
Canada  might  podibly  arrive.  At  all  events, 
this  was  a  means  of  preferving  that  great  co- 
lony from  all  further  invafion  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  campaign.  It  is  fcarcc  credible  that 
this  degree  of  refoiution  was  fupported  by  the 
courage  of  a  woman.  Madam  de  Drucourt 
was  continually  upon  the  ramparts,  with  her 
purfe  in  her  hand;  and  firing,  herfelf,  three 
guns  every  day,  feemed  to  difpute  with  the 
governor  her  hufband  the  glory  of  his  office. 
The  befieged  were  not  difmayed  at  the  ill 
fuccefs  of  their  feveral  fallies,  or  the  maflerly 
operations  concerted  by  Admiral  Bofcawen 
and  General  Amherft.  It  was  but  at  the  eve 
of  an  alTault,  which  it  was  impoffible  to  fuf- 
tain,  that  they  talked  of  furrendering.  They 
made  an  honourable  capitulation  j  and  the 
conqueror  fliewed  more  refpefl  for  his  ene- 
my 
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my  rind  for  himfelf,  than  to  fully  his  glory 
by  any  a£t  of  barbarity  or  avarice. 


CHAP.   X. 

The  British  attack  Canada. 


I 'f 


T^HE  conquefl  of  Cape  Breton  opened  the 
■*  way  into  Canada.  The  very  ner:t  year 
the  feat  of  war  was  moved  thither,  or  rather 
the  fcenes  of  bloodflied  which  had  long  been 
a6led  over  that  immenfe  country  were  mul- 
tiplied. The  caufe  of  thefe  proceedings  was 
this: 

The  French,  fettled  in  thofe  parts,  had 
carried  their  ambitious  views  towards  the 
north,  where  the  fineft  furs  were  to  be  had, 
and  in  the  greatefl  plenty.  When  this  vein 
of  wealth  was  exhaulled,  or  yielded  lefs  than 
it  did  at  firfl,  their  trade  turned  fouthward, 
where  they  difcovered  the  Ohio,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  the  Fair  River.  It  laid 
open  the  natural  communication  between 
Canada  and  Louifiana.  For  though  the  (hips 
that  fail  up  the  river  St  Lawrence  go  nofur- 
thei  than  Qa_ebec,  the  navigation  is  carried 
on  in  barges  up  to  lake  Ontario,  which  is 
parted  from  lake  Erie  by  a  neck  of  land, 
where  the  French  vcrv  eailv  built  Fort  Nia- 
gara.  It  is  on  this  fpot,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  lake  Eric,  that  the  f'ourCe  of  the 
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river  Ohio  is  found,  which  waters  the  finei!: 
country  in  the  world,  and,  increafing  by  the 
many  rivers  that  fall  into  it,  conveys  its  wa- 
ters into  the  MilRfippi. 

Yet  the  French  made  no  ufe  of  this  magni- 
ficent canal.  Thctnliinsi  inrcr«:curfe  that  fub- 
fided  between  the  two  colonies  was  aKvays  car- 
ried on  by  the  northern  regions.  The  new 
way,  which  was  much  fliorter  and  eafier  than 
the  old,  firfl  began  to  be  frequented  by  a  budy 
of  troops  that  were  fent  over  to  Canada  in 
1739,  toaflill  the  colony  of  Louifiana,  which 
was  in  open  war  with  the  Indians.  After 
this  expedition,  the  fouthcrn  road  was  again 
forgotten,  and  was  never  thought  of  till  the 
year  1753.  At  that  period  feverai  fmall  forts 
were  erected  along  the  Ohio,  the  courfe  of 
which  had  been  traced  for  four  years  pad. 
The  moll  confiderable  of  thefe  forts  took 
its  name  from  governor  Duquefne,  who  had 
built  it. 

The  Britifh  colonies  could  not  fee  with- 
out concern  French  fettlements  raifed  be- 
hind them,  which  joined  with  the  old  ones, 
and  feemed  to  furiound  them.  They  were 
apprehenfive  left  the  Apalachian  mountains, 
which  were  to  form  the  natural  boundaries 
between  both  nations,  (liould  not  prove  a 
fufRcient  barrier  againft  the  attempts  of  a 
reftlefs  and  warlike  neighbour.  Proir»pted 
by  this  miilruft,  they  themfelvespafud  thefe 
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famous  mountains,  to  difpute  the  ponefiion 
of  the  Ohio  with  the  rival  nation.  This  firll 
ftep  proved  unfuccefsful.  The  fevcral  par- 
ties that  were  fucceflively  fent  out  were 
routed  ;  and  the  forts  were  pulled  down  as 
faft  as  they  built  them. 

To  put  an  end  to  thefe  national  affronts, 
and  revenge  the  difgrace  they  refledled  on 
the  mother  country,  a  large  body  of  troops 
was  fent  over  under  the  command  of  Gene- 
ral Braddcck.  In  the  fummer  of  1755",  as 
this  general  was  proceeding  to  attack  fort 
Duquefne  with  36  pieces  of  cannon  and  600 
men,  he  was  furprifed  within  four  leagues 
of  the  place  by  250  Frenchmen  and  650  In- 
dians, and  all  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces. 
This  unaccountable  mifchance  put  a  flop  to 
the  march  of  three  numerous  bodies  that 
were  advancing  to  fall  upon  Canada.  The 
terror  occafioned  by  this  accident  made  them 
liaflen  back  to  their  quarters,  and  in  the  next 
campaign  all  their  motions  were  guided  by 
the  moil:  timorous  caution. 

The  French  were  emboldened  by  this  per- 
plexity, and,  though  very  much  inferior  to 
them,  ventured  to  appear  before  Ofwego  in 
Auguft  1756,  It  was  originally  a  fortified 
magazine  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Onon- 
dago  on  the  lake  Ontario.  It  ftood  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  Canada,  in  fo  advantageous  a 
fituation,  that  many  works  had  from  time  to 
7,  time 
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time  been  ere£led  there,  which  had  rendered 
it  one  of  the  capital  pods  in  thofe  parts.  It 
was  guarded  by  1800  men,  with  121  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  great  plenty  of  ftores  of  all 
kinds.  Though  fo  well  fupported,  it  furren- 
dered  in  a  (cw  days  to  the  brill;  and  bold  at- 
tacks of  3000  men  who  were  laying  fiege 
to  it. 

In  Auguft  I75.7>  55^^  French  and  1800 
Indians  marched  up  to  Fort  George,  fituated 
on  lake  Sacrament,  which  was  juftlyconfider- 
ed  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Englilh  fettlemcnts, 
and  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  forces  dcflined 
againft  Canada.  Nature  and  art  had  con- 
fpired  to  block  up  the  roads  leading  to  that 
place,  and  to  make  all  accefs  impra^licable. 
Thefe  advantages  were  further  fupported  by 
feveral  bodies  of  troops  placed  at  proper  di^ 
ftances  in  the  beft  pofitions.  Yet  thefe  ob- 
ilacles  were  furmounted  with  fnch  prudence 
and  intrepidity,  as  would  have  been  memor- 
able in  hiitory,  had  the  fcene  of  adlion  lain 
in  a  more  known  fpot.  The  French,  after 
killing  or  difperfm^  all  the  fmall  parties  they 
met  with,  arrived  before  the  place,  and  for- 
ced the  garrifon,  confiding  of  2264  nien,  to 
capitulate. 

This  frefli  difafter  rouzcd  the  Britifh. 
Their  generals  applied  themfclves  during 
the  winter  feafon  to  the  training  up  of  their 
men,  and  bringing  the  feveral  troops  under 
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a  proper  difcipline.  They  made  them  ex- 
ercife  in  the  woodsj  in  fighting  after  the  In- 
dian manner.  Inthefpring,  the  army,  con- 
fiding of  6300  regulars  and  13,000  militia 
belonging  to  the  colonies,  aflembled  on  the 
ruins  of  Fort  George.  ^  They  embarked  on 
lake  Sacrament,  which  parted  the  colonies 
of  both  nations ;  and  marched  up  to  Carillon, 
diftant  but  four  leagues. 

That  fort,  which  had  been  but  lately  erec- 
ted on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  was  not 
ext<!!nfive  enough  to  withftand  the  forces  that 
were  marching  againit  it.  They  therefore 
quickly  formed  intrench ments  under  the  can- 
non of  the  fort,  with  flems  of  trees  heap- 
ed up  one  upon  another ;  and  in  front  they 
laid  large  trees,  and  the  branches  being  cut 
and  fharpened  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  chc- 
vaux  de  frife.  The  colours  were  planted  on 
the  top  of  ramparts,  behind  which  lay  3500 
men. 

The  Englifh  were  not  difmayed  at  thefe 
formidable  appearances,  being  fully  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  difgrace  of  their  former 
mifcarriages  in  a  country  where  the  profpe- 
rity  of  their  trade  depended  on  the  fuccefs 
of  their  arms.  On  the  8th  of  July  r758, 
they  ruflied  upon  thefe  palifades  with  the 
wildeft  fury.  In  vain  did  the  French  fire 
upon  them  from  the  top  of  the  parapet, 
whilft  they  were   unable  to  defend  them- 

felves. 
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fclves.  They  fell  upon  the  fliarp  fplkes, 
and  were  entangled  among  the  flumps  and 
boughs  through  which  their  eagernefs  had 
made  them  rufh.  All  thefe  lofl'es  ferved  but 
to  increafe  their  furious  violence.  It  con- 
tinued for  upwards  of  four  hours,  and  cofl: 
them  above  4000  of  their  brave  men  before 
they  would  give  up  this  rafh  and  defperate 
undertaking. 

They  were  equally  unfuccefsful  in  lefTer 
actions.  They  did  not  infult  one  poll  with- 
out meeting  with  a  repulfe.  Every  party 
they  fent  out  was  beaten,  and  every  convoy 
intercepted.  The  depth  of  winter,  which 
ought  to  have  been  their  protection,  was  thf; 
very  feafon  in  which  the  Indians  and  Cana- 
dians carried  fire  and  fword  to  the  fron- 
tiers and  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Englifh 
colonies. 

All  thefe  difafters  were  owing  to  a  falfe 
principle  of  government.  The  Britifh  mi- 
niftry  had  always  entertained  a  notion  that 
the  fuperiority  of  their  navy  was  alone  fuf- 
ficient  to  aflert  their  dominion  in  America, 
as  it  afforded  a  ready  conveyance  for  fuc- 
cours,  and  could  eafily  intercept  the  enemy's 
forces. 

Though  experience  had  fliewn  the  falla- 
cy of  thefe  notions,  the  minillry  did  not 
even  endeavour  to  diminifh  the  ill  effe£ls  of 
them  by  the  choice  of  their  generals.     AU 
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mod  all  thofe  who  were  employed  in  this 
fervice  were  deficient  in  point  of  abilities 
and  activity. 

The  armies  were  not  fuch  as  would  make 
amends  for  the  defedls  of  their  commanders. 
The  troops  indeed  were  not  wanting  in  that 
daring  fpirit  and  invincible  courage  which 
is  the  charadleriflic  of  the  Britifh  folcliers, 
arifing  from  the  climate,  and  flill  more  from 
the  nature  of  their  government ;  but  thefe 
national  qualities  were  counterbalanced  or 
cxtinguiflied  by  the  hardfliips  they  under- 
went, in  a  country  dcflitute  of  all  the  con- 
veniences that  Europe  affords.  As  to  the 
militia  of  the  colonies,  it  was  made  up  of 
peaceable  hufbandmen,  who  were  not  inu- 
red to  flaughter,  like  mod  of  the  French 
colonifls,  by  a  habit  of  hunting  and  by  mili- 
tary ardor. 

To  thefe  difadvantages,  arifing  from  the 
nature  of  things,  were  added  others  altoge- 
ther owing  to  mifcondu^l.  The  pods  creel- 
ed for  the  fafety  of  the  feveral  Englifh  fettle- 
ments,  were  not  fo  contrived  as  to  fupport 
and  aflift  each  other.  The  provinces  having 
all  feparate  intereft':,  and  not  being  united 
under  the  authority  of  one  head,  did  not 
concur  in  thofe  joint  efforts  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  and  that  unanimity  of  fentiments 
which  alone  can  infure  the  fuccefs  of  their 
meafures.     The  feafon  of  a6lion  was  wafled 
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in  vain  altercations  between  the  governors 
and  the  colonifts.  Every  plan  of  operation 
that  met  with  oppofition  from  any  aflembly 
was  dropped.  If  any  one  was  agreed  upon, 
it  was  certainly  made  public  before  the  ex- 
ecution ;  and  by  thus  divulging  it,  they  made  - 
it  mifcarry.  Laflly,  they  were  in  irrecon- 
cileable  enmity  with  the  Indians. 

Thefe  nations  had  always  (hewn  a  vifible 
partiality  for  the  French,  in  return  for  the 
kindnefs  they  had  fhewn  them  in  fending 
miflionaries,  whom  they  confidered  rather 
as  ambafTadors  from  the  prince  than  as  fent 
from  God.  Thefe  miflionaries,  by  fludying 
the  language  of  the  favages,  conforming  to 
their  temper  and  inclinations,  and  putting 
in  practice  every  attention  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence, had  acquired  an  abfolute  dominion 
over  their  minds.  The  French  colonifts, 
far  from  communicating  the  European  man- 
ners, had  adopted  thofe  of  the  country  they 
lived  in  ;  their  indolence  in  time  of  peace, 
their  a£livity  in  war,  and  their  conftant 
fondnefs  for  a  wandering  life. 

Their  ftrong  attachment  to  the  French  was 
produ6live  of  the  moft  inveterate  hatred  a- 
gainft  the  Englifh.  In  their  opinion,  of  all 
the  European  favages  thefe  were  the  hardefl: 
to  tame.  Their  averfion  foon  rofe  to  mad- 
nefs;  and  to  a  thirft  for  Englifh  blood,  when 
they  found  that  a  reward  was  offered  for  their 
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deftru£lion,  and  that  they  were  to  be  turned 
out  of  their  native  land  by  foreign  afTaflins. 
The  fame  hands  which  had  enriched  the  Ene;- 
lifti  colony  with  their  furs,  now  took  up  the; 
hatchet  to  deftroy  it.  The  Indians  purfued 
the  Engliili  with  as  much  eagernefs  as  they 
did  the  wild  bcafts.  Glory  was  no  longer 
their  aim  in  battle,  their  only  objecSl  was 
flaughter.  They  deitroyed  armies  which  the 
French  wiflied  only  to  fubdue.  Their  fury 
rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  an  Englifh  prifon- 
er  having  been  corulu^led  into  a  lonely  habi- 
tation, the  woman  immediately  cut  off  his 
arm,  and  made  her  family  drink  the  blood 
that  ran  from  it.  A  miifionary  Jefuit  re- 
proaching her  with  the  atrocioufnefs  of  the 
a£tion,  (he  anfwered  him,  My  children  mufi 
he  'warriors^  and  therefore  they  mufi  be  fed 
with  the  blood  of  their  enemies* 


C  H  A  P.   XI, 

< 

Taking  of  Qitebec  by  the  British, 

QUCH  was  the  ftate  of  things,  when  an 
^  Englifti  fleet  entered  the  river  St  Law- 
rence in  June  1759.  No  fooner  was  it  anchor- 
ed at  the  ifle  of  Orleans,  than  eight  fire-lhips 
were  fent  off  to  confume  it.  Had  they  exe- 
cuted their  orders,  not  a  fhip  or  a  man  would 
have  efcapedj  but  the  captains  who  conduc- 
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ted  the  operation  were  feizecl  with  a  panic. 
They  fet  (ire  to  their  vefl'els  too  foon,  and  hur- 
ried back  to  land  in  their  boats.  The  ailail- 
ants  had  icen  their  danger  at  a  diftance,  buc 
were  delivered  from  it  by  this  accident,  and 
from  that  moment  the  conquell  of  Canada 
was  almoft  certain. 

The  Britifli  flag  foon  appeared  before  Que- 
bec. The  bafinefs  v/as  to  land  tlierc,  and  to 
get  a  firm  footing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  in  order  to  lay  (iege  to  it.  i>ut  they 
found  the  banks  of  the  river  fo  well  intrench- 
ed, and  fo  well  defended  by  troops  and  re- 
doubts, that  their  firfL  attempts  were  fruit- 
lefs.  E^rery  landing  cofl  them  torrents  of 
blood,  without  gaining  any  ground.  They 
hndpcrlilled  forilx  weeks  intheie  unfuccefs- 
ful  endeavours,  when  at  lall  thev  had  the  lin- 
gular  good  fortune  to  land  unperceived.  It 
was  on  the  12"^'' of  September,  an  hour  before 
break  of  day,  three  miles  above  the  town. 
Their  army,  coniiiling  of  6000  men,  was  al- 
ready drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  when  it 
was  attacked  the  next  day  by  a  corps  that  was 
weaker  by  one  third.  For  fome  time  ardour 
fupplied  the  want  of  numbers.  At  laft, 
French  vivacity  gave  up  the  viclory  to  the  e- 
nemy,  who  had  loft  the  intrepid  \Volfe  their 
general,  but  did  not  lofe  their  confidence  and 
refolution. 

This  was  gaining  a  confiderablc  advantage, 
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but  it  might  not  have  been  decifive.  Twelve 
hours  would  have  been  lulBcient  to  colletl 
the  troops  that  were  poited  within  a  few 
leagues  of  the  field  of  battle,  to  join  the  van- 
quiflied  army,  and  march  up  to  the  conquer- 
or with  a  force  fuperior  to  the  former.  This 
was  tiie  opinion  of  the  French  general  Mont- 
calm, vv'ho,  being  niortally  wounded  in  there- 
treat,  had  tim'^  enough,  before  he  expired,  to 
think  of  the  fafetv  of  his  men,  and  to  encou- 
rage  them  to  repair  their  difafler.  This  ge- 
nerous motion  was  over-ruled  by  the  coun- 
cil of  war.  They  removed  ten  leagues  off. 
The  Chevalier  de  Levy,  who  had  hailened 
from  his  pofh  to  replace  Montcalm,  blamed 
this  inflance  of  cowardice.  They  were  aflia- 
med  of  it,  and  wanted  to  recall  it,  and  make 
another  attempt  for  vi6lory;  but  it  was  too 
late.  Quebec,  three  parts  deflroyed  by  the 
firing  from  the  fliips,  had  capitulated  on  the 

All  Europe  thought  the  taking  of  this  place 
had  put  an  end  to  the  great  conteft  of  North 
America.  They  never  imagined  that  a  hand-* 
ful  of  Frenchmen,  in  want  of  every  thing, 
who  feemed  to  be  in  a  defperate  condition, 
would  dare  to  think  of  protradling  their  ine- 
vitable fate.  They  did  not  know  what  thefe 
people  were  capable  of  doing.  They  hallily 
completed  fome  entrenchments  that  had  been 
begun  ten  leagues  above  Quebec.  There  they 
'^  '     •  left 
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left  troops  fufiicient  to  flop  the  progrefs  of 
the  enemy ;  and  proceeded  to  Montreal,  to 
concert  meafures  to  cancel  their  difgrace. 

It  was  there  agreed,  that  in  the  fpring  they 
(liould  march  out  with  an  armed  force  againlt 
Quebec,  to  retake  it  by  furprife;  or  if  that 
fliould  fail,  to  befiege  it  in  form.  They  had 
nothing  in  readinefs  for  that  purpofe;  but  the 
plan  was  fo  concerted,  tliat  they  (liould  enter 
upon  the  undertaking  jult  at  the  initant  when 
the  fuccours  they  expecled  from  France  could 
not  fail  of  coming. 

Though  the  colony  hnd  long  been  in  dread- 
ful want  of  every  thing,  the  preparative? 
were  already  made,  when  the  ice,  which  co- 
vered the  M^iole  river,  began  to  give  wMy  to- 
wards the  middle,  and  opened  a  fmall  canal. 
They  dragged  fome  boats  over  the  ice,  and 
flipped  them  into  the  water.  The  army,  con- 
fifting  of  citizens  and  foldiers,  who  made  but 
one  body,  and  were  animated  with  one  foul, 
fell  down  this  ftream,  with  inconceivable  ar- 
dour, on  the  1 2^*^  of  April  1 760.  The  Britifli 
thought  they  ftill  lay  quiet  in  their  winter- 
quarters.  The  army,  already  landed,  was 
juft  come  up  with  an  advanced  guard  of  1 500 
men,  polled  three  leagues  from  Quebec.  This 
party  was  juft:  upon  the  point  of  being  cut  to 
pieces,  had  it  not  been  for  one  of  thofe  un- 
accountable incidents  v/hich  no  human  pru- 
dence can  forefee. 
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A  gunner*  attempting  to  flep  out  of  his 
boat,  had  fallen  into  the  water.  He  caught 
hold  of  a  flake  of  ice,  climbtd  up  upon  it, 
and  fwam  down  the  ft  ream.  As  he  pafl'cd 
by  Quebec,  clofe  to  the  (liore,  he  was  fetn  by 
a  centincl ;  who,  obferving  a  man  in  diltrcfs 
called  out  for  help.  They  flew  to  his  aflifl- 
ance,  and  found  him  motionk-fs.  They  knew 
him  by  his  uniform  to  be  a  French  foldier, 
and  carried  him  to  the  governor's  houic, 
where  by  the  help  of  fpirituous  liquors  they 
recalled  him  to  life  for  a  moment.  He  jull 
^•ecovered  his  fpeech  enough  to  t«Il  them  that 
an  army  of  10,000  French  was  at  the  gates, 
and  expired.  The  governor  immediately  dil- 
patched  orders  to  the  advanced  guard  to  come 
within  the  walls  with  all  expedition.  Not- 
withftanding  their  precipitate  retreat,  the 
French  had  time  to  attack  iheir  rear.  A  few 
moments  later,  they  would  have  been  defeat- 
ed, and  the  city  retaken. 
.  The  afl'ailants,  however,  marched  on  with 
nn  intrepidity  which  feemed  as  if  they  ex- 
pe£led  every  thing  from  their  valour,  and 
thought  no  more  of  a  furprife.  They  were 
within  a  league  of  the  town,  when  they  were 
met  by  a  body  of  4000  men,  who  were  fent 
/out  to  ftop  them.  The  onfet  was  ftiarp,  and 
the  refiftance  obftinate.  The  Englifli  were 
/driven  back  within  their  walls,  leaving  1800 
pi  their  braveft.    men   upon  the  fpot,  and 

their 
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their  artillery    in    the    enemy's    hands. 

The  trenches  were  immediately  opened  be- 
fore Quebec;  but  as  they  had  none  but  field- 
pieces,  as  no  fuccours  came  from  France,  and 
as  a  ftrong  Englifh  fquadron  was  coming  up 
the  river,  they  were  obliged  to  raife  the  liege 
on  the  16^'^^  of  May,  and  to  retreat  from  pod 
to  puft,  as  far  as  Montreal,  Three  formi- 
dable armies,  one  of  which  was  come  down, 
and  another  up  the  river,  and  a  third  proceed- 
ed over  the  lake  Champlain,  furrounded  thefe 
troops,  which  were  not  very  numerous  at  fird, 
were  now  exceedingly  reduced  by  frequent 
flcirmifhes  and  continual  fatigues,  and  were 
in  want  both  of  provifions  and  warlike  florcs, 
Thefe  miferable  remains  of  a  body  of  7000 
men,  who  had  never  been  recruited,  and  had 
fo  much  fignalized  ihemfelves,  with  the  help 
of  a  few  militia  and  a  few  Indians,  were  at 
lad  forced  to  capitulate,  and  for  the  whole 
colony.  The  conquell  was  confirmed  by  the 
treatyof  peace,  and  this  country  increafedthe 
pofleflions  of  the  Britifh  in  North-America. 


CHAP.   XII. 

Canada  is  ceded  to  Britain.  What 
advantages  flie  might  derive  from  that 
poffeflion. 

npHE  acquifition    of  an   immenfe    terri- 
r-  '  tory 
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to  Great  Britain  from  the  fuccefs  of  her 
arms.  The  confiderable  population  Die  has 
found  there  is  of  ftill  greater  importance. 
Some  of  thefe  numerous  inhabitants,  it 
is  true,  have  fled  from  a  new  dominion, 
which  admitted  no  other  difference  amonir 
men  but  fuch  as  arofe  from  perfonal  quah- 
tics,  education,  fortune,  or  the  property  of 
being  ufeful  to  fociety.  But  the  emigration 
of  thefe  contemptible  perfons,  whofe  impor- 
tance was  founded  on  nothing  but  barbarous 
cuflom,  cannot  furely  have  been  confidered 
as  a  misfortune.  Would  not  the  colony  have 
been  much  benefited  by  getting  rid  of  that 
indolent  nobility  that  had  encumbered  it  fo 
lonc!;,  of  that  proud  nobility  that  kept  up  the 
contempt  for  all  kinds  of  labour  ?  The  only 
things  neceffary  to  make  the  colony  profper, 
are,  that  its  lands  ihould  be  cleared,  its  fo- 
refls  cut  down,  its  iron  mines  worked,  its 
fifheries  extended,  its  induflry  and  exporta- 
tions  improved. 

The  province  of  Ganada  has  been  con- 
\Inced  of  this  truth.  And  indeed,  notwith- 
itanding  the  ties  of  blood,  language,  reli- 
gion, and  government,  which  are  ufually  fo 
ilrong;  notwithltanding  that  variety  of  con- 
neiflions  and  prejudices  which  affume  fo 
powerful  an  afcendant  over  the  minds  of 
men  5  the  Canadians  have  not  fhewn  much 

con- 
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concern  at  the  violent  fcparation  by  which 
they  were  detached  from  their  ancient  coun- 
try. They  have  readily  concurred  in  the 
means  employed  by  the  Englifh  miniftry  to 
eltablifli  their  happinefs  and  liberty  upon  a 
folid  foundation. 

The  laws  of  the  Englifh  admiralty  were 
firft  given  them.  But  this  innovation  was 
fcarcely  perceived  by  them  *,  becaufe  it  fcarcc 
concerned  any  except  the  conquerors,  who 
were  in  polTeflion  of  all  the  maritime  trade 
of  the  colony. 

They  have  paid  more  attention  to  the 
eftablilhment  of  the  criminal  laws  of  Enir- 
land,  which  was  one  of  the  moil  happy  cir- 
cumilances  Canada  could  experience.  To 
the  impenetrable  myfcCrious  tranla61ions  of 
a  cruel  inquifition,  fucceeded  a  cool,  rational^ 
and  public  trial;  a  tribunal  dreadful  and  ac- 
cuftomed  to  flied  blood  was  replaced  by  hu- 
mane judges,  more  difpofed  to  acknowledge 
innocence  than  to  fuppofe  criminality. 

The  conquered  people  have  been  ilill  more 
delighted  on  finding  the  liberty  of  their  per- 
fons  fecured  for  ever  by  the  famous  law  of 
Habeas  Corpus.  As  they  had  too  long  been 
vi^lims  of  the  arbitrary  wills  of  thofe  who 
governed  them,  they  have  blefl'ed  the  bene- 
ficent hand  that  drew  them  from  a  Hate  of 
flavery,  to  put  them  under  the  prote£lion  of 
the  laws. 

The 
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The  attention  of  the  Britifh  miniftry  was 
afterwards  taken  up  in  fuppiying  Canada 
with  a  code  of  civil  laws.  This  important 
work,  though  intruded  to  able,  induftrious, 
and  upright  lawyers,  hath  not  yet  obtained 
the  fandlion  of  government.  If  the  fuccefs 
anfwers  the  expectations,  a  colony  will  at 
laft  be  found  which  will  have  a  legiflative 
fyftem  adapted  to  its  climate,  its  population, 
and  its  labours. 

Independent  of  thefe  parental  views.  Great 
Britain  has  thought  it  her  political  interell:  to 
introduce,  by  fecret  fprings,  among  her  new 
fubjedts,  an  inclination  for  the  cuftoms,  the 
language,  the  worfhip,  and  the  opinions,  of 
the  mother  country.  This  kind  of  analogy 
is,  in  fa6l,  generally  fpvaking,  one  of  the 
flrongeft  bands  that  can  attach  the  colonies 
to  the  mother  country.  But  we  imagine  that 
the  prefent  fituation  of  things  ought  to  have 
occafioned  a  preference  to  another  fyftem. 
Britain  has  at  this  time  fo  much  reafon  to  be 
apprehenfive  of  the  fpirit  of  independence 
which  prevails  in  North  America,  that  per- 
haps it  would  have  been  more  for  her  ad- 
vantage to  maintain  Canada  in  a  kind  of  dif- 
tin£l  ftate  from  the  other  prov^-  es,  rather 
than  bring  them  nearer  to  each  r  iicr  by  af- 
finities which  may  one  day  unite  tliem  too 
clofely. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Britilh  miniftry 

have 
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have  given  the  Englifh  jrovenment  to  Cana- 
da, (o  far  as  it  was  confident  with  an  autho- 
rity entirely  rej^nl,  and  without  any  mixture 
of  a  popular  adniiniftration.  Their  new  fub- 
jecls,  fccure  from  the  fear  of  future  wars, 
eafed  of  the  burden  of  defending  diftant 
pofts  which  removed  them  far  from  their 
habitations,  and  deprived  of  the  fur-trade 
which  has  returned  into  its  natural  channel, 
have  only  to  attend  to  their  cultures.  As 
thefe  advance,  their  intercourfe  with  Europe 
and  with  the  Caribbee  iflands  will  increafe, 
and  foon  become  very  confjdcrable.  It  will 
for  the  future  be  the  only  refource  of  a  vaft 
country,  into  which  France  formerly  poured 
immenfe  funis,  confidering  it  as  the  chief 
bulwark  of  her  fouthern  illaads. 


BOOK 
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BOOK     IV. 


i  !'■! 

GENERAL 

REFLECTIONS  AND  REMARKS 

ON  ALL  THE  COLONIES. 

Extent  of  the  British  dominions  in 
in  North  America. 

THE  two  Floridi^j,  part  of  Louifiana, 
and  all  Canada,  obtained  at  the  Tame 
sera  either  by  conquell  or  treaty,  have  ren- 
dered Britain  miftrefs  of  all  that  fpace  which 
extends  from  the  river  of  St  Lawrtnce  to  the 
Miffifippi  *,  fo  that,  without  reckoning  Hud- 
fon's  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  the  other 
iflands  of  North  America,  flie  is  in  poflefTion 
of  the  moil  extenfive  empire  that  ever  was 
formed  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  This 
vaft  territory  is  divided  from  north  tofouth 
by  a  chain  of  high  mountain^,  which,  alter- 
nately receding  from  and  approaching  the 
coaft,  leave  between  them  and  the  ocean  a 
rich  tra6l  of  land  of  an  hundred  and  fifty, 
a  two 
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two  hundred,  and  fometimes  three  hundred 
miles  in  breadth.  Beyond  thefe  Apalachian 
mountains  is  an  immenfe  defert,  into  which 
fome  travellers  have  vc^ntured  as  far  as  eight 
hundred  leagues  without  finding  an  end  to  it. 
It  is  fuppofed  that  the  rivers  at  the  extremity 
of  thefe  uncultivated  regions  have  a  commu- 
nication with  the  South  Sea.  If  this  conjec- 
ture, which  is  not  dellitute  of  probability, 
fliould  be  confirmed  by  experience,  Britain 
would  unite  in  her  colonies  all  the  branches 
of  communication  and  commerce  of  the  new 
world.  By  her  territories,  extending  from 
one  American  fea  to  the  other,  fhe  may  be 
faid  to  join  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 
From  all  her  European  ports,  from  all  her  A- 
frican  fettlements,  (he  freights  and  fends  out 
fhips  to  the  new  world.  From  her  maritime 
fettlements  in  the  Eaft  flie  would  have  a  di- 
rect channel  to  the  Weft  Indies  by  the  Paci- 
fic ocean.  She  would  difcover  thofe  flips  of 
land  or  branches  of  the  fea,  the  ifthmus  of 
the  ftrait  which  lies  between  the  northern 
extremities  of  Afia  and  America.  By  the 
vaft  extent  of  her  colonies  (he  would  have 
in  her  own  power  all  the  avenues  of  trade, 
and  would  fecure  all  the  advantages  of  it  by 
her  numerous  fleets.  Perhaps,  by  having  the 
empire  of  all  the  feas,  (he  might  afpire  to  the 
fupremacy  of  both  worlds.  But  it  is  not  in 
the  deftiny  of  any  fingle  nation  to  attain  to 
Vol.  II.  K  fuch 
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fuch  a  pitch  of  greatnefs.  Is  then  extent  of 
dominion  fo  flattering  an  object,  when  con- 
quefts  are  made  only  to  be  loft  again  ?  Let 
the  Romans  fpeak  !  Does  it  conftitute  power 
to  poflefs  fuch  a  (hare  of  the  globe  that  fome 
part  fhall  always  be  enlightened  by  the  rays 
of  the  fun,  if  while  we  reign  in  one  world 
we  are  to  languifh  in  obfcurity  in  the  other? 
Let  the  Spaniards  anfwer  ! 

The  Englifli  will  be  happy  if  they  can  pre- 
ferve,  by  the  means  of  culture  and  naviga- 
tion, an  empire  which  muft  ever  be  found 
too  extenfive  when  it  cannot  be  maintained 
without  bloodfhed.     But  as  this  is  the  price 
which  ambition  muft  always  pay  for  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  its  enterprizes,  it  is  by  commerce 
alone  that  conquefts  can  become  valuable  to  a 
maritime  power.  Never  did  war  procure  for 
any  conqueror  a  territory  more  improveable 
by  human  induftry  than  that  of  the  northern 
continent  of  America.  Although  the  land  in 
general  is  fo  low  near  the  fea,  that  in  many 
parts  it  is  fcarcely  dillinguiftiable  from  the 
top  of  the  main  maft,  even  after  bringing  in 
fourteen  fathom,  yet  the  coaft  is  very  eafy 
of  accefs,  becaufe  the  depth  diminifties  in- 
fcnfibly  as  you  advance.     From  this  circum- 
ilance  it  is  eafy  to  determine  exactly  by  the 
line  the  diftance  of  the  main  land.    Befides 
this  the  mariner  has  another  fign,  which  is 
the  appearance  of  trees,  that,  feeming  to  arife 
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out  of  the  fea,  form  an  enchanting  obje£i:  to 
his  view  upon  a  fhore  which  prefents  roads 
and  harbours  without  number  for  the  recep- 
tion and  prefervation  of  (hipping. 

The  productions  of  the  earth  arife  in  great 
abundance  from  a  foil  newly  cleared ;  but  in 
return  they  are  a  long  time  coming  to  matu- 
rity. Many  plants  are  even  fo  late  in  flower, 
that  the  winter  prevents  their  ripening; 
while,  on  our  continent,  both  the  fruit  and 
the  feed  of  them  are  gathered  in  a  more  nor- 
thern latitude.  What  fhould  be  the  caufe 
of  this  phaenomenon  ?  Before  the  arrival  of 
the  Europeans,  the  North  Americans,  living 
upon  the  produce  of  their  hunting  and  fifh- 
ery,  left  their  lands  totally  uncultivated. 
The  whole  country  was  covered  with  woods 
and  thickets.  Under  the  fhade  of  thefe 
forefts  grew  a  multitude  of  plants.  The 
leaves,  which  fell  every  winter  from  the 
trees,  formed  a  bed  three  or  four  inches 
thick.  Before  the  damps  had  quite  rotted 
this  fpecies  of  manure  the  fummer  came  on; 
and  nature,  left  entirely  to  herfelf,  continued 
heaping  inceflantly  upon  each  other  thefe 
efFefts  of  her  fertility.  The  plants  buried 
under  wet  leaves,  through  which  they  with 
difficulty  made  their  way  in  a  long  courfe  of 
time,  became  accuftomed  to  a  flow  vegeta- 
tion. The  force  of  culture  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  fubdue  this  habit  fixed  and  confirm- 
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ed  by  ages,  nor  have  the  difpofitions  of  na- 
ture given  way  to  the  influence  of  art.  But 
this  climate,  fo  long  unknown  or  negle6ied 
by  mankind,  prefents  them  with  advantages 
which  fupply  the  defedVs  and  ill  confe'.^uen- 
ces  of  that  omiffion. 


Trees  peculiar  to  North  America. 

TT  produces  almoft  all  the  trees  that  are 
•^  natives  of  our  climate.  It  has  alfo  others 
peculiar  to  itfelf;  among  thefe  are  thefugar 
maple,  and  the  candleberry  myrtle.  The 
candleberry  myrtle  is  a  fhrub  which  delights 
in  a  moift  foil  \  and  is,  therefore,  feldom 
found  at  any  diftance  from  the  fea.  Its  feeds 
are  covered  with  a  white  powder,  which  looks 
like  flour.  When  they  are  gathered  towards 
the  end  of  autumn,  and  put  into  boiling  wa* 
ter,  there  rifes  a  vifcous  body,  which  fwims 
at  the  top,  and  is  fkimmed  off*.  As  foon  as 
this  is  come  to  a  confidence,  it  is  commonly 
of  a  dirty  green  colour.  To  purify  it,  it  is 
boiled  a  fecond  time;  when  it  becomes  tranf- 
parent,  and  of  an  agreeable  green. 

This  fubftance,  which  in  quality  and  con^ 
fidence  is  a  medium  between  tallow  and  wax, 
fupplied  the  place  of  both  to  the  firft  Euro- 
peans that  landed  ia  this  country.   The  dear- 
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nefs  of  it  has  occafioned  it  to  be  the  lefs  ufed, 
in  proportion  as  the  number  of  domeftic 
animals  hath  increafed.  Neverthelefs,  as  it 
burns  flower  than  tallow,  is  lefs  fubje£l  to 
melt,  and  has  not  that  difagrecable  fmell,  it 
is  dill  preferred,  wherever  it  can  be  procured 
at  a  moderate  price.  The  property  of  giving 
light  is,  of  all  its  ufes,  the  lead  valuable.  It 
ferves  to  make  excellent  foap  and  plafters 
for  wounds :  it  is  even  employed  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fealing  letters.  The  fugar  maple  does 
not  merit  lefs  attention  than  the  candleberry 
myrtle,  as  may  be  conceived  from  its  name. 

This  tree,  whofe  nature  it  is  to  flourifti  by 
the  fide  of  dreams,  or  in  mardiy  places, 
grows  to  the  height  of  an  oak.  In  the  month 
of  March,  an  incifon  of  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches  is  made  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  trunk.  A  pipe  is  put  into  the  orifice, 
through  which  the  juice,  that  flows  from  it, 
is  conveyed  into  a  veflel  placed  to  receive  it. 
The  young  trees  are  fo  full  of  this  liquor, 
that  in  half  an  hour  they  will  fill  a  quart 
bottle.  The  old  ones  afford  lefs,  but  of  a 
much  better  quality.  No  more  than  one  in- 
cifion  or  two  at  mod  can  be  made  without 
draining  and  weakening  the  tree.  If  three 
or  four  pipes  are  applied,  it  foon  dies. 

The  fap  of  this  tree  has  naturally  the 
flavour  of  honey.  To  reduce  it  to  fugar, 
they  evaporate  it  by  fire,  till  it  has  acquired 
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the  confiftence  of  a  thick  fyrup.  It  is  then 
poured  into  moulds  of  earthen  ware  or  bark 
of  the  birch-tree.  The  fyrup  hardens  as  it 
coolS)  and  becomes  a  red  kind  of  fugar,  al- 
moft  tranfparent,  and  pleafant  enough  to  the 
tafte.  To  give  it  a  whitenefs,  they  fome- 
times  mix  up  flour  with  it  in  the  making  ; 
but  this  ingredient  always  changes  the  fla- 
vour of  it.  This  kind  of  fugar  is  ufed  for 
the  fame  purpofes  as  that  which  is  made 
from  canes  ;  but  eighteen  or  twenty  pounds 
of  juice  go  to  the  making  of  one  pound  of 
fugar,  fo  that  it  can  be  of  no  great  ufe  in  trade. 

III. 

Birds  peculiar  to  North  America. 

A  Midst  the  multitude  of  birds  which  in- 
•^^  habit  the  forefl:s  of  North  America, 
there  is  one  extremely  Angular  in  its  kind. 
This  is  the  humming  bird ;  a  fpecies  of 
which,  on  account  of  its  fmallnefs,  is  called 
by  the  French  Voifeau  mouche^  or  the  fly-bird. 
Its  beak  is  long,  <tnd  pointed  like  a  needle ; 
and  its  claws  are  not  thicker  than  a  common 
pin.  Upon  its  head  it  has  a  black  tuft,  of  in- 
comparable beauty.  Its  bread  is  of  a  rofe 
colour,  and  its  belly  white  as  milk.  The 
back,  wings,  and  tail,  are  grey,  bordered  with 
filvcr,  and  ftrcaked  with  the  brighteft  gold. 
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The  down,  which  covers  all  the  plumage  of 
this  little  bird,  gives  it  fo  delicate  a  cafl,  that 
it  refembles  a  velvet  flower,  whole  beauty 
fades  on  the  flightefl:  touch. 

The  fpring  is  the  only  feafon  for  this 
charming  bird.  Its  neft,  perched  on  the 
middle  of  a  bough,  is  covered  on  the  outfide 
with  a  grey  and  greeniili  mofs,  and  on  the 
in  fide  lined  with  a  very  foft  down  gathered 
from  yellow  flowers.  This  neft  is  half  an 
inch  in  depth,  and  about  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. There  are  never  found  more  than  two 
eggs  in  it,  about  the  fize  of  the  fmalleft  peas. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  rear  the 
young  ones  *,  but  they  have  never  lived  more 
than  three  weeks,  or  a  month  at  moft. 

The  humming  bird  lives  entirely  on  the 
juice  of  flowers,  fluttering  from  one  to  ano- 
ther, like  the  bees.  Sometimes  it  buries  it- 
felf  in  the  calix  of  the  largeft  flowers.  Its 
flight  produces  a  buzzing  noife  like  that  of 
a  fpinning-wheel.  When  it  is  tired,  it  lights 
upon  the  neareft  tree  or  ftake ;  refts  a  few- 
minutes,  and  flies  again  to  the  flowers.  Not- 
withftanding  its  weaknefs,  it  does  not  appear 
timid ;  but  will  fuflTer  a  man  to  approach 
within  eight  or  ten  feet  of  it. 
t  Who  would  imagine,  that  fo  diminutive 
an  animal  could  be  malicious,  pafllonate,  and 
quarrelfome  ?  They  are  often  feen  fighting 
together  with  great  fury  and  obftinacy.  The 
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ftrokes  they  give  with  their  beak  are  fo  fudHcn 
and  fo  quick,  that  they  are  not  diflinguifhable 
by  the  eye.  Their  wings  move  with  fuch 
agility,  that  they  feem  not  to  move  at  all. 
They  are  more  heard  than  feen ;  and  their 
noife  refembles  that  of  a  fparrow. 

Thefe  little  birds  are  all  impatience. 
When  they  come  near  a  flower,  if  they  find 
it  faded  and  withered,  they  tear  all  the  leaves 
afunder  The  precipitation,  with  which 
they  peck  it,  betrays,  as  it  is  faid,  the  rage 
with  which  they  are  animated.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  fummer,  thoufands  of  flowers  may 
be  feen  ftript  of  all  their  leaves  by  the  fury  of 
the  fly-birds.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  this  mark  of  refentment  is  not  rather 
an  efFe£l  of  hunger  than  of  an  unneceflarily 
deftru6live  inftindl. 

North  America  fr  tierly  was  devoured  by 
infe£ts.  As  the  air  not  yet  purified,  nor 
the  ground  cleared,  nor  the  woods  cut  down, 
nor  the  waters  drained  ofl^,  thefe  little  ani- 
mals deftroyed  withqut  oppofition  all  the  pro- 
du£lion&  of  nature.  None  of  them  was  ufe- 
ful  to  mankind.  There  is  only  one  at  pre- 
fent,  which  is  the  bee :  but  this  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  carried  from  the  old  to  the  new 
world.  The  favages  call  it,  the  Englijhfiy ; 
and  it  is  only  found  near  the  coafls.  Thefe 
circumfliances  announce  it  to  be  of  foreign 
original.     The  bees  fly  in  numerous  fwarms 
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through  the  forefts  of  the  new  world.  They 
increafe  every  day.  Their  honey  is  employ- 
ed to  feveral  ufes.  Many  perfons  make  it 
their  food.  The  wax  becomes  daily  a  more 
confiderable  branch  of  trade. 

IV. 

The  English  fupply  North  America 
with  domeflic  animals. 


T^HE  bee  is  not  the  only  prefent  which 
•*•  Europe  has  had  in  her  power  to  make  to 
America.  She  has  enriched  her  alfo  with  a 
breed  of  domeftic  animals;  for  the  favages 
had  none.  America  had  not  yet  aflbciated 
beafts  with  men  in  the  labours  of  cultivation, 
when  the  Europeans  carried  over  thither  in 
their  (hips  feveral  of  our  fpecies  of  domeflic 
animals.  They  have  multiplied  there  prodi- 
gioufly;  but  all  of  them,  excepting  the  hog, 
whofe  whole  merit  confiils  in  fattening  him- 
felf,  have  loft  much  of  that  ftrength  and 
fize  which  they  enjoyed  in  thofe  countries 
from  whence  they  were  brought.  The  oxen, 
horfes,  and  fheep,  have  degenerated  in  the 
northern  Britifti  colonies,  though  the  particu- 
lar kinds  of  each  had  been  chofen  with  great 
precaution. 

Without  doubt,  it  is  the  climate,  the  na- 
ture of  the  air  and  the  foiU  which  has  pre- 
vented 
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vented  the  fuccefs  of  their  tranfplantation. 
Thefe  animals,  as  well  as  the  men,  were  at 
(Irft  attacked  by  epidemical  diforders.  If  the 
contagion  did  not,  as  in  the  men,  afFe6t  the 
principles  of  generation  in  them,  feveral 
fpecies  of  them  at  lead  were  with  much  dif- 
ficulty reproduced.  Each  generation  fell 
fliort  of  the  laft  ;  and  as  it  happens  to  Ame- 
rican plants  in  Europe,  European  cattle  con- 
tinually degenerated  in  America.  Such  is 
the  law  of  climates,  which  wills  every  people, 
every  animal  and  vegetable  fpecies,  to  grow 
and  flourifh  in  its  native  foil.  The  love  of 
their  own  country  feems  an  ordinance  of  na- 
ture prefcribed  to  all  beings,  like  the  defiie 
of  preferving  their  exiftence. 


V. 

European  Grain  carried  into  North 
America  by  the  English. 

"VTET  there  are  certain  conefpondences 
■*•  of  climate  which  form  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  tigainfl;  tranfporting  animals 
and  plants.  When  the  Englifh  firfl;  landed 
on  the  North  American  continent,  the  wan- 
dering inhabitants  of  thofe  defolate  regions 
had  fcarcely  arrived  at  the  cultivation  of  a 
fmali  quantity  of  maize.  This  fpecies  of  corn, 
unknown  at  that  time  in  Europe,  was  the 

only 
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only  one  known  in  the  knew  world.  The 
culture  of  it  was  by  no  means  difficult.  The 
favages  contented  thcmfelves  with  taking  ofF 
the  turf,  making  a  few  holes  in  the  ground 
with  a  ftick,  and  throwing  into  each  of  them 
a  fingle  grain,  which  produced  two  hundred 
and  fifty  or  three  hundred.  The  method  of 
preparing  it  for  food  was  not  more  compli- 
cated. They  pounded  it  in  a  wooden  or  ftone 
mortar,  and  made  it  into  a  pafle,  which  they 
baked  under  embers.  They  ate  it  boiled,  or 
toafted  merely  upon  the  coals. 

The  maize  has  many  advantages.  Its 
leaves  are  ufeful  in  feeding  cattle  ;  a  circum- 
ftance  of  great  moment  where  there  are  very 
few  meadows.  A  hungry,  light,  fandy  foil 
agrees  beft  with  this  plant.  The  feed  may 
be  frozen  in  the  fpring  two  or  three  times 
without  impairing  the  harvefl:.  In  fhort,  it  is 
of  all  plants  the  one  that  is  leaft  injured  by 
the  excefs  of  drought  or  moifture. 

Thefe  caufes,  which  introduced  the  cul- 
tivation of  it  in  that  part  of  the  world,  in- 
duced the  Englifh  to  preferve  and  even  pro- 
mote it  in  their  fettlements.  They  fold  it  to 
Portugal,  to  South  America,  and  the  fugar 
iflands,  and  had  fufficientfor  their  own  ufe. 
They  did  not,  however,  negledl  to  enrich 
their  plantations  with  European  grains;  all 
of  wbich  fucceeded,  though  not  fo  perfectly 
as  in  their  native  foil.    With  the  fuperfluity 
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of  their  harvcfts,  the  produce  of  their  herds, 
and  the  clearing  of  the  forefts,  the  colonifts 
formed  a  trade  with  all  the  wealthieft  and 
mofl:  populous  provinces  of  the  new  world. 

The  mother  country,  finding  that  her 
northern  colonies  had  fupplanted  her  in  her 
trade  with  South  America,  and  fearing  that 
they  would  foon  become  her  rivals  even  in 
Europe  at  all  the  markets  for  fait  and  corn, 
endeavoured  to  divert  their  induftry  to  ob- 
je6ls  that  might  be  more  ufeful  to  her.  She 
wanted  neither  motives  nor  means  to  bring 
about  this  purpofe,  and  had  foon  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  it  into  execution. 

VI. 

The  English  find  the  neceflity  of  having 
their  naval  ftores  from  America. 

nj'^H  E  gre-xteft  part  of  the  pitch  and  tar  the 
-*-  Engli/'h  wanted  for  their  fleets,  ufed  to 
be  furnifhed  b  Sweden.  In  1703,  that  ftate 
was  fo  blind  to  its  true  intereft,  as  to  lay 
this  important  branch  of  commerce  under 
the  reftri6lions  of  an  exclufive  patent.  The 
fir  ft  cfFedl  of  this  monopoly  was  a  fudden 
and  unnatural  increafe  of  price.  England, 
taking  advantage  of  this  blunder  of  the 
Swedes,  encouraged  by  confiderable  pre- 
miums the  importation  of  all  forts  of  naval 

.         ftores 
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ftores  which  North  America  could  furniftu 
Thefe  rewards  did  not  immediately  pro- 
duce the  efFe£t  that  was  expedied  from  them. 
A  bloody  war,  raging  in  each  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  prevented  both  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies  from  giving 
to  this  infant  revolution  of  commerce  the 
attention  which  it  merited.  The  northern 
nations,  whofe  interefts  were  united,  taking 
this  inaQion,  which  was  only  occafioned  by 
the  hurry  of  a  war,  for  an  abfolute  proof  of 
inability,  thought  they  might  without  dan- 
ger lay  upon  the  exportation  of  marine 
ftores  every  reftridlive  claufe  that  could  con- 
tribute to  enhance  the  price  of  them.  For 
this  end,  they  entered  into  mutual  engage- 
ments, which  were  made  public  in  171 8,  a 
time  when  all  the  maritime  powers  ftill  felt 
the  efFecls  of  a  war  that  had  continued  four- 
teen years. 

England  was  alarmed  by  fo  odious  a  con- 
vention. She  difpatched  to  America  men 
of  fufficient  ability  to  convince  the  inhabi- 
tants how  ncceflary  it  was  for  them  to  aflifl 
the  views  of  the  mother  country;  and  of 
fufGcient  experience  to  direct  their  firft  at- 
tempts towards  great  obje£ls,  without  ma- 
king them  pafs  through  thofe  minute  details, 
which  quickly  extinguifh  an  ardour  excited 
with  difficulty.  In  a  very  fhort  time  fuch 
quantities  of  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  yards 
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and  marts,  were  brought  into  the  harbours  of 
Great  Britain,  that  fhe  was  enabled  to  fup- 
ply  the  nations  around  her. 

This  fudden  fuccefs  blinded  the  Britifli 
government.  The  cheapnefs  of  the  com- 
modities furnifhed  by  the  colonies,  in  com- 
parifon  of  tliofe  which  were  brought  from 
the  Baltic,  gave  them  an  advantage  which 
feemed  to  infure  a  conftant  preference.  Up- 
on this  the  miniftry  concluded  that  the  boun- 
ties might  be  withdrawn.  But  they  had  not 
taken  into  their  calculation  the  difference  of 
freight,  which  was  entirely  in  favour  of 
their  rivals.  A  total  ftop  enfued  in  this 
branch  of  trade,  and  made  them  fenfible  of 
their  error.  In  1729,  they  revived  the  boun- 
ties; which,  tho' they  were  not  laid  fo  high  as 
formerly,  were  fufficicnt  to  give  to  the  vent 
of  American  ftores  the  greateft  fuperiority, 
at  leaft  in  England,  over  thofe  of  the  nor- 
thern nations. 

The  woods,  though  they  conftituted  the 
principal  riches  of  the  colonies,  had  iiither- 
to  been  overlooked  by  the  governors  of  the 
mother  country.  The  produce  of  them  had 
long  been  exported  by  the  Englifh  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  different  markets  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  it  was  bought  up  for 
building  and  other  ufes.  As  ihefe  traders 
did  not  take  in  return  merchandife  fufficient 
to  complete  their  cargoes,  it  had  been  a 

pradlice 
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pra£lice  with  the  Hamburghers,  and  even 
the  Dutch,  to  import  on  their  bottoms  the 
produce  of  the  mod  fertile  climates  of  Eu- 
rope.     This    double    trade   of   export    and 
carrying    had   confiderably    augmented   the 
Britifh  navy.    The  parliament,  being  inform- 
ed of  this  advantage,  in  the  year  1722,  im- 
mediately exempted  the  timber  of  the  colo- 
nies from  ail  thofe   duties  of  importation, 
which  Ruffian,  Swedifh,  and  Danifh  timber 
are  fubjedl:  to.     This  firft  favour  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  bounty,  which,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  comprehended  every  fpeciesof  wood 
in  general,    was  principally  calculated  for 
thofe  which  are  employed  in  (hip  building. 
An   advantage,  fo   confiderable  in  itfelf  as 
this  was,  would  have  been  greatly  improved, 
if  the  colonies  had  built  among  themfelves 
vefiels  proper  fortranfporting  cargoes  of  fuch 
weight ;  if  they  had  made  wood-yards,  from 
which  they  might  have  furnifhed  complete 
freights;  and,  finally,  if  they  had  aboliflied 
the  cuftom  of  burning  in  the  fpring  the  leaves 
which  had  fallen  in  the  preceding  autumn. 
This  foolifh  pradtice  deftroys  all  the  young 
trees,  that  are  beginning  in  that  feafon  to 
(hoot  out ;  and  leaves  only  the  old  ones, 
which  are  too  rotten  for  ufe.     It  is  notori- 
ous, that  vefiels  conftrudled  in  America,  or 
with  American  materials,   lall  but  a  very 
fiiort  time.     This  inconvenience  may  arife 
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from  feveral  caufes ;  but  that  which  has 
juft  been  mentioned  merits  the  greater  at- 
tention, as  it  may  be  eafily  remedied.  Be- 
fides  timber  and  mafts  for  fhips,  America  is 
capable  of  furnifhing  likewife  fails  and  rig- 
ging, by  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax. 

The  French  proteftants,  who,  when  dri- 
ven from  their  country  by  a  vi6lorious  prince 
fallen  into  a  ftate  of  bigotry,  carried  their 
national  indultry  every  where  into  the  coun- 
tries of  his  enemies^  taught  England  the  va- 
lue of  two  commodities  of  the  utmofl  im- 
portance to  a  maritime  power.  Both  flax 
and  hemp  were  cultivated  with  fome  fuccefs 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Yet  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  nation  were  chiefly  fupplied 
with  both  from  Ruflia.  To  put  a  ftop  to 
this  foreign  importation,  it  was  propofed  to 
grant  a  bounty  to  North  America  of  6/.  for 
every  ton  of  thefe  articles.  But  habit, 
which  is  an  enemy  to  all  novelties,  however 
ufeful,  prevented  the  colonifts  at  firft  from 
being  allured  by  this  bait.  They  are  (ince 
reconciled  to  it;  and  the  produce  of  their 
flax  and  hemp  ferves  to  keep  at  home  a  con- 
(iderable  part  of  1,968,750/.  which  went 
annually  out  of  Great  Britain  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  foreign  linens.  It  may,  perhaps,  in 
time  be  improved  fo  far  as  to  be  equal  to  the 
whole  demand  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  to 
Supplant  other  nations  in  all  the  markets.  A 
a  foil 
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foil  entirely  frefh,  which  cods  nothing,  does 
not  ftand  in  need  of  manure,  is  interfe£led 
by  navigable  rivers,  and  may  be  cultivated  by 
flaves,  affords  ground  for  immenfe  expecta- 
tions. To  the  timber  and  canvas  requifite 
for  {hipping  we  have  yet  to  a^d  iron.  The 
northern  parts  of  America  furnifli  this  com- 
modity, to  aflift  in  acquiring  the  gold  and 
filver  which  fo  abundantly  flow  in  the  fou- 
thern. 

VII. 

England   begins    to    get    Iron   from 
North  America. 


'"pHIS  moft  ufeful  of  metals,  fo  neceflary 
•*■  to  mankind,  was  unknow:  to  the  Ame- 
ricans, till  the  Europeans  *^aught  them  the 
mod  fatal  ufe  of  it,  that  of  making  wea- 
pons. The  Englifh  themfelves  long  negiedl- 
cd  the  iron  mines,  which  nature  had  lavifh- 
ed  on  the  continent  where  they  were  fet- 
tled. That  channel  of  wealth  had  been  di- 
verted from  the  mother  country  by  being 
clogged  with  enormous  duties.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  national  mines,  aided  by  thofe 
of  the  coppice  woods,  which  are  ufed  in  the 
working  of  them,  had  procured  impofts  to 
be  laid  on  them  that  amounted  to  a  prohibi- 
tion. By  corruption,  intrigue,  and  fophi- 
VoL.  II.  L  ftry. 
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ftry,  thefe  enemies  to  the  public  good  had 
ftifled  a  competition,  which  would  have  been 
fatal  to  their  interefts.  At  length  the  go- 
vernment took  the  firft  fteps  towards  a  right 
conduct.  The  importation  of  American  iron 
into  the  port  of  London  was  granted  duty- 
free ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  was  forbid  to  be 
carried  to  any  other  ports,  or  even  more 
than  ten  miles  inland.  This  whimfical  re- 
ftri£lion  continued  till  1757.  At  that  time 
the  general  voice  of  the  people  called  upon 
the  parliament  to  repeal  an  ordinance  fo  ma- 
nifeftly  contrary  to  every  principle  of  public 
utility,  and  to  extend  to  the  whole  kingdom 
a  privilege  which  had  been  granted  exclu- 
fively  to  the  capital. 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  reafonable 
than  this  demand,  it  met  with  the  Itrongeft 
oppofition.  Combinations  of  interefted  in- 
dividuals were  formed  to  rcprefent,  that  the 
hundred  and  nine  forges  wrought  in  En- 
gland, not  reckoning  thofe  of  Scotland,  pro- v. 
iuced  annually  eighteen  thoufand  tons  of 
iron,  and  employed  a  great  number  of  able 
workmen  ;  that  the  mines,  which  were  in- 
exhauflible,  would  have  fupplied  a  much 
greater  quantity,  had  not  a  perpetual  apprc- 
benfion  prevailed  thattheduties  on  American 
iron  would  be  taken  off;  that  the  iron  works 
carried  on  in  England  confumed  annually 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thoufand  cords 

v^  of 
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of  underwcod,  and  that  thofe  woods  furnilh- 
ed  moreover  bark  for  the  tanneries  and  ma- 
terials for  fhip-building  ;  and  that  the  Ame- 
rican iron,  not  being  proper  for  (leel  for 
making  (harp  inftruments  or  many  of  the 
utenfils  of  navigation,  would  contribute 
very  little  to  leflen  the  importation  from  a- 
broadj  and  would  have  no  other  efFe£l  than 
that  of  putting  a  flop  to  the  forges  of  Great 
Britain. 

Thefe  groundless  reprefentations  had  no 
weight  with  the  parliament,  who  faw  clearly, 
that,  unlefsthe  price  of  the  original  materials 
could  be  leflened,  the  nation  would  foon  lofe 
the  numberlefs  manufactures  of  iron  and 
fteel,  by  which  it  had  fo  long  been  enriched, 
and  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  loft  in  put- 
ting a  ftop  to  the  progrefs  other  nations  by 
their  induftrv  1  ad  made  in  it.  It  was  there- 
fore  refolved,  that  the  free  importation  of  iron 
from  America  fhould  be  permitted  in  all  the 
ports  of  England.  This  wife  refolution  was 
accompanied  with  an  adt  of  juftice.  The 
proprietors  of  coppices  were  by  a  ftatute  of 
Henry  VIII,  forbidden  to  clear  their  lands: 
the  parliament  took  off  this  prohibition,  and 
left  them  at  liberty  to  make  fuch  ufe  of  their 
crtates  as  they  fhould  think  proper. 

Previous  to  thefe  regulations,  Great  Britain 
ufcd  to  pay  annually  to  Spain,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, aiiU  Ruflia,  437,500!.  for  the  iron  fhe 
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piiTchaTed  of  them.  This  trihute  is  greatly 
ieflcned,  and  will  leflen  (lill  more.  The  ore 
is  found  in  fuch  quantities  in  America,  and 
is  fo  eafily  feparated  from  the  ground,  that 
the  Englifli  do  not  defpair  of  having  it  in 
their  power  to  furniih  Portugal,  Turky,  A- 
frica,  the  Ealt  Indies,  and  every  country  in 
the  world  with  which  they  have  any  com- 
mercial conne£lions. 

Perhaps  the  Engllfli  may  be  too  fanguine 
in  their  reprefentations  of  the  advantages  they 
expedl  from  fo  many  articles  of  importance 
to  their  navy.  But  it  is  fulficient  for  them,  if 
by  the  afTiftance  of  their  colonies  they  can  free 
themfelves  from  that  dependence  in  which 
the  northern  powers  of  Europe  have  hitherto 
kept  them  with  regard  to  the  equipment  of 
their  fleets.  Formerly  their  operations  might 
have  been  prevented,  or  at  leait  interrupted, 
by  a  refufal  of  the  neceiTary  materials.  From 
this  time  nothing  will  be  able  to  check  their 
natural  ardour  for  the  dominion  of  the  fea, 
which  alone  can  infure  to  them  the  empire 
of  the  new  world. 

VIII. 

England  endeavours  to  procure  Wine 
and  Silk  from  North  America. 

AFter  having  paved  the  way  to  that  grand 
objea, 
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objeiH:,  by  forming  a  free,  independent  navy, 
fuperior  to  that  of  every  other  nation;  Eng- 
land has  adopted  every  meafure  that  can  con- 
tribute to  her  enjoyment  of  this  fpecics  of 
conquefl  fhe  has  made  in  America,  lefs  by 
the  force  of  her  arms  than  of  her  induftry. 
By  bounties,  judiciouily  bellowed,  {he  has 
fuccceded  fo  far  as  to  draw  annually  from  that 
country  twenty  million  weight  of  potaflics. 
The  greateft  progrefs  has  been  made  in  the 
cultivation  of  rice,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  lu 
proportion  as  the  fettlements,  from  their  na- 
tural tendency,  flretchcd  further  towards  the 
fouth,  frefh  proje£ls  and  enterprizes  fuitable 
to  the  nature  of  the  foil  fuggeftcd  themfelvcs. 
In  the  temperate  and  in  the  hot  climates,  the 
feveral  productions  were  expedled  which  ne- 
ceflarily^  reward  the  labours  of  the  cultivator. 
Wine  was  the  only  article  that  feemed  to  be 
wanting  to  the  new  hemifphere;  and  the  En^ 
glifli,  who  have  none  in  Europe,  were  eager 
to  produce  fome  in  America. 

Upon  that  immenfe  continent  the  Englifli 
are  in  poflciTion  of,  are  found  prodigious 
quantities  of  wild  vines,  which  bear  grapes, 
differing  in  colour,  fize,  and  quantity,  but  ali 
of  a  four  and  difagreeable  flavour.  It  was  fup- 
pofed  that  good  management  would  give  thefe 
plants  that  perfedlion  which  unafllfted  na- 
ture had  denied  them ;  and  French  vine-dref- 
fers  were  invited  into  a  country,  where  nei- 
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thei  public  nor  private  impofitions  took  away 
their  inclination  to  labour  by  depriving  them 
of  the  fruits  of  their  induftry.  The  repeated 
experimtnts  they  made  both  with  American 
and  European  plants,  were  all  equally  unfuc- 
cefsful.  The  juice  of  the  grape  was  too  wa- 
tery, too  weak,  and  almoft  impofTible  to  be 
prcferved  in  a  hot  climate.  The  country  was 
too  full  of  woodi.,  which  attra£l  and  confine 
the  moift  and  hot  vapours;  the  feafons  were 
too  unfettled,  and  the  infe6t:s  too  numerous 
near  the  forefts  to  fuffer  a  production  to  ex- 
pand and  profper,  of  which  the  Britifh,  and 
all  other  nations  who  have  it  not,  are  fo  am- 
bitious. The  time  wil!  come,  perhaps,  tho* 
it  will  be  long  firft,  when  their  colonies  will 
furnifh  them  with  a  beverage,  which  they 
envy  and  purchafe  from  France,  repining  in- 
wardly that  they  are  obliged  to  contribute  to- 
wards enriching  a  rival,  whom  they  are  an- 
xious to  ruin.  This  difpofition  is  cruel. 
Britain  has  other  more  gentle  and  more  ho- 
nourable means  of  attaining  that  profperity 
ihe  is  ambitious  of^  Her  emulation  may  be 
better  and  more  ufefully  exerted  on  an  article 
now  cultivated  in  each  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe  :  this  is  filk!  the  work  of  that 
little  worm  which  clothes  mankind  with  the 
leaves  of  trees  digefted  in  its  entrails  ;  filk! 
that  double  prodigy  of  nature  and  of  art. 
A  very  con^derubli^  fum  of  money  is  an- 
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nually  exported  from  Great  Britain  for  the 
purchafeof  this  rich  produclion;  which  gave 
rife  about  thirty  years  ago  to  a  plan  for  ob- 
taining filk  from  Carolina.    The  mildnefs  of 
the  climate,  and  the  great  abundance  of  mul- 
berry-trees, feemed  favourable  to  the  proje<Sl. 
Some  attempts  made  by  the  government  to 
attra£l  fome  Switzers  into  the  colony,  were 
more  fuccefsful  than  could  have  been  expec- 
ted.  Yet  the  progrefs  of  this  branch  of  trade 
has  not  been  anfwerable  to  fo  promifing  a  be- 
ginning. The  blame  has  been  laid  on  the  in- 
habitants of  the  colony,  who  buying  only  ne- 
groe  men,  from  whom  they  received  an  im- 
mediate and  certain  profit,  negledlied  to  have 
women,  who  with  their  children  might  have 
been  employed  in  bringing  up  filk-worms,  an 
occupation  fuitable  to  the  weaknefs  of  that 
fex,  and  to  the  tendered  age.     But  it  ought 
to  have  been  confidered,  that  mtn  coming 
from  another  hemifphere  into  a  rude  uncul- 
tivated country  would  apply  their  firll  care 
to  the  cultivation  of  efculent  plants,  breed- 
ing cattle,  and  the  toils  of  immediate  necef- 
fity.     This  is  the  natural  and  conftant  pro- 
ceeding of  well-governed  flates.    From  agri- 
culture, which  is  the  fource  of  population, 
they  rife  to  the  arts  of  luxury;  and  the  arts 
of  luxury  nourifti  commerce,  which  is  the 
child  of  indudry  and  father  of  wealth.    The 
time  is,  perhaps  come,  when  Britain  may 
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employ  whole  colonies  in  the  cultivation  of 
filk.     This  is,  at  leaR,  the  national  opinion. 
On  the  iS^''  of  April   r  769,  the  parliament 
granted  a  bounty  of  25  per  cent,  for  feven 
years  on  all  raw  filks  imported  from  ihe  co- 
lonies *,  a  bounty  of  20  per  cent,  for  feven 
years  following,  and  f^r  feven  years  after  that 
a  bounty  of  15  per  cent.     If  this  encourage- 
ment produces  fuch  improvements  as   may 
reafonably  be  expc(fled  from  it,  the  next  flep 
undoubtedly  will  be  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
and  olive  trees,  which  feem  particularly  ad- 
apted to  the  climate  and  foil  of  the  Briti{h 
colonies.     There  are  not,  perhaps,  any  rich 
produdlions  either  in  Europe  or  Afia,  but 
wha*-  may  be  ttanfplanted  and  cultivated  with 
fucrefs  on  the  vail  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica, as  foon  as  population  fhall  have  provi- 
ded hands  in  proportion  to  the  extent   and 
fertility  of  fc  rich  a  territory.    The  great  ob- 
ject of  the  mother  country  at  prefent  is  the 
peopling  of  her  colonies. 

IX. 

What  kind  of  Men  Britain  peoples 
her  North  American  Colonies  with. 


'T^'HE  firfl:  perfons  who  landed  in  this  de- 

-*-    ftrt  and  favage  region  were  Engliflimen 

who  had  been  perfccuted  at  home  for  their 
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civil  and  religious  opinions. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  firfl: 
emigration  would  be  attended  with  impor- 
tant confequences.  The  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  are  fo  flrongly  attached  to 
their  native  foil,  that  nothing  lefs  than  civil 
wars  or  revolutions  can  induce  thole  among 
"  ;tjm  who  have  any  property,  character,  or 
induilry,  to  a  change  of  climate  and  coun- 
try j  for  which  reafon  the  re-eflablifliment 
of  public  tranquillity  in  Europe  was  likely  to 
put  an  unfurmoLvUtable  bar  to  the  progrcls  of 
American  cultivation. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  Englifli,  though  nr?.- 
turally  a£live,  ambitious,  and  enterprifing, 
were  ill-adapted  to  the  bufinefs  of  clearing 
the  grounds.  Accullomed  to  a  quiet  life, 
eafe,  and  many  conveniences,  nothing  but 
the  enthufiafm  of  religion  or  politics  could 
fupport  them  under  the  labours,  miferies, 
wants,  and  calamities,  infeparable  from  new 
plantations. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  though 
England  might  have  been  able  to  overcome 
thefe  difficulties,  it  was  not  a  defirable  ob- 
jcci  for  her.  Without  doubt,  the  founding 
of  colonies,  rendering  them  flourifhing,  and 
enriching  herfelf  with  their  productions,  was 
an  advantageous  profpeCl  to  her  ;  but  thofe 
advantages  would  be  dearly  purchafed  at  the 
expence  of  her  own  population. 
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Happily  for  her,  the  intolerant  and  defpo- 
tic  fpirit,  that  fwayed  moft  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, forced  numberlefs  victims  to  take  re- 
fuge in  an  uncultivated  tra£l,  which,  in  its 
(late  of  defolation,  feemed  to  implore  that 
aHidance  for  itfelf  which  it  offered  to  the  un- 
fortunate.    Thefe   men,   who  had  efcaped 
from  the  rod  of  tyranny,  in  crofling  the  feas, 
abandoned  all  hopes  of  return,  and  attached 
themfelves  for  ever  to  a  country  which  at 
the  fame  time  afibrded  them  an  afylum  and 
an  eafy  quiet  fubfiftence.     Their  good  for- 
tune could  not  remain  for  ever  unknown. 
Multitudes  flocked  from   different  parts  to 
partake  of  it.     Nor  has  this  eagernefs  aba- 
ted, particularly  in  Germany,  where  nature 
produces  men  for  the  purpofes  either  of  con- 
quering or  cultivating  the    earth.     It  will 
even  increafe.     The  advantage  granted  to 
emigrants  throughout  the  Britifh  dominions 
of  being  naturalized  by  a  refidence  of  {tvcn 
years  in  the  colonies,  fufBeiently  warrants 
this  predi£lion. 

While  tyranny  and  perfecution  were  de- 
ftroying  population  in  Europe,  Britifh  Ame- 
rica was  beginning  to  be  peopled  with  three 
forts  of  inhabitants.  The  firfl  clafs  confifls 
of  freemen.  It  is  the  moft  numerous  *,  but 
hitherto  it  has  vifibly  degenerated.  The 
Creoles  in  general,  though  habituated  to 
the  climate  from  their  cradle,  are  not  fo  ro- 
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bud  and  fit  for  labour,  nor  Co  powerful  in 
war,  as  the  Europeans  ;  whether  it  be  that 
they  have  not  the  improvemercS  of  educa- 
tion, or  that  they  are  foftenjd  by  nature. 
In  that  foreign  clime  the  mi?  d  is  enervated 
as  well  as  the  body  :  end  .':d  with  a  quick- 
nefs  and  early  penetration,  it  eafily  appre- 
hends, but  wants  fteadinefs,  and  is  not  ufed 
to  continued  thought.  It  muft  be  a  matter 
of  aftonifiiment  to  find  that  America  has  not 
yet  produced  a  good  poet,  an  able  mathema- 
tician, or  a  man  of  genius  in  any  fingle  art 
or  fcience.  They  pollefs  in  general  a  readi- 
nefs  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  every 
art  or  fcience,  but  not  one  of  them  (liews 
any  decifive  talent  for  one  in  particular. 
More  early  advanced  at  firft,  and  arriving 
at  a  fbate  of  maturity  fooner  than  we  do, 
they  are  much  behind  us  in  the  later  part 
of  life. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  that  their  popula- 
tion is  not  very  numerous  in  comparifon 
with  that  of  all  Europe  together;  that  they 
want  aids,  mafters,  models,  inftruments, 
emulation  in  the  arts  and  fciences  ;  that 
et^'ication  with  them  is  too  much  negledled, 
or  too  little  improved.  But  we  may  obferve, 
that  in  proportion  we  fee  more  perfons  in 
America  of  good  birth,  of  an  eafy  compe- 
tent fortune,  with  a  greater  fliare  of  leifure 
and  of  other  means  of  improving  their  na- 
tural 
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tural  abilities,  than  are  found  in  Europe, 
where  even  the  very  method  of  training  up 
youth  is  often  repugnant  to  theprogrefs  and 
unfolding  of  reafon  and  genius.  Is  it  poffi- 
ble,  that  although  the  Creoles  educated  with 
lis  have  every  one  of  them  good  fenfe,  or 
at  lead  the  mod  part  of  them,  yet  not  one 
Ihould  have  arifen  to  any  great  degree  of 
perfeOion  in  the  flighteft  purfuit;  and  that 
among  fuch  as  have  (laid  in  their  own  coun- 
try no  one  has  diftinguiOied  himfelf  by  a  con- 
firmed fuperiority  in  thofc  talents  which 
lead  to  fame  ?  Has  nature,  then,  punilhed 
them  for  having  crofled  the  ocean  ?  Are  they 
a  race  of  people  degenerated  by  tranfplant- 
ing,  by  growth,  and  by  mixture?  Will  not 
time  be  able  to  reduce  them  to  the  nature  of 
their  climate  ?  Let  us  beware  of  pronoun- 
cing on  futurity,  before  we  have  the  expe- 
rience of  feveral  centuries.  Let  us  wait  till 
a  more  ample  burfl:  of  light  has  {hone  over 
the  new  hemifphere.  Let  us  wait  till  edu- 
cation may  have  corredled  the  unfurmount- 
able  tendency  of  the  climate  towards  the 
enervating  pleafures  of  luxury  and  fenfua- 
lity.  Perhaps  we  fhall  then  fee  that  Ame- 
rica is  propitious  to  genius  and  the  arts, 
that  give  birth  to  peace  and  fociety.  A  new 
Olympus,  an  Arcadia,  an  Athens,  a  new 
Greece,  will  produce,  perhaps,  on  the  conti" 
nent,  or  in  the  Archipelago  that  furrounds 
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it,  another  Homer,  a  Theocritus,  and  efpeci- 
ally  an  Anacreon.  Perhaps  another  Newton 
is  to  arifc  in  New  Britain.  From  Britifh  A- 
merica,  without  doubt,  will  proceed  the  firft 
rays  of  the  fciences,  if  they  are  at  length  to 
break  through  a  flty  fo  long  time  clouded. 
By  a  (ingular  contraft  with  the  old  world, 
in  which  the  arts  have  travelled  from  the 
fouth  towards  the  north,  in  the  new  one 
the  north  will  be  found  to  enlighten  the 
fouthern  parts.  Let  the  Britiih  clear  the 
ground,  purify  the  air,  alter  the  climate, 
improve  nature,  and  a  new  univerfe  will 
arife  out  of  their  hands  for  the  glory  and 
happinefs  of  humanity.  But  it  is  necefl'ary 
that  they  fhould  take  (leps  conformable  to 
this  noble  defign,  and  aim  by  juft  and  laud- 
able means  to  form  a  population  fit  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  world.  This  is  what  they 
have  not  yet  done. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  their  colonifts  was  for- 
merly compofed  6f  malefadtors  which  the 
mother  country  tranfported  after  condem- 
nation to  America,  and  who  were  bound  to 
a  fervitude  of  feven  or  fourteen  years  to  the 
planters  who  had  purchafed  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  juftice.  The  difgufl:  is  grown  uni- 
verfal  againit  thefe  corrupt  men,  always  dif- 
pofed  to  commit  frefli  crimes^ 

Thefe  have  been  replaced  by  indigent  per- 
fons,  whom  the  impoifibility  of  fubfifting  in 
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Europe  has  driven  into  the  new  world.  Ha- 
ving embarked  without  being  capable  of  pay- 
ing for  their  pafl'age,  thefe  wretches  are  at 
the  difpofal  of  their  captain,  who  fells  them 
to  whom  he  pleafes. 

This  fort  of  flavery  is  for  a  longer  or 
fliorter  time  ;  but  it  can  never  exceed  eight 
years.  If  among  thefe  emigrants  there  are 
any  who  are  not  of  age,  their  fervitude  lafls 
till  they  arrive  at  that  period,  which  is  fixed 
at  twenty-one  for  the  boys,  and  eighteen  for 
the  girls. 

None  of  thofe  who  are  contracted  for  have 
a  right  to  marry  without  the  approbation  of 
their  mafber, 'who  fets  what  price  he  chufes 
on  his  confent.  If  any  one  of  them  runs  a- 
way,  and  he  is  retaken,  he  is  to  fcrve  a  week 
for  each  day's  abfence,  a  month  for  every 
week,  and  fix  months  for  one.  The  pro- 
prietor who  does  not  think  proper  to  receive 
again  one  who  has  deferted  from  his  fer- 
vice,  may  fell  him  to  whom  he  pleafes,  but 
only  tor  the  term  of  his  firft  contrad^.  Be- 
fides,  neither  the  fervice,  nor  the  fale,  carry 
any  ignominy  with  it.  At  the  end  of  his  fer- 
vitude, the  contradled  perfon  enjoys  ail  the 
rights  of  a  free  denizen.  With  his  freedom 
he  receives  from  the  mailer  whom  he  has 
ferved,  either  implements  for  hufbandry,  or 
Utenfils  proper  for  his  work. 

But  with  whatever  appearance  of  juftice 
.        .  this 
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this  fpecies  of  traffic  may  be  coloured,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  ftrangers  who  go  over  to 
America  under  thefe  conditions,  would  ne- 
ver fet  their  foot  on  board  a  fliip,  if  they 
were  not  inveigled  away.  Some  artful  kid- 
nappers from  the  fens  of  Holland  fpread 
themfelves  over  the  Palatinate,  Suabia,  and 
the  cantons  of  Germany  which  are  the  bell 
peopled  or  leafl  happy.  There  they  fet  forth 
with  raptures  the  delights  of  the  new  world, 
and  the  fortunes  eafily  acquired  in  that  coun- 
try. The  fimple  men,  feduced  by  thefe  mag- 
nificent promifes,  blindly  follow  thefe  infa- 
mous brokers  engaged  in  this  fcandaious 
commerce,  who  deliver  them  over  to  factors 
at  Amftcrdam  or  Rotterdam.  Thefe,  either 
in  pay  with  the  Britifh  government,  or  with 
companies  who  have  undertaken  to  (lock  the 
colonies  with  people,  give  a  gratuity  to  the 
men  employed  inthisfervice.  Whole  families 
are  fold,  without  their  knowledge,  to  mafters 
at  a  diftance,  who  impofe  the  harder  condi- 
tions upon  them,  as  hunger  and  neceffity  do 
not  permit  the  fufferers  to  give  a  refufal. 
The  Britifh  form  their  fupplies  of  nrien  for 
ijulbandryas  princes  do  for  war;  forapurpofc 
more  ufcful  and  more  humane,  but  bv  the  fame 
artifices.  The  deception  is  perpetually  carried 
on  in  Europe,  by  the  attention  paid  to  the  fup- 
preflingof  all  correfpondence  with  America, 
which  might  unveil  a  myftery  of  impo-ilure 
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and  iniquity  too  well  difguifed  by  the  inte- 
rcfted  principles  which  gave  rife  to  it. 

But,  in  (hort,  there  would  not  be  fo  many 
dupes,  if  there  were  fewer  viftims.  It  is  the 
oppreffion  of  government  which  makes  thcfe 
chimerical  ideas  of  fortune  be  adopted  by 
the  credulity  of  the  people.  Men  unfortu- 
nate in  their  private  affairs,  vagabonds,  or 
contemptible  at  home,  having  nothing  worfe 
to  fear  in  a  foreign  climate,  eafily  give  them- 
felves  up  to  the  hope  of  a  better  lot.  The 
means  ufed  to  retain  them  in  a  country 
where  chance  has  given  him  birth,  are  fit 
only  to  excite  in  them  a  defire  to  quit  it.  It 
is  imagined  that  they  are  to  be  under  the 
conftant  reftraint  of  prohibitions,  menaces, 
and  punishments  :  thefe  do  but  exafperate 
them,  and  drive  them  to  defertion  by  the 
very  forbiddance  of  it.  They  (hould  be  at- 
tached by  foothing  means ;  by  fair  expecta- 
tions ;  whereas  they  are  imprifoned,  and 
bound :  man,  born  free,  is  reitrained  from 
attempting  to  exifl:  in  regions  where  heaven 
and  earth  offer  him  an  afylum.  It  has  been 
thought  better  to  ftifle  him  in  his  cradle  than 
to  let  him  feek  for  his  living  in  fome  climate 
that  is  ready  to  give  him  fuccour.  It  is  not 
judged  proper  even  to  leave  him  the  choice 
of  his  burial-place. — Tyrants  in  policy !  thefc 
are  the  eflcjfis  of  your  laws!  People,  where 
then  are  your  rights.** 
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Is  it  then  become  neceiTary  to  lay  open  to 
the  nations  the  fchemes  that  are  formed 
againft  their  liberty  ?  Mud  they  be  told,  that, 
by  a  confpiracy  of  the  mofl  odious  nature, 
certain  powers  have  lately  entered  into  an 
agreement,  which  muil  deprive  even  defpair 
itfelf  of  every  refource  ?  For  thefe  two  cen- 
turies pail,  all  the  princes  of  Europe  have 
been  fabricating  among  them  in  the  fecret 
recefles  of  the  cabinet  that  long  and  heavy 
chain  with  which  the  people  are  encompafled 
on  every  fide.  At  every  negociation  frefli 
links  were  added  to  the  chain  fo  artificially 
contrived.  Wars  tended  not  to  make  dates 
more  extenfive,  but  fubjc£ls  more  fubmiflive, 
by  gradually  fubftituting  military  goverment 
in  lieu  of  the  mild  and  gentle  influence  of 
laws  and  morality.  The  fevcral  potentates 
have  all  equally  ftrengthened  themfelves  in 
their  tyranny  by  their  conqueils  or  by  their 
lofles.  When  they  were  vitfborious,  they 
reigned  by  their  armies  ;  when  humbled  by- 
defeat,  they  held  the  command  by  the  mifeiy 
of  their  pufillanimous  fubjedls;  whether  am- 
bition made  them  competitors  or  adveifaries, 
they  entered  into  league  or  alliance  only  to 
aggravate  the  fervitude  of  the  people.  If  they 
chofe  to  kindle  war,  or  maintain  peace,  they 
were  fure  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  their 
authority  either  the  raifing  or  debafing  of 
their  people.    If  they  ceded  a  province,  they 
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exhauftecl  every  other  to  recover  it,  in  order 
to  make  amends  for  thtir  lofs.  If  they  ac- 
quired a  nevv  one,  the  haughtinefs  they  af- 
fefled  out  of  it,  was  the  occafion  of  cruelty 
and  extortion  within.  They  borrowed  oue 
of  another  by  turns  every  art  and  invention, 
whether  of  peace  or  of  war,  that  might  cor^- 
cur  fometimes  to  foment  natural  antipathy 
and  rivalfliip,  fomctimes  to  obliterate  the 
character  of  the  nations ;  «s  if  there  had 
been  a  tacit  agreement  among  the  rulers  to 
fubjedl  the  nations,  one  by  means  of  another, 
to  the  defpotifm  they  had  conflantly  been 
preparing  for  them.  Ye  people  who  all  groan 
more  or  lefs  fecretly,  doubt  not  of  your  con- 
dition;  thofe  who  never  entertained  any  af- 
fection for  you,  are  come  now  not  to  have 
any  fear  of  you.  In  the  extremity  of  wretch- 
cdnefs,  one  fingle  refource  remained  for  you  j 
that  of  efcape  and  emigration. — Even  that 
has  been  (hut  againft  you. 

Princes  have  agreed  among  themfelves  (0 
reflore  to  one  another  not  only  deferters, 
who  for  the  moft  part,  inlilted  by  compulfion 
or  by  fraud,  have  a  good  right  to  efcape; 
not  only  rogues,  who  in  reality  ought  not  to 
find  a  refuge  any  where ;  but  indifferently 
all  their  fubje£ls,  whatever  may  be  the  mo- 
tive that  obliged  them  to  quit  their  country. 

Thus  all  you  unhappy  labourers,  who 
find  neither  fubfiftence  nor  work  in  your  own 
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countries,  after  they  have  been  ravaged  and 
rendered  barren  by  the  exatlions  of  finance; 
thus  yc  die  where  ye  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  born,  ye  have  no  refuge  but  under  ground. 
All   ye   artilts   and  workmen  of  every  clafs 
harraiFed  by  monopolifts,  who  are  refufed  the 
right  of  working  at  your  own  free  difpofai, 
without  having  purchafed  the  privileges  of 
your  calling;   ye  who  are  kept  for  your  whole 
life  in  the  work-lhop,  for  the  purpofe  of  en- 
riching  a    privileged    faclor ;    ye    whom  a 
court-mourning  leaves  for  months  together 
without  bread  or  wages  ;  never  expert  to  live 
out  of  a  country  where  foldiers  and  guards 
keep  you  imprifoned  ;  go  wander  in  defpair, 
and  die  of  regret.     If  ye  venture  to  groan, 
your  cries  will  be  re-ecchoed  and  loll  in  the 
depth  of  a  dungeon ;  if  ye  make  your  efcape, 
ye  will  be  purfued  even  beyond  mountains 
and  rivers  :  ye  will  be  fent  back,  or  given  up, 
bound   hand  and  foot,  to  torture ;   and  to 
that  eternal  reftraint  to  which  you  have  been 
condemned  from  your  birth.     Do  you  like- 
wife,  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  a  free 
fpirit,  independent  of  prejudice  and  error, 
who  dare  to  think  and  talk  like  men,  do  you 
crafe  from  your  minds  eve  y  idea  of  truth, 
nature,  and  humanity.  Applaud  every  attack 
made  on  your  country  and  your  fellow-citi- 
zens, or  elfe  maintain  a  profound  filence  in 
the  reccflcs  of  obfcurity  and  concealment. 
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All  yc  w  lu>  were  born   in  thofc  barbarous 
Rat<!8,  whore   the  condition  for  the  mutual 
reiloration  oi"  defcrtcrs  has  been  entered  into 
by  the  fcvcral  prinees,  and  fealeil  hy  a  treaty  j 
recollect  the  inieiii-^tioiiOante  hasenjjjravedoa 
the  gate  of  his  infernal  region  :  VrA  lH  entratCy 
iilciatc  omai  02'i't  fheratiza:   *'   You  who  en- 
"  tcrhere,  may  leave  behind  you  every  hope." 
Whar !   is  there  then  no  afylum  remaining 
beyond  the  feas?  Will  not  Britain  open  her 
colonies  to  thofe  wretches,  who  voluntarily 
prefer  her  dominion  to  the  infupportable  yoke 
of  their  own  country?  What  need  has  fhe 
of  that  infamous  band  of  contracted  flaves, 
kidnapped   and  debauched  by  the  fhameful 
means  employed  by  every  ftate  to  increafe 
their  armies  ?    What  need  has  (lie  of  thofe 
beings  Itill   more  miferable,    of  whom   flic 
compofes   the  third   part  of  her  American 
population  ?    Y"es,  by  an  iniquity  the  more 
Ihocking  as  it  apparently  the  lefs  necefl'ary, 
her  iiorthern  colonies  have  had  recourfe  to 
the  tralRe  and  llavery   of  the  negroes.     It 
will  not  be  difowned,  that  they  may  be  bet- 
ter fed,  better  clothed,  lefs  ill  treated,  and 
lefs  overburdened    with  toil,    than    in    the 
iilands.     The  laws  protect  them  more  effec- 
tually, and  they  feldom  become  the  victims 
of  the  barbarity  or  caprice  of  an  odious  ty- 
rant.    But  Hill  what  mufl  be  the  burden  of 
a  man's  life  who  is  condemned  to  languilli 
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in  eternal  (lavery?  Some  luimnne  fv. Claries, 
ChrilUans  who  look,  for  virtues  in  ii>c  gofpcl 
more  than  for  opinions,  have  often  been  dc- 
firous  of  relloring  to  their  Haves  that  libeity 
for  which  they  cannot  receive  any  adequate 
compenfation  ;  but  they  have  been  a  long 
time  withheld  bv  a  law  of  the  (late,  which 
diretled  that  an  aihgnment  of  a  fuffieiency 
for  fubfiilence  fliould  be  made  to  thofe  who 
were  fee  at  liberty. 

Let  us  rather  fay,  The  convenient  cuflom 
of  being  waited  on  by  flaves  ;  the  fondnefs 
we  have  for  power,  which  we  attempt  to 
jullity  by  pretending  to  alleviate  their  fervi- 
tude  *,  the  opinion  fo  readily  entertained,  that 
they  do  not  complain  of  a  (late  which  is  by 
time  changed  into  nature  ;  thefe  are  the  fo- 
phifms  of  ftlf-love,  calculated  to  appeafe  the 
clamours  of  confcience.  The  generality  of 
mankind  are  not  born  with  evil  difj>oritions, 
or  prone  to  do  ill  by  choice;  but  even  among 
thofe  whom  nature  feems  to  have  formed 
jult  and  good,  there  are  but  few  who  poflefs 
a  foul  ^ulHciently  difintercited,  courageous, 
aiHi  gi  V  at,  to  do  any  good  a61ion,  if  they 
muft  *A  Tifice  fome  advantage  for  it. 

Bt'J  'ill  the  quakers  have  jufl  fet  an  example 
wLich  ought  to  make  an  epocha  in  the  hi- 
flory  of  religion  and  humanity.  In  one  of 
thefe  afTcmblies,  where  every  one  of  the 
faithful,  who  conceives  himfelf  moved  by 
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the  impulfe  of  the  hcly  Spirit,  has  a  right  of 
fpeaking  ;  one  of  the  brethren,  who  was 
himfeh^  undoubtedly  infpired  on  this  occa- 
fion,  arofe  and  faid  :  **  How  long  then  ihall 
<*  we  have  t\70  confciences,  two  meafures, 
**  two  fcalcSy  one  in  our  own  favour,  one 
<<  for  the  ruin  of  our  neighbour,  both  equal- 
"  ly  falfe  ?  Is  it  for  us,  brethren,  to  com- 
**  plain  at  this  moment,  that  the  parliament 
*<  of  Britain  wiflies  to  enflave  us,  and  to 
«*  impofe  upon  us  the  yoke  of  fubjeds,  with- 
**  Out  leaving  us  the  rights  of  citizens;  while 
**  for  this  century  pall,  we  have  been  calm- 
**  ly  acting  the  part  of  tyrants,  by  keeping 
**  in  bonds  of  the  hardeft  flavery  men  who 
**  are  our  equals  and  our  brethren?  What 
**  have  thofe  unhappy  creatures  done  to  us, 
^*  whom  nature  hath  fcparated  from  us  by 
**  barriers  fo  formidable,  whom  our  avarice 
**  has  fought  after  thro'  dorms  and  wrecks, 
"  and  brought  away  from  the  midft  of  their 
<«  burning  fands,  or  from  their  dark  forefts 
<<  inhabited  by  tygers  ?  What  crime  have 
•*  they  been  guilty  of,  that  they  fhould  be 
*<  torn  from  a  country  which  fed  themwith- 
*«  out  toil,  and  that  they  (hould  be  tranf- 
*<  planted  by  us  to  a  land  where  they  perifli 
"  under  the  labours  of  fervitude  ?  Father  of 
**  heaven,  what  family  haft  Thou  then  crea- 
•*  ted,  in  which  the  elder  born,  after  ha» 
<*  ving  feized  on  the  property  of  their  bre- 
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**  thren,  are  ftill  refolved  to  compel  them, 
"  with  ftripes,  to  manure  with  the  blood  of 
<*  their  veins  and  the  fweal  of  their  brow 
**  that  very  inheritance  of  which  they  have 
**  been  robbed  ?  Deplorable  race  !  whom  we 
"  render  brutes,  to  tyrannize  over  them  ; 
in  whom  we  extin^uilli  every  power  of 
the  foul,  to  load  their  limbs  and  their  bo- 
dies with  burdens;  in  whom  we  ellace 
**  the  image  of  God,  and  the  (lamp  of 
**  manhood :  a  race  mutilated  and  dillio- 
"  noured  as  to  the  faculties  of  mind  and 
**  body,  throughout  its  cxiftence,  by  us 
**  who  are  Chriftians  and  Britons  I  Bri- 
"  tons,  ye  people  favoured  by  Heaven,  and 
<*  refpe<^ed  on  the  feas,  would  ye  be  free 
'*  and  tyrants  at  the  fame  inltant  ?  No, 
**  brethren  :  it  is  time  we  ihould  be  confi- 
"  (lent  with  ourfelves.  Let  us  fet  free  thofe 
**  miferable  victims  of  our  pride:  let  us  re- 
"  (lore  the  negroes  to  liberty,  which  man 
'*  Hiould  never  take  froin  man.  May  all 
"  Chriilian  focieties  be  induced  by  our  ex- 
**  ample  to  repair  an  injullice  authorifed  by 
"  the  crimes  and  plunders  of  two  centu- 
"  ries  I  May  men  too  long  degraded,  at 
length  raife  to  Heaven  their  arms  freed 
from  chains,  and  their  eyes  bathed  in 
tears  of  gratitude!  Alas!  the  unhappy 
"  mortals  have  hitherto  (hed  no  tears  but 
*<  thofe  of  defpair!" 
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This  difcourfe  awakened  remorre,and  the 
flaves  in  Penfylvania  were  fct  at  liberty.  A 
revolution  io  amazing  muft  necellarily  have 
been  the  work  of  a  people  inclined  to  tole- 
ration. But  let  us  not  expedl:  fimilar  in- 
ftances  of  heroii'm  in  thofe  countries  which 
are  as  deep  funk  in  barbarifm  by  the  vices 
attendant  on  luxury,  as  they  have  forncrly 
been  from  ignor.ince.  When  a  govern- 
ment, at  once  both  priellly  and  military, 
has  brought  every  thing,  even  the  opinions 
of  men,  under  its  yoke;  when  man,  be- 
come an  impodor,  has  perfuaded  the  armed 
multitude  that  he  holds  from  Heaven  the 
right  of  oppreiling  the  earth  ;  there  is  no 
ihadow  of  liberty  left  for  civilized  nations  : 
Why  iliould  they  not  take  their  revenge  on 
the  favage  people  of  the  torrid  zone  ? 

X. 

Prcfent  (late  of  Popuhition  in  the  Bri- 
tish Provincesot  North  America. 


"VrOT  to  mention  the  population  of  the 
•^^  negroes,  which  may  amount  to  300,000 
ilaves,  in  i  750  a  million  of  inhabitants  were 
reckoned  in  the  Brii  h  provinces  of  North 
America.  There  muit  be  now  upwards  of 
two  millions  ;  as  it  is  proved  by  undeniable 
Calculations,  that  the  number  of  people  dou- 
bles 
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bles  every  15  or  16  years  In  fomc  of  tfiofe 
provinces,  and  every  18  or  20  in  others.  So 
rapid  an  incrcafe  mull  have  two  fourceb. 
The  firft  is  that  number  of  Irilhmen,  J^^ws, 
Frenchmen,  Switzers,  Palatines,  Mi)nvi- 
ans,  and  Saltzburghers,  who,  after  having 
been  worn  out  with  the  political  and  religiuus 
troubles  they  had  experienced  in  Europe, 
have  gone  in  fearch  of  peace  and  quietnefs 
in  dillant  climates.  The  fccond  fourcc  of 
that  amazing  incrcafe  is  from  the  climate 
itfelf  of  the  colonies,  where  experience  has 
{hewn  that  the  people  naturally  doubled 
their  numbers  every  live  and  twenty  years. 
Mr  Franklin's  remarks  will  make  thefe  truths 
evident. 

The  numbers  of  the  people,  fays  that 
philolopher,  increafc  every  where  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  marriages  ;  and 
that  number  increafcs  as  the  means  o{  fub- 
fiiling  a  family  are  rendered  more  eafy.  In 
a  country  where  the  means  of  fubfillence 
abound,  more  people  marry  early.  In  a  fo- 
ciety,  whofe  profpcrity  is  a  mark  of  its  an- 
tiquity, the  rich,  alarmed  at  the  cxpences 
which  female  luxury  brings  along  with  it, 
are  as  late  as  polTible  in  forming  an  cfta- 
blifliment,  which  it  is  diiFicult  to  fix,  and 
whofe  maintenance  is  collly,  and  the  per- 
fons  who  have  no  fortunes  pafs  their  days 
in  a   celibacy  which   diiturbs  the   married 
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(late.  The  mailers  have  but  few  children, 
the  fervants  have  none  at  all,  and  the  artifi- 
cers are  afraid  of  having  any.  This  irregu- 
larity is  fo  perceptible,  efpecially  in  great 
towns,  that  families  are  not  kept  up  fulli- 
ciently  to  maintain  population  in  an  even 
flate,  and  that  we  conflantly  find  there  more 
deaths  than  births.  Happily  for  us,  that  de- 
cay has  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  country, 
•where  the  conllant  practice  of  making  up 
the  deficiency  of  the  towns  gives  ?.  little 
more  fcope  for  population.  But  the  lands 
being  every  where  occupied,  and  let  at  the 
higheft  rate,  thofe  who  cannot  arrive  at  pro- 
perty of  their  own,  are  hired  by  thofe  who 
have  property.  RivalPnip,  owing  to  the  mul- 
titude of  workmen,  lowers  the  price  of  la- 
bour; and  the  fmallncfs  of  their  profits  takes 
away  the  defire  and  the  hope,  as  well  as  the 
abilities  recuifite  for  increafe  by  marriage. 
Such  is  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe. 

That  of  America  prefents  an  appearance 
of  a  quite  contrary  nature.  Tra£ls  of  land, 
wafte  and  uncultivated,  are  to  be  had,  either 
for  nothing  ;  or  fo  cheap,  that  a  man  of  the 
3 call  turn  for  labour,  is  furnilhed  in  a  fliort 
time  with  an  extent,  which,  while  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  rear  a  numerous  family  will  main- 
tain his  pofterity  for  a  confiderable  time. 
The  inhabitants,  therefore,  of  th"  new  world, 
niduced  like  wife  by  the  qlimate,  marry  in 

greater 
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gr!!ater  numbers,  and  at  an  earlier  time  of 
life,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Where 
one  huadrcd  enter  into  the  married  ftate  in 
Europe,  there  are  two  hundred  in  America  ; 
and  it  we  reckon  toar  children  to  each  mar- 
riage in  our  climiites,  we  iliould  allow,  at 
lead,  eight  in  the  new  hemifpbere.  If  we 
multiply  thefe  fam.iiies  by  their  produce,  it 
will  appear  that  in  lefs  than  two  centuries 
the  Britiih  northern  colonies  will  arrive  at  an 
immenfe  degree  of  population,  unlef'j  the 
mother  country  contrive  fome  obdacles  to 
impede  its  natural  progrefs. 

XL 

Happinefs  of  the  Inhabitants  in  the  Bri- 
tish Colonies  of  North  America. 


T^HEY  are  now  peopled  with  healthyand 
-*•  robull  men,  of  a  llature  above  the  com- 
mon fize.  TheO^  Creoles  are  more  quick, 
and  come  to  .their  full  growth  fooner,  than 
the  Europeans:  but  they  are  not  fo  long- 
lived.  The  low  price  of  meat,  fi(h,  grain, 
game,  fruits,  cyder,  vegetables,  keeps  the 
inhabitants  in  a  great  plenty  of  things  mere- 
ly for  nourifhment.  It  is  neceflary  to  be 
more  careful  with  refpecl  to  clothing,  which 
is  Hill  very  dear,  whether  brought  from  Eu- 
rope,  or  mads   in  the  country.     Manners 
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are  in  the  ftvtte  they  fliould  be  jimong  young 
colonies,  and  -people  given  to  cultivation,  not 
yet  poliiheci  i  ^r  corrupted  by  the  refort  of 
gK-at  cities.  Ihroughout  the  families  in 
general,  tiicre  reigns  oeconomy,  neatnefs, 
and  regul.irity.  Gallantry  and  gaming,  the 
palTions  of  eafy  wealth,  feldom  break  in  up- 
on that  happy  tranquilfity.  The  fex  are  Hill 
what  they  ihould  be,  gentle,  modeil,  com- 
panionate, and  ufeful ;  they  are  in  poirelRon 
of  thofe  virtues  which  continue  the  empire 
of  their  charms.  'J'he  men  are  employed  in 
their  original  duties,  the  care  and  improve- 
ment of  their  plantations,  which  will  be  the 
fuppcit  of  their  poiterity.  The  general  fen- 
tlment  of  benevolence  unites  every  family. 
Nothing  contributes  to  this  union  fo  much 
as  a  certain  equality  of  ftation,  a  fecurity 
that  arifes  from  property,  a  general  hope 
which  every  man  has  of  incrcafmg  it,  and 
the  facility  of  fucceeding  in  this  expe£lation; 
in  a  word,  nothing  contributes  to  it  fo  much 
as  the  reciprocal  independence  in  which  all 
men  live,  with  refpe£l  to  their  w^ants,  join- 
ed to  the  nccefiity  of  focial  conncdlions  for 
the  purpofes  of  their  pleafyres.  Inllead  of 
luxury,  which  brings  mifery  in  its  train,  in- 
llead of  that  afllidling  and  Ihocking  contrail, 
an  univcrfal  welfare,  wifely  dealt  out  in  the 
original  diilribution  of  the  lands,  has  by  the 
iuilucncc   of   induftry   given   rife  in  every 
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breaft  to  the  defire  of  plcafing  one  another; 
a  defire,  without  doubt,  more  fatisfadlory 
than  the  fccret  difpofition  to  injure  our  bre- 
thren, which  is  infeparable  from  an  extrem  3 
inequality  of  fortune  and  condition.     Mjn 
never  meet  without  fatisfa£tion  when  they 
are  neither  in  that  (late  of  mutual  diftance 
whi<:h  leads  to  indifference,  nor  in  that  way 
of  rivalftiip  which  borders  on  hatred.    They 
come  nearer  together,   and  coUe^l  in  focie- 
tics.    Ill  fliort,  it  is  in  the  colonies  that  meu 
lead  fuch  a  country-life  as  was  the  original 
deltination  of  mankind,  heft   fuited  to  the 
health  and  increafe  of  the  fpecies:  probably, 
they  enjoy  all  the  happinefs  coniiitent  with 
the  frailty  of  human  nature.     We  do  not, 
indeed,  find   there   thofe  graces,   thofe  ta- 
lents, thofe  refined  enjoyments,  the  means 
and  expence  of  which  wear  out  and  fatigue 
the  fprings  of  the  foul,  and  bring  on  the  va- 
pours of  melancholy  which  fo  naturally  fol- 
low an  indulgence  in  ardent  pleafurc:  but 
there  are  the  pleafures  of  domellic  life  ;  the 
mutual  attachments  of  parent  and  children; 
and  conjugal  love,  that  paillon  fo  pure  and 
fo  delicious  to  the  foul  that  can  talte  it  and 
defpife  all  other  gratifications.     This  is  the 
enchanting    profpe£l   exhibited  throupjliout 
North  America.     It  is  in  the  wilds  of  Flori- 
da and  Virginia,  even  in  the  forells  of  Ca- 
nada, that  men  are  enabled  to  continue  to 
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love,  their  whole  life  long,  what  was  the  ob- 
jecl  of  their  firft  afFeftion,  innocence  and 
virtue,  which  neverentirely  lofe  their  beauty, 
if  any  thing  be  wanting  in  Britifh  Ame- 
rica, it  is  its  not  forming  precifely  one  people. 
Families  are  there  found  fometimes  re-united, 
fometimes  difperfed,  originating  from  all  the 
different  countries  of  Europe.     Thefe  colo- 
nifts,  in  whatever  fpot  chance  or  difcernment 
may  have  placed  them,  all  preferve,  with  a 
prejudice  not  to  be  worn  out,  their  mother- 
ton;Tue,  the  partialities  and  the  cuftoms  of 
their  own  country.      Separate  fchools  and 
churches  hinder  them  from  mixing  with  the 
hofpitable  people,   who  hold  out  to  them  a 
place  of  refuge.     Still  eftranged  from   this 
people  by  worihip,  by  manners,  and  probably 
by  their  feelings,  they  harbour  feeds  of  dif- 
fention  that  may  one  day  prove  the  ruin  and 
total  overthrow  of  the  colonies.     The  only 
prefervative  againft  this  difafter  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  management  of  the  ruling  pow- 
ers. 
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XII. 

What  kind  of  Government  is  eftablifhed 
in  the  British  Colonics  of  North 
America. 

"HY  ruling  powers  mufl  not  be  underftood 
^   thofe  (Irange  conllitutions   of  Europe, 
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which  are  a  rude  mixture  of  lacred  ind  pro- 
fane laws.  Britifli  America  was  wi(^  or  hdp- 
py  enoiiejh  not  to  admit  anv  ecclefiaibcal 
power  :  being  from  the  beginning  inh.xbited 
b'^  Prelbyterians,  fhc  rejected  with  horror  e- 
icjy  thing  that  might  revive  the  idea  oi  it. 
All  affairs  that  in  the  other  parts  of  the  globe 
depend  on  the  tribunal  of  priells,  are  here 
brought  before  the  civil  magiftrate  or  the  na- 
tional alfembUes.  The  attempts  made  by 
thofe  of  the  Englifli  church  to  eilabliih  their 
hierarchy  in  that  country,  have  ever  been  abor- 
tive, notwithftandirig  the  fupport  given  by 
the  mother  country:  but  ftill  they  have  their 
Ihare  in  the  adminiltration  of  bufinefs  as  well 
as  thofe  of  other  fedl:s.  None  but  carbolic^ 
have  been  excluded,  on  account  of  their  re- 
fufing  thofe  oaths  which  the  public  tranquil- 
lity feemed  to  require.  In  this  view  Ameri- 
can government  has  deferved  great  commen- 
dation ;  but  in  other  refpecls,  it  is  not  fo  well 
combined. 

Policy,  in  its  aim  and  principal  objedl,  re- 
fembles  the  education  of  children.  They  both 
tend  to  form  men,  and  Ihould  be  fimilar  to 
each  other  in  many  refpects.  Savage  people, 
firft  united  in  Society,  require,  at;  much  as 
children,  to  be  fometimes  led  on  by  gentle 
means,  av.d  fometimes  reltrained  by  compul- 
fion.  For  want  of  expeiience,  which  alone 
forms  our  rcalbn,  as  they  are  incapable  ot  go- 
vern- 
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verning  themfelves  throughout  the  changes 
of  things  and  the  various  concerns  that  be- 
long to  a  rifing  fociety,  government  fliouJd 
be  enlightened  with  regard  to  them,  and 
guide  them  by  authority  to  years  of  maturi- 
ty. Jull  fo  biirbarous  nations  are  under  the 
lod,  and  as  it  were  in  the  leading  firings  of 
defpotifm,  till  in  the  advance  of  fociety 
their  interefts  teach  them  to  condudl  them- 
felves. 

Civilized  nations,  like  young  men,  more 
or  lefs- advanced  not  in  proportion  to  their  a- 
bilities,  but  from  the  condudl  of  their  early 
education,  as  foon  as  they  come  to  tlieir  own 
flrength,  and  their  own  pretenfions,  require 
being  managed  and  even  refpedled  by  their 
governors.  A  fon  well  educated  fliould  en- 
gage in  no  undertaking  without  confulting 
his  father:  a  prince,  on  the  contrary,  Ihould 
make  no  regulations  without  confulting  his 
people.  Further,  the  fon,  in  refolution^  where 
he  follows  the  advice  of  his  father,  frequent- 
ly hazards  nothing  but  his  own  happinefs; 
in  all  that  a  prince  ordains,  the  happinefs  of 
his  people  is  concerned.  The  opinion  of  the 
public,  in  a  nation  that  thinks  and  fpeaks,  is 
the  rule  of  the  government;  and  the  prince 
Ihould  never  fliock  that  opinion  without  pu- 
blic reafons,  nor  drive  againfl  it  without  coii- 
viclion.  Government  is  to  model  all  its 
forms  according  to  that  opinion:  opinion,  it 
2  '  is 
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is  well  known,  varies  with  manners,  Ihibits, 
and  information.  So  that  one  prince  ni;iv, 
without  finding  the  leall  reliftance,  do  an  act 
of  authority,  not  to  be  revived  by  his  fueeef- 
for  witliout  cxcitiniT  the  public  indign  irion. 
From  whence  does  this  diliercnce  arife.'*  The 
preileceflbr  cannot  have  (hockeil  an  opinion 
that  was  not  fprung  up  in  his  time,  while  a 
fuceeeding  prince  may  have  openly  eounter- 
acled  it  a  century  later.  The  firll,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  exjirefliin,  without  the  kiiow- 
ledgc  of  the  public,  may  have  taken  a  flcp 
whofe  violence  he  may  have  foftened  or  made 
amends  for  by  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  go- 
vernment; the  other  ihal!,  perhjps,  have  in- 
creafed  the  public  calamities  by  fueh  unjuft 
acts  of  wilful  authority  as  m.ay  perpetuate  its 
firft  abufes.  Public  remonilrance  is  gene- 
rally the  cry  of  opinion;  and  the  general  o- 
pinion  is  the  rule  of  governir.cnt ;  and  be- 
caufe  public  opinion  governs  mankind,  kings 
for  this  rcalbn  became  rulers  of  men.  Go- 
vernments then,  as  well  as  opinions;,  ought  to 
improve  and  advance  to  perfe(!:lion.  J)ut 
what  is  the  rule  for  opinions  among  an  en- 
lightened people  ?  It  is  the  permanent  inre- 
rell  of  fociety,  the  fafety  and  advantage  of 
the  nation.     This  intcrefl  is  modified  bv  the 
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turn  or  events  and  htuations;  public  opinion 
and  the  form  of  the  rovcrnment  follow  thefe 
icveral  modi'dcations.     This  is  the  fource  ol' 
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all  the  forms  of  goveriii»ient,  eftablifhed  by 
the  Englilb,  who  are  rational  and  free, 
througliout  North  America. 

The  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  one 
of  the  provinces  in  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jerfey,  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  and 
Georgia,  is  ftyled  royal,  becaufe  the  king  of 
England  is  there  vefted  with  the  fupreme  au- 
thority. ReprefentatiVes  of  the  people  form 
a  lower  houfe,  as  in  the  mother  country :  a 
feleft  council,  approved  by  the  king,  intend- 
ed to  fupport  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
reprefents  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  maintains 
that  reprefentation  by  the  fortune  and  rank 
of  the  moft  diltinguiflied  perfons  in  the  coun- 
try, who  arc  members  of  it.  A  governor  con- 
venes, prorogues,  and  diflblves  their  aflcm- 
blies ;  gives  or  refufes  afl'ent  to  their  delibe- 
rations, which  receive  from  his  approbation 
the  force  of  law,  till  the  king,  to  whom  they 
are  tranfmitted,  has  rejefted  them. 

The  fecond  kind  of  government  which  takes 
place  in  the  colonies,  is  known  by  the  name 
of  proprietary  government*  When  the  En- 
glilli  firil  fettled  in  thofe  diftant  regions,  a 
greedy,  adlive  courr-favourite  eafily  obtained 
in  thofe  waftes,  which  were  as  large  as  king- 
doms, a  property  and  authority  without 
bounds.  A  bow  and  a  few  Ikins,  the  only 
homage  exadled  by  the  crown,  purchafed  for 
a  man  in  power  the  right  of  fovereignty,  or 
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governing  as  he  pleafed,  in  an  unknown  coun- 
try :  fuch  was  the  origin  of  government  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  colonies.  At  prefent 
Maryland  and  Penfylvania  are  the  only  pro- 
vinces under  this  fingular  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  rather  this  ^irregular  foundation  of 
fovereignty.  Maryland,  indeed,  differs  from 
the  reft  of  the  provinces  only  by  receiving  its 
governor  from  the  family  of  Baltimore,  whofe 
nomination  is  to  be  approved  by  the  king. 
In  Penfylvania,  the  governor  named  by  the 
proprietary  family,  and  confirmed  by  the 
crown,  is  not  fupported  by  a  council  which 
gives  a  kind  of  fuperiority  *,  and  he  is  obliged 
to  agree  with  the  commons,  in  whom  is  na- 
turally vefted  all  authority. 

A  third  form,  ftyled  by  the  Englifli,  char^ 
ter  goiernment,  feems  more  calculated  to  ad- 
duce harmony  in  the  conftitution.  After  ha- 
ling been  that  of  all  the  provinces  of  New 
England,  it  now  fubfifts  only  in  Connecticut 
and  in  Rhode  ifland.  It  may  be  confidered 
as  a  mere  democracy.  The  inhabitants  of 
themfelves  eledl,  depofe  all  their  officers,  and 
make  all  laws  they  think  proper,  without  be- 
ing obliged  to  have  the  affent  of  the  king,  or 
his  having  any  right  to  annul  them. 

At  length  the  conqueft  of  Canada,  joined 
to  the  acquifition  of  Florida,  has  given  rife 
to  a  form  of  legiflation  hitherto  unknown 
throughout  the  realm  of  Great  Britain.  Thcfe 
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provinces  have  been  put  or  left  under  the 
yoke  of  military,  and  confequently  abfolute, 
authority.  Without  any  right  to  aflemble  in 
a  national  body,  they  receive  immediately 
from  the  court  of  London  every  motion  of 
government. 

This  diverfity  of  governments  is  not  the 
work  of  the  mother  country.  We  do  not  find 
the  traces  of  a  reafonable,  uniform,  and  regu- 
lar legiflation.  It  is  chance,  climate,  the  pre- 
judices of  the  times  and  of  the  founders  of 
the  colonies,  that  have  produced  this  motley 
variety  of  conititutions.  It  is  not  for  men, 
who  are  call  by  chance  upon  a  defert  coaft, 
to  conftitute  a  legiQation. 

All  legiflation,  in  its  nature,  fliould  aim  at 
the  happinefs  of  fociety.  The  means  by 
which  it  is  to  attain  that  fingular  elevated 
point,  depend  entirely  on  its  natural  quali- 
ties. Climate,  that  is  to  fay,  the  iky  and  the 
foil,  are  the  firil  rule  for  the  legiflator.  His 
rcfources  dictate  to  him  his  duties.  In  the 
firft  inllance,  the  local  pofition  Oiould  be  con- 
fulted.  A  number  of  people  thrown  on  a  ma- 
ritime coaft,  will  have  laws  more  or  lefs  rela- 
tive to  agriculture  or  navigation,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  influence  the  fea  or  land  may  have 
on  the  fuHfidence  of  the  inhabitants  who  are 
to  people  that  defert  coaft.  If  the  new  co- 
lony is  led  by  the  courfe  of  fome  large  river 
far  within  land,  a  legiflator  ought  to  have  re- 
gard 
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gard  to  their  race,  and  the  degree  of  their  fe- 
cundity, and  the  connections  the  colony  will 
have  either  within  or  without  hy  the  tradic 
of  commodities  moft  advantageous  to  its  pro- 
fperity. 

But  it  is  cfpccially  in  the  diftrihution  cf 
property  that  the  wifdom  of  legillaticn  will 
appear.  In  general,  and  throughout  all  the 
countries  in  the  world,  when  a  colony  is 
founded,  land  is  to  be  given  to  every  per- 
fon,  that  is  to  fay,  to  every  one  an  extent 
fufEcieiit  for  the  maintenance  of  a  family  : 
more  fliould  be  given  to  tbofe  who  have  abi- 
lities to  make  the  necelTaiv  ndvrr.ces  forim- 
provement :  fome  fliould  be  kept  vacant  for 
pofterity,  or  for  additional  fcttlcrs,  with 
which  the  colony  may  in  time  be  aug- 
ir.ented. 

The  firfl  object  of  a  rifing  colony  is  fub- 
fiftence  and  population  :  the  next  is  the  pro- 
fpcrity  likely  to  flow  from  thefe  two  fources. 
To  avoid  occafions  of  war,  whether  offen- 
^five  or  defenfive  ;  to  turn  induflry  towards 
thofe  objects  which  produce  moft;  not  to 
form  connections  around  them,  except  fuch 
as  are  unavoidable,  and  may  be  proportioned 
to  the  (lability  which  the  colony  acquires  by 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  na- 
ture of  its  refources;  to  introduce,  above  all 
things,  a  partial  and  local  fpirit  in  a  nation 
which  is  going  to  be  ellablifhed,  a  fpirit  of 
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union  within,  and  of  peace  without;  to  re- 
fer every  inftitution  to  a  diftant  but  lafting 
point ;  and  to  make  every  occafional  law  fub- 
fervient  to  the  fettled  regulation,  which  alone 
is  to  efFe£l  an  increafe  of  numbers,  and  to 
give  (lability  to  the  fettlement ;  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  make  no  more  thtin  a  (ketch  of  a 
legiflation. 

The  moral  fyftem  is  to  be  formed  on  the 
nature  of  the  climate.  A  large  field  for  po- 
pulation is  at  firfl  to  be  laid  open  by  fa- 
cilitating marriage,  which  depends  upon 
the  facility  of  procuring  fubfiftence.  Sanc- 
tity of  manners  (hould  be  cftablifhed  by 
opinion.  In  a  barbarous  illand,  which  is  to 
be  (locked  with  children,  no  more  would  be 
nece(rary  than  to  leave  the  fird  dawnings  of 
truth  to  enlarge  themfelves,  as  reafon  un- 
folds itfelf.  With  proper  precautions  againfl 
idle  fears  proceeding  from  ignorance,  the 
errors  of  fuperdition  (hould  be  removed,  till 
that  period  when  the  warmth  of  the  natural 
paffions,  fortunately  uniting  with  the  ratio- 
nal powers,  diflipates  every  phantom.  But 
when  people,  already  advanced  in  life,  are  to 
be  e(labli(hed  in  a  new  country,  the  ability 
of  legiflation  confifts  in  not  leaving  behind 
any  injurious  opinions  or  habits,  which  may 
be  cured  or  corredled.  If  we  wi(h  that  they 
ftiould  not  be  tranfmitted  to  poderity,  we 
fliould  watch  over  the  fecond  generation  by 
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a  general  and  public  education  o.  the  chil- 
dren. A  prince  or  legiflator  fliould  never 
found  a  colony,  without  previoufly  fending 
thither  fome  proper  perfons  for  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  j  that  is,  fome  governors  rather 
than  teachers  :  for  it  is  of  lefs  moment  to 
teach  them  what  is  good,  than  to  guard  them 
from  evil.  Good  education  arrives  too  late, 
when  the  people  are  already  corrupted.  The 
feeds  of  morality  and  virtue,  fown  in  the  in- 
fancy of  a  race  already  corrupted,  are  anni- 
hilated, in  the  early  iiages  of  ma^.liood,  by 
debauchery,  and  the  contagion  of  fuch  vices 
as  have  already  become  habitual  in  fociety. 
The  beft  educated  young  men  cannot  come 
into  the  world  without  making  engagements 
and  contracting  acquaintance,  on  which  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  depends.  If  they 
marry,  follow  any  profelFion  orpurfuit,  they 
iind  the  feeds  of  evil  and  corruption  rooted 
in  every  condition  :  a  condu£l  entirely  op- 
pofite  to  their  principles,  example,  and  dif- 
courfe,  which  difconcerts  and  combats  their 
befi:  refolutions. 

But,  in  a  rifing  colony,  the  influence  of 
the  firft  generation  may  be  corrected  by  the 
manners  of  the  fucceeding.  The  minds  of 
all  are  prepared  for  virtue  by  labour.  The 
neceffities  of  life  remove  all  vices  proceed- 
ing from  leifure.  The  overflowings  of  fuch 
population  have  a  natural  tendency  towards 
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the  mother  country,  where  luxury  continu- 
ally invites  and  feduces  the  rich  and  voluptu- 
ous planter.  All  means  are  open  to  the  pre- 
cautions of  a  legiflator,  who  intends  to  refine 
the  conftitution  and  manners  of  the  colony. 
Let  them  but  have  gen'us  and  virtue,  the 
lands  and  the  people  he  has  to  manage  will 
fuggcft  to  his  mind  a  plan  of  fociety,  that  a 
writer  can  only  mark  out  in  avngue  manner, 
liable  to  all  the  uncertainty  of  hypothefes 
that  ?re  varied  and  complicated  by  an  infi- 
nity of  circumftances  too  difficult  to  be  fore- 
fecn  and  put  together. 

But  the  firft:  foundation  of  a  fociety  for 
cultivation  or  commerce  is  property.  It  is 
the  feed  of  good  and  evil,  natural  or  moral, 
confequent  on  the  fecial  (late.  Every  nation 
fcems  to  be  divided  into  two  irreconcileable 
parties.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  men  of 
property  and  the  hirelings,  that  is  to  fay, 
mailers  and  flaves,  form  two  clafies  of  citi- 
zens, unfortunately  in  oppofition  with  one 
another. 

In  vain  have  fome  modern  authors  wiflied 
by  fophiilry  to  ellablifli  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween thefe  two  ftates.  The  rich  on  all  oc- 
cafions  are  difpofed  to  get  a  great  deal  from 
the  poor  at  little  expence  ;  and  the  poor  are 
ever  inclined  to  fet  a  higher  value  on  their 
labour  :  while  the  rich  man  muft  always  give 
the  law  in  that  too  unequal  barcain.  Hence 
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arifes  the  fyftem  of  counterpcife  eftablimed 
in  fo  many  countries.  The  people  have  not 
defirecl  to  attack  property,  which  they  confi- 
dered  as  facred ;  but  they  have  made  actempts 
to  fetter  it,  and  to  check  its  natural  ten- 
dency to  abforb  the  whole.  Tliefe  counter- 
poifes  have  almoft  always  been  ill  applied, 
as  they  were  but  a  feeble  remedy  againft  the 
original  evil  in  fociety.  It  is  then  to  the 
repartition  of  lands  that  a  legiilator  will  turn 
his  principal  attention.  The  more  wifely 
that  dillribution  (hall  be  managed,  the  more 
fimple,  uniform,  and  precife,  will  be  thofc 
iaws-of  the  country  which  principally  con- 
duce to  the  prefervation  of  property. 
.  The  Britiih  colonies  partake,  in  that  re- 
fpe£lVof  the  radical  vice  inherent  in  the  an- 
cient conftitution  of  the  mother  country- 
As  its  prefent  government  is  but  a  reforma- 
tion of  that  feudal  government  which  had 
opprefled  all  Europe,  it  dill  retains  many 
ufages,  which,  being  originally  but  abufes  of 
fervitude,  are  ftill  more  fenfible  by  their  con- 
traft  with  the  liberty  which  the  people  have 
recovered.  It  has,  therefore,  been  found 
neceflary  to  join  the  laws  which  left  many 
rights  to  the  nobility,  to  thofe  which  modify, 
leflen,  abrogate,  or  foften,  the  feudal  rights. 
Hence  fo  many  laws  of  exception  for  one  of 
principle  ;  fo  many  of  interpretation  for  one 
fundamental  J  fo  many  new  laws  that  are  at 

va- 
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variance  with  the  old.  So  that  it  is  agreed, 
there  is  not  in  the  whole  world  a  code  fo  dif- 
fufe,  fo  perplexed,  as  that  of  the  civil  law  of 
Great  Britain.  The  wifeit  men  of  that  en- 
lightened nation  have  often  exclaimed  againit 
this  diforder.  They  have  either  not  been 
heard,  or  the  changes  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  their  remonftrances  have  only  fer- 
ved  to  increafe  the  confufion. 

By  their  dependence  and  their  ignorance, 
the  colonies  have  blindly  adopted  that  de- 
formed and  ill-digefted  mafs  whofe  burden 
opprefled  their  anceftors :  they  have  added 
to  that  obfcure  heap  of  materials  by  every 
new  law  that  the  times^  manners,  and  place, 
could  introduce.  From  this  mixture  has  re- 
fulted  a  chaos  jthe  moil  difficult  to  unfold; 
a  collection  of  contradictions  that  require 
much  pains  to  reconcile.  Immediately  there 
fprang  up  a  numerous  body  of  lawyers  to 
devour  the  lands  and  inhabitants  of  thofe 
new-fettled  climates.  The  fortune  and  in- 
fluence they  have  acquired  in  a  fliort  time, 
have  brought  into  fubjeCtion  to  their  rapaci- 
oufnefs  the  valuable  clafs  of  citizens  em- 
ployed in  agriculture^  commerce,  in  all  the 
arts  and  toils  mod  indifpenfably  necefi'ary 
for  all  fociety,  but  almoll  fingularly  efl'en- 
tial  to  a  rifing  community.  To  the  fevere 
evil  of  chicane,  which  has  attached  itfelf  to 
the  branches  in  order  to  feize  on  the  fruit, 

has 
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has  fucceetlecl  tiic  fcourge  of  finance,  which 
preys  on  the  heart  and  root  of  the  tree. 


XIII. 

The  Coin  currentin  the  British  Colonies 
in  North  America. 

TN  the  origin  of  the  colonies,  the  coin  bore 
■■■  the  fame  value  as  in  the  mother  country. 
The  fcarcityof  it  foon  occafioned  a  rife  of  one 
third.  That  inconvenience  was  not  remedied 
by  the  abundance  of  fpecie  which  came  from 
the  Spanifh  colonies;  becaufe  they  were  o- 
bliged  to  tranfmit  that  into  England  in  order 
to  pay  for  the  merchandife  they  wanted  from 
thence.  This  was  a  gulph  that  fucked  up 
the  circulation  in  the  colonies.  The  con- 
fufion  occafioned  by  this  continual  export 
furnifhed  a  pretence  for  the  employing  of 
paper-money. 

There  are  two  forts  of  it.  The  firfl  has 
in  view  the  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
trade,  and  induftry.  Every  colonift  who  has 
more  ambition  than  means,  obtains  from  the 
province  a  paper  credit,  provided  he  con- 
sents to  pay  an  interefl:  of  5  per  cent-,  fur- 
nifhes  a  fufHcient  mortgage,  and  agrees  to 
repay  every  year  a  tenth  of  the  capital  bor- 
rowed. By  means  of  this  mark,  which  is 
received  without   difpute   into    the   public 

treafury^ 
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trcafury,  and  wliich  their  fcllow-citlzens 
cannot  rcfufe,  the  bufinefs  of  private  perfons 
becomes  more  brifk  and  e.ify.  The  govern- 
ment itfelf  draws  confiderablc  advantages 
from  this  circuhition  \  becaufc  as  it  receives 
intcrell  and  pays  none,  it  can  without  the 
aid  of  taxes  apjdy  this  fund  to  the  important 
objects  of  public  utility. 

But  there  is  another  fort  of  paper,  whof^ 
exiilence  is  folely  owing  to  the  neceirities  of 
j^overnment.  The  fevcral  provinces  of  Ame- 
rica had  formed  projedls  and  contracTled 
engagements  beyond  their  abilities.  They 
thought  to  make  good  the  dciiciency  of  their 
money  by  credit.  Taxes  were  impofed  to 
li(]uidate  thofe  bills  that  prefled  for  payment; 
but  bi^fore  ihe  t.ixes  had  produced  that  falu- 
tary  efi'ecl:,  new  wants  canie  on,  that  required 
freili  loans.  The  debtc,  therefore,  accumu- 
lated, and  the  taxes  were  not  fullicient  to 
anfwer  them.  At  length,  the  amount  of  the 
government  bills  exceeded  all  bounds  after 
the  late  hoftilities,  during  which  the  colo- 
nies had  raifed  and  provided  for  25,000  men, 
and  contributed  to  all  the  expences  of  fo  loiig 
and  obitlnate  a  war.  The  paper  thus  fank 
into  the  utmofl  difrcpute,  though  it  had  been 
introduced  only  by  the  confent  of  the  feverai 
general  alTemblies,  and  that  each  province 
was  to  be  anfwcrable  for  what  was  of  their 
own  creation. 

The 
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The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  obfcrvcd 
this  confufron,  and  attempted  to  remedy  it. 
They  regulated  the  quantity  of  paper  circu- 
lation each  colony  fhoiild  create  for  the  fu- 


ture ;  and,  as  tar  as  tlieir  inlormaticn  went, 
proportioned  th^  mafs  of  it  to  their  riches 
and   refource's.     This   regulation   difplcafcd 
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Paper,  of  the  ufual  figure  of  the  coin,  flill 
continues  to  pafs  in  ail  kinds  of  bufinefs. 
Each  piece  is  corr.pofcd  of  two  round  leaves, 
glued  one  on  the  other,  and  bearing  on  each 
fide  the  Itamp  that  dillinguiflies  them.  There 
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a  public  building  for  the   making  of  them. 


and  private  houfes  from 


whence  they  are  dlf- 


tfibuted  :  the  pieces,  which  are  much  worn 
or  foiled,  are  carried  to  thcfe  houfcs,  and 
frefli  ones  received  in  exchan?-e.  There  never 
has  been  an  inftance  of  the  oliiccrs  employed 
in  thefe  exchanges  having  been  guilty  of  the 
lead  fraud. 

But  this  honefly  is  not  fufllcient  for  the 
profpcrity  of  the  colonics.  Though  for  forty 
years  their  confumption  has  increafed  fo'ir 
times  as  much  as  their  population,  from 
whence  it  is  apparent  that  the  abilities  of 
each  fubjefl  are  four  times  what  they  were; 
yet  one  may  foretel,  that  thefe  large  eitabliili- 
ments  will  never  riie  to  that  degree  of  fplen- 


do 


ur 
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dour  for  which  nature  defigns  them,  unlefs 
the  fetters  are  broken  which  confine  both 
their  interior  induftry  and  their  foreign  trade. 

XIV. 

The  British  Colonies  in  North  Ame- 
rica are  fliackled  in  their  Induftry  and 
Commerce. 

''pHE  firft  colonifls  that  peopled  North 
■*■  America  applied  themfcives  in  the  be- 
ginning folely  to  agriculture.  It  was  not 
long  before  they  perceived  that  their  exports 
did  not  enable  them  to  buy  what  they  want- 
ed;  and  they,  therefore,  found  themfelves 
in  a  manner  compelled  to  fet  up  fome  rude 
manufactures.  The  interefts  of  the  mother 
country  feemed  hurt  at  this  innovation.  The 
circumftance  was  brought  into  parliament, 
and  there  difcufl'ed  with  all  the  attention  it 
deferved.  There  were  men  bold  enough  to 
defend  the  caufe  of  the  colonids.  They 
urged,  that  as  the  bufinefs  of  tillage  did  not 
employ  men  all  the  year  round,  it  was  ty 
ranny  to  oblige  them  to  walte  in  idlenefs  the 
time  which  the  land  did  not  require:  that  as 
the  produce  of  agriculture  and  hunting  did 
not  furnifli  them  to  the  extent  of  their  wants, 
it  was  reducing  them  to  mifery  tc  hinder  the 
people  from  providing  againft  them  by  a  new 
ipecies  of  induRry:  in  lliOit,  that  the  pro- 
hibition 
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hlbltion  of  manufaclures  only  tended  to  oc- 
calion  the  price  of  all  provifions  in  a  rifin^ 
ilate  to  be  enhanced;  to  lefl'en,  or  perhaps 
ftop,  the  fale  of  them,  and  keep  off  fuch  pcr- 
fons  as  might  intend  to  fettle  there. 

The  evidence  of  thefe  principles  was  not 
to  be  controverted :  they  were  complied  with 
after  great  debates.  The  Americans  were 
permitted  to  manufadlure  their  own  cloths 
themfelves;  but  with  fuch  reftri6lions,  as  be- 
trayed how  much  avarice  regretted,  what  an 
appearance  of  juftice  could  not  but  allow.  All 
communication  from  one  province  to  another 
on  this  account  was  feverely  prohibited. 
They  were  forbidden,  under  the  heavieft  pe- 
nalties, to  traffic  from  one  to  the  other  for 
wool  of  any  fort,  raw  or  manutaclured. 
However,  fome  manufaclurers  of  hats  vcin- 
tared  to  break  through  thefe  reftriclions.  To 
put  a  (lop  to  what  was  termed  a  heinous  dif- 
orderly  pra£lice,  the  parliament  had  recourfc 
to  that  mean  and  cruel  fpirit  of  regulations. 
A  workman  was  not  empowered  to  fet  up 
for  hinifelf  till  after  feven  years  apprentice- 
fliip  ;  a  mafter  was  not  allowed  to  have  more 
than  two  apprentices  at  a  time,  nor  to  employ 
any  Have  in  his  workfhop. 

Iron  mines,  which  feem  to  put  into  mens 
hand'j  the  marks  of  their  own  independence, 
were  laid  under  reflridlions  flill  more  fevere. 
It  was  not  allowed  to  carry  iron  in  bars,  or 

rough 
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rough  lumps,  any  where  but  to  the  mother 
country.  Without  crucibles  to  melt  it,  or 
machines  to  bend  it,  v/ithout  hammers  or 
anvils  to  fafhion  it,  they  had  ftill  lefs  the 
liberty  of  converting  it  into  ftecl. 

Importation  received  itill  further  reftraints. 
All  foreign  vefl'els,  unlefs  in  evident  diftrefs 
or  danger  of  wreck,  or  freighted  with  gold 
or  filver,  were  not  to  come  into  any  of  the 
ports  of  North  America.  Even  Britifh  vef- 
fels  are  not  admitted  there,  unlefs  they  come 
immediately  from  fome  port  of  that  country. 
The  fliippingof  the  colonies  going  to  Europe, 
nre  to  bring  back  no  merchandize  but  from 
the  mother  country,  except  wine  from  the 
Madeiras  and  the  Azores,  and  fait  necelTary 
for  their  fifheries. 

All  exportations  were  originally  to  termi- 
nate in  Britain  :  but  weighty  reafons  have 
determined  the  goverment  to  relax  and  abate 
this  extreme  feverity.  It  is  at  prefcnt  allowed 
to  the  colonifts  to  carry  directly  fouth  of 
Cape  Finifteire,  grain,  meal,  rice,  vegetables, 
fruit,  fait,  fifh,  planhs,  and  timber.  All  other 
prcdu6lions  belong  exclufively  to  the  mother 
country.  Even  Ireland,  that  furniihed  an  ad- 
vantageous vent  for  corn,  flax,  and  plpe- 
ftaves,  has  been  fhut  againft  them  by  an  adl 
of  parliament  of  i  766. 

The  parliament,   which  is  the  rcprtfen- 

tative  of  the  nation,  afiurnes  the   right  of 
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directing  commerce  in  its  whole  extent 
throughout  the  Britilli  dominions.  It  is  by 
that  authority  they  pretend  to  regulate  the 
connections  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies ;  to  maintain  a  communi- 
cation, an  advantageous  reciprocal  re-a6lion, 
between  the  fcattered  parts  of  the  immenfe 
empire.  There  (hould,  in  fadl,  be  one  power 
to  appeal  to,  in  order  to  determine  finally 
upon  the  relations  that  may  be  ufeful  or  pre- 
judicial to  the  general  good  of  the  whole  fo- 
ciety.  The  parliament  is  the  only  body  that 
can  afTume  fuch  an  important  power.  But 
they  ought  to  employ  it  to  the  advantage  of 
every  member  of  that  confederated  fociety. 
This  is  an  inviolable  maxim,  efpecially  in  a 
ftate  where  all  the  powers  are  formed  and 
directed  for  the  prefervation  of  natural  liberty. 

They  departed  from  that  principle  of  im- 
partiality, which  alone  can  maintain  the 
equal  Hate  of  independance  among  the  fe  veral 
members  of  a  free  government,  when  the 
colonies  were  obliged  to  vent  in  the  mother 
country  all  their  produdlions,  even  thofe 
which  wer^  not  for  its  own  confumption ; 
when  they  were  obliged  to  take  from  the 
mother  country  all  kinds  of  merchandife, 
even  thofe  which  came  from,  foreign  nations. 
This  imperious  and  ufelefs  reftraint,  loading 
the  fales  and  purchafes  of  the  Americans 
with  unneceflary  and  ruinous  charges,  has 
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of  couife  leffened  their  activity,  and  con fe-' 
quently  diminiflied  their  profits;  and  it  has 
been  only  for  the  purpofe  of  enriching  a  few- 
merchants,  or  feme  factors  at  home,  that  the 
rights  and  interefts  of  the  colonies  have  thus 
been  facrificed.  All  they  owed  to  Britain  for 
the  prote£\ion  they  received  from  her,  was 
but  a  preference  in  the  fale  and  importation 
of  all  fuch  of  their  commoditie's  as  fhe  could 
confume ;  and  a  preference  in  the  purchafe 
and  in  the  exporrafiou  of  all  fuch  merchan- 
dife  as  came  from  her  hands :  So  far  all  fub- 
miflion  was  a  return  of  gratitude;  beyond  it, 
all  obligation  was  violence. 

It  is  thus  that  tyrrany  has  given  birth  to 
contraband  trade.  Tranfgreflion  is  the  firft 
eiTeft  produced  by  unreafonable  laws.  In 
vain  has  it  frequently  been  repeated  to  the 
colonies,  that  fmuggling  was  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  intereft  of  their  fettlements,  to 
all  reafon  of  government,  and  to  the  exprefs 
intentions  of  law.  In  vain  has  it  been  con- 
tinually laid  down  in  public  writings,  that 
the  fubje£t  who  pays  duty  is  opprefled  by 
him  who  does  not  pay  it;  and  that  the  frau- 
dulent merchant  robs  the  fair  trader  by  dif- 
appointing  him  of  his  lawful  profit.  In  vain 
have  precautions  been  multiplied  for  prevent- 
ing fuch  frauds,  and  frefh  penalties  inflidled 
for  the  punifliment  of  them.  The  voice  of 
intere(t|  reafon,  and  equity,  has  prevailed  over 
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all  the  clamours  and  attempts  of  finance: 
Foreign  importations  fmuggled  into  North 
America,  amount  to  one  third  of  thofe  which 
pay  duty. 

An  indefinite  liberty,  or  merely  a  reftraint 
within  due  bounds,  will  (top  the  prohibited 
engagements  of  which  fo  much  complaint 
has  been  made.  Then  the  colonies  will  ar- 
rive at  a  ftate  of  affluence,  which  will  enable 
them  to  difcharge  a  weight  of  debt  due  to  the 
mother  country,  amounting,  perhaps,  to 
6,562,500/.  and  to  draw  yearly  from  thence 
goods  to  the  amount  of  4,725,000/.  agreeable 
to  the  calculation  of  American  confumption 
Itated  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  in 
1766.  But  inftead  of  this  pleafing  profpeft, 
which  one  fhould  imagine  mud  of  courfe 
arife  from  the  conftitution  of  the  Britifh  go- 
vernment, was  there  ar^y  neceflity,  by  a  pre- 
tenfion  not  to  be  fupported  among  a  free 
people,  to  introduce  into  the  colonies,  with 
the  hardfliips  of  taxation,  the  feeds  of  dif- 
order  and  difcord,  and  perhaps  to  kindle  a 
flame  which  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  extinguifli  as 
to  light  up? 
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XV. 

Of  the  Taxation  of  the  Colonies. 

I.  The  mother-country  has  attempted  to  ejla» 
blijh  taxes  in  the  colonies  of  Nor^h  America, 
Whether  Jhe  had  a  right  to  do  this  F 

T>vliTAiN  had  jufl  emerged  from  a  war,  as 
•*-^  one  may  fay  univerfal,  during  which  her 
fleets  had  planted  the  llandard  of  viftory 
over  all  the  feas,  and  her  conquefts  had  en- 
larged her  dominion  with  an  immenfe  terri- 
tory in  both  the  Indies.  Such  a  fudden  in- 
creafe  gave  her  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  a 
fplendour  that  muft  raife  envy  and  admiration ; 
but  within  herfelf  (lie  was  continually  redu- 
ced to  grieve  at  her  triumphs.  Crufhed  with 
a  load  of  debt  to  the  amountof  145,687,500/. 
thatcoftheranintere{lof4,88i,5i5/.  31.  9^. 
a-year,  fhe  was  with  difficulty  able  to  fup- 
port  the  current  expences  of  the  (late,  with 
a  revenue  of  10,500,000/.  and  that  revenue, 
far  from  increafing,  was  not  even  fecure  of 
continuance. 

The  land  was  charged  with  a  higher  tax 
than  it  had  ever  been  in  time  of  peace.  New 
duties  on  houfes  and  windows  undermined 
that  fort  of  property;  and  an  increafe  of 
ftock  on  a  review  of  the  finances  deprefTed 
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the  value  of  the  whole.  A  terror  had  been 
flruck  even  into  luxury  itfelf,  by  taxes  heap- 
ed on  plate,  cards,  dice,  wines,  and  brandy. 
No  further  expecftation  was  to  be  had  from 
commerce,  whicji  paid  in  every  port,  at  every 
iirue  for  the  nierchandife  of  Afia,  for  the 
produce  of  America,  for  fpices,  filks,  for 
every  article  of  export  or  import,  whether 
manufadlured  or  unwrought.  The  prohibi- 
tions of  heavy  duties  had  fortunately  re- 
flrained  the  abufes  of  fpirituous  liquors;  but 
that  was  partly  at  the  expence  of  the  public 
revenue.  It  was  thought  amends  would  be 
made  by  one  of  thofe  expedients  which  it  is 
generally  eafy  to  find,  but  hazardous  to  look 
out  for,  among  the  obje(fl:s  of  general  con- 
fumption  and  abfolute  necefTity.  Duties 
were  laid  on  the  drink  of  the  commoa  peo- 
ple, on  malt,  cyder,  and  beer.  Every  fpring 
was  ftrained :  every  power  of  the  body  poli- 
tic had  been  extended  to  its  utmoft  ftretch. 
Materials  and  workmanfliip  had  fo  prodigi- 
oufly  rifen  in  price,  that  foreigners,  whether 
rivals  or  conquered,  which  before  had  not 
been  able  to  fupport  a  conteft  with  the  Bri- 
tifh,  were  enabled  to  fupplant  them  in  every 
market,  even  in  their  own  ports.  The  com- 
mercial advantages  of  Britain  with  every 
part  of  the  world  could  not  be  valued  at 
more  than  2,450,000/.  and  that  fituation 
obliged    her   to    draw    from    the    balance 
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1,535,625/.  to  paythe  arrears  of  51,187,500/. 
which  foreigners  had  placed  in  her  public 
funds. 

The  crifis  was  a  violent  one.  It  was  time 
to  give  the  people  fome  relief.  They  could 
not  be  eafed  by  a  diminution  of  expences, 
thofe  being  inevitable,  either  for  the  purpofe 
of  improving  the  conquefts  purchafed  by 
fuch  a  lofs  of  blood  and  treafure;  or  to  mi- 
tigate the  feelings  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon, 
foured  by  the  humiliations  of  the  late  war, 
and  the  facrifices  of  the  late  peace.  In  de- 
fault of  other  means,  to  manage  with  a  ftea- 
dy  hand  as  well  the  prefent  fecurity  as  future 
profperity,  the  expedient  occurred  of  call- 
ing in  the  colonies  to  the  aid  of  the  mother 
country,  by  making  them  bear  a  part  of  her 
burden.  This  determination  feemed  to  be 
founded  on  reafons  not  to  be  controverted. 

It  is  a  duty  impofed  by  the  avowed  max- 
ims of  all  focieties  and  of  every  age,  on  the 
different  members  which  compofe  a  flate, 
to  contribute  towards  all  expences  in  pro- 
portion to  their  refpe£i:ive  abilities.  The  fe- 
curity of  the  American  provinces  requires 
fuch  a  fhare  of  afliftance  from  them,  as  may 
enable  the  mother  country  to  protect  them 
upon  all  occafions.  It  was  to  deliver  them 
from  the  uneafinefs  that  molefted  them,  that 
Britain  had  engaged  in  a  war  which  has 
multiplied  her  debts :  they  ought  then  to 
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are  freed  of  all  apprehenflon  from  the  at- 
tempts of  a  formidable  auverfary,  which  they 
have  fortunately  removed,  can  they  without 
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uftice   refufe  their  deliverer,    when    her 


necefiities  are  prcfling,  that  moi>ey  which 
purchafed  their  prefervation  ?  Has  not  that 
generous  proteiTtor,  for  a  confiderable  time, 
granted  encouragement  to  the  improvement 
of  thei-r  rich  productions  ?  Ha'j  Ihc  not  la- 
viflbed  gratuitous  advances  of  money,  and 
does  fhe  not  ftill  lavifti  them  on  lands  notyet 
cleared?  Do  not  fuch  benefits  deferve  to 
meet  a  return  of  relief  and  even  of  fervices  ? 
Such  were  the  motives  that  perfuaded  the 
Britifli  government  that  they  had  a  right  to 
eftablifli  taxation  in  the  colonies.  They  a- 
vailed  themfelves  of  the  event  of  the  late 
war,  to  aflert  this  claim  fo  dangerous  to  li- 
berty. For  if  we  attend  to  it,  we  (hall  find, 
that  war,  whether  fuccefsful  or  not,  ferves 
always  as  a  pretext  for  every  ufurpation  of 
government;  as  if  the  heads  of  warring  na- 
tions rather  intended  to  r-educe  their  fubjedls 
to  more  confirmed  fubmiflion,  than  to  make 
a  conqueft  of  their  enemies.  The  American 
provinces  were  accordingly  ordered  to  fur- 
nifh  the  troops  fent  by  the  mother  country 
for  their  fecurity  with  a  part  of  the  necef- 
faries  required  by  an  army.     The  apprehen- 
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fion  of  difturbing  that  agreement  which  is 
fo  neceflary  among  ourfelves,  when  fur- 
rounded  by  adverfarics  without,  induced 
them  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  of  the 
parliament  ;  but  with  fuch  prudence  as  not 
to  fpeak  of  an  a6l  they  could  neither  reject 
without  occafioning  civil  diflention,  nor  re- 
cognife  without  expofing  rights  too  precious 
to  be  forfeited.  New-York  alone  ventured 
to  difapprove  the  orders  fent  from  Europe. 
Tho'  the  tranfgreiTion  was  flight,  it  was  pu- 
nifhed  as  a  disobedience  by  a  fufpenfion  of 
her  privileges. 

It  was  moft  probable,  that  this  attack 
made  on  the  liberty  of  the  colony  would  ex- 
cite the  remonftrance  of  all  the  reft.  Either 
thro*  want  of  attention  or  forefight,  none  of 
them  complained.  This  filence  was  inter- 
preted to  proceed  from  fear,  or  from  volun- 
tary fubmiflion.  Peace,  that  fhould  leflen 
taxes  every  where,  gave  birth  in  the  year 
1764  to  that  famous  ftamp-a6l,  which,  by 
laying  a  duty  on  all  marked  paper,  at  the 
fame  time  forbade  the  ufe  of  any  other  in 
public  writings,  whether  judicial,  or  extra- 
judicial. 

All  the  Britifh  colonies  or  the  new  con- 
tinent revolted  againft  this  innovation,  and 
their  difcontent  manifefted  itfelf  by  fignal 
a£ts.  They  entered  into  an  agreement  or 
confpiracy,  the  only  one  that  fuited  mode- 
rate 
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rate  and  civilized  people,  to  forego  all  ma- 
nufaclures  made  up  in  the  mother  country, 
till  the  bill  they  complained  of  was  repeal- 
ed. The  women,  whofe  weaknels  was  mofl 
to  be  feared,  was  the  firft  to  give  up  what- 
ever Europe  had  before  furnilhed  them  with 
either  for  parade  or  convenience.  Anima- 
ted by  their  example,  the  men  rejected  the 
commodities  for  which  they  were  indebted 
to  the  old  world.  In  the  northern  countries, 
they  were  found  paying  as  much  for  the 
coarfe  (tuffs  made  under  their  own  infpec- 
tion,  as  for  fine  cloths  which  were  brought 
over  the  fcas.  They  engaged  not  to  eat 
lamb,  that  their  flocks  might  increafe,  and 
in  time  be  fufficient  for  the  clothing  of  all 
the  colonifls.  In  the  fouthern  provinces, 
where  wood  is  fcarce  and  of  an  inferior  qua- 
lity, they  were  to  drefs  thjmfclves  with  cot- 
ton and  flax  furnifhed  by  their  own  climate. 
Agriculture  was  every  where  negledled,  in 
order  that  the  people  might  qualify  them- 
felves  for  the  induft:ry  of  the  workfliop. 

This  kind  of  indiredl  and  paffive  oppofi- 
tion,  which  deferves  to  be  imitated  by  all 
nations  who  may  hereafter  be  aggrieved  by 
the  undue  exercife  of  authority,  produced  the 
defired  effect.  The  Englifli  manufadurers, 
who  had  fcarce  any  other  vent  for  their 
goods  than  their  own  colonies,  fell  into  that 
ftate  of  defpondency  which  is  the  natural 
-  ^  coil- 
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confequence  of  want  of  employment ;  and 
their  complaints,  which  could  neither  be  fti- 
fled  nor  concealed  by  adminidration,  made 
an  impreflion  which  proved  favourable  to  the 
colonies.  The  ftamp-acl  was  repealed,  af- 
ter a  violent  Ilruggle  that  lafted  two  years, 
and  which  in  an  age  of  fanaticiim  would 
doubtlefs  have  occafioned  a  civil  war. 

But  the  triumph  of  the  colonies  did  not 
lafl  long.  The  parliament  had  given  up  the 
point  with  the  greaieft  reluctance:  and  it 
clearly  appeared  they  had  not  laid  afide  their 
pretenfions,  when  in  1767  they  threw  the 
duties  which  the  flamp-a6t  would  have  pro- 
duced, upon  all  glaTs,  lead,  tea,  colours, 
pafteboard,  and  ftained  paper,  exported  from 
England  to  America.  Even  the  patriots  them- 
felves,  who  feemed  mod  inclined  to  enlarge 
the  authority  of  the  mother  country  over  the 
colonies,  could  not  help  condemning  a  tax, 
which  in  its  confequences  mud  affe6t  the 
whole  nation,  by  difpofing  numbers  to  apply 
themfelves  to  manufactures,  who  ought  to 
have  been  folely  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  lands.  The  colonills  have  not  been  the 
dupes  of  this,  any  more  than  of  the  firfl:  in- 
novation. It  has  in  vain  been  urged,  that  go- 
vernment had  the  power  to  impofe  what  du- 
ties it  thought  proper  upon  imported  goods, 
fo  long  as  it  did  not  deprive  the  colonies  of 
the  liberty  of  manufaduring  the  articles  fub- 
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jC(fl  to  this  new  tax.  This  fubterfuge  has 
been  confidcred  as  a  dcrifion,  in  rcfpccl  to  a 
people  who,  being  tlevoted  entirely  to  ngri- 
culturc,  and  confined  to  trade  only  with  the 
mother  country,  could  not  procure  either  by 
their  own  labour,  or  by  their  connections 
nbroad,  the  necefl'ary  articles  that  were  fold 
them  at  fo  high  a  price.  They  thought,  when 
a  tax  was  to  be  impofcd,  it  was  nothing 
more  tht:n  a  nominal  di(lin6lion,  whether  it 
were  levied  in  Europe,  or  America;  and  that 
their  liberty  was  equally  infringed  by  a  duty 
laid  upon  commodities  they  really  wanted, 
as  by  a  tax  upon  (lamped  paper,  which  they 
had  been  made  to  confider  as  a  neceflary  ar- 
ticle. Thefe  intelligent  people  faw  that  go- 
verment  was  inclined  to  deceive  them,  and 
thought  it  an  indignity  to  fuffer  themfelves  to 
be  the  dupes  either  of  force  or  of  fraud.  It 
appeared  to  them  the  fureli  mark  of  weaknefs 
and  degeneracy  in  the  fubjecls  of  any  nation, 
to  wink  at  all  the  artful  and  violent  meafures 
adopted  by  government  to  corrupt  and  en- 
llave  them. 

The  diflike  they  b?.ve  (hewn  to  thefe  new 
impofts,  was  not  founded  on  the  idea  of  their 
being  exorbitant,  as  they  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  about  is.  3^/.  for  each  perfon  : 
which  could  give  no  alarm  to  a  very  popu- 
lous community,  whofe  public  expence  ne- 
ver exceeded  the  annual  fum  of  157,500  /. 

It 
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It  was  not  from  any  apprehenfion  that  the 
cafe  of  their  circumftances  would  be  afFe6led: 
fince  the  fecurity  they  derived  from  the  pro- 
vinces ceded  by  France  in  the  laft  war;  the 
increafe  of  their  trade  with  the  favages  *,  the 
enlargement  of  their  whale  and  cod-fiflieries, 
together  with  thofe  of  the  (hark  and  the  feal; 
the  right  of  cutting  w^ood  in  the  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy  ;  the  acquifition  of  feveral  fugar- 
iflands;  the  opportunities  of  carrying  on  a 
contraband  trade  with  the  neighbouring Spa- 
nifh  fettlements  :  all  thefe  circumftances  of 
advantage  were  abundantly  fuffici^^nt  to  ccm- 
penfate  the  fmall  proportion  of  revenue  which 
government  feemed  fo  anxious  to  raife. 

It  was  not  their  concern  left  the  colonies 
fhould  be  drained  of  the  fmali  quantity  of  fpe- 
cie  which  continued  in  circulation.  The  pay 
of  eight  thoufand  four  hundred  regular 
troops,  maintained  by  the  mother  country  in 
North  America,  muft  bring  much  more  coin 
into  the  country  than  the  tax  could  carry  out 
of  it. 

It  was  not  an  indifference  towards  the  mo- 
ther country.  The  colonies,  far  from  being 
ungrateful,  have  demonftrated  fo  zealous  an 
attachment  to  her  interefts  during  the  laft 
war,  that  parliament  had  the  equity  to  order 
conliderable  fums  to  be  remitted  to  them  by 
way  of  reftitution  or  indemnification. 

Nor,  laftiy,  was  it  ignorance  of  the  obliga- 
tions 
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tions  that  fubjecls  owe  to  government.  Had 
not  even  the  colonies  acknovsrledged  them- 
felves  bound  to  contribute  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  the  national  debt,  though  they  had, 
perhaps,  been  the  occafion  of  contracting  the 
greatell  part  of  it ;  they  knew  very  well,  that 
they  were  liable  to  contribute  towards  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  navy,  the  maintenance  of  the 
African  and  American  fettlements,  and  to 
all  the  common  expenditures  relative  to  their 
own  prefervation  and  profperity,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  the  capital. 

If  the  Americans  refufe  to  lend  their  aflifl- 
ance  to  Europe,  it  is  becaufe  what  need  only 
have  been  alked  was  exacted  from  them;  and 
becaufe  what  was  required  of  them  as  a  mat- 
ter of  obedience,  ought  to  have  been  raifed 
by  voluntary  contribution.  Their  refufalwas 
not  the  efFetl:  of  caprice;  but  of  jealoufy  of 
their  rights,  which  have  been  confirmed  in 
fome  judicious  writings,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  fome  eloquent  letters,  from  which  we 
fhali  borrow  the  principal  fadts  we  are  going 
to  date  on  a  fubjetl  which  muft  be  intereft- 
ing  to  every  nation  on  the  globe. 

During  almoft  two  centuries  that  have  paf- 
fed  fince  the  Engliflieftabliftied  themfelves  in 
North  America,  their  country  has  been  har- 
rafled  by  expenfive  and  bloody  wars  ;  thrown 
into  confufion  by  enterprifing  and  turbulent 
parliaments;  and  governed  by  a  bold  and  cor- 
rupt 
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rupt  miniftry,  ever  ready  to  raife  the  power 
of  the  crown  upon  the  ruin  of  all  the  privi- 
leges and  rights  of  the  people.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  the  influence  of  ambition,  avarice, 
fatlion,  and  tyranny,  the  liberty  of  the  colo- 
nies to  raife  their  own  taxes  for  the  fupport 
of  the  public  revenue  hath  on  all  hands  been 
acknowledged  and  regarded. 

This  privilege,  fo  natural  and  confonant  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  all  rational  fo- 
ciety,  was  confirmed  by  a  folemn  compact. 
The  colonies  might  appeal  to  their  original 
charters,  which  authorife  them  to  tax  them- 
felves  freely  and  voluntarily.  Thefe  acEls 
were,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  agree- 
ments made  with  the  crown  j  but  even  fup- 
pofing  that  the  prince  had  exceeded  his  au- 
thority by  making  conceflions  which  certain- 
ly did  not  turn  to  his  advantage,  long  poflef- 
fion;  tacitly  owned  and  acknowledged  by  the 
filence  of  parliament,  muft  conftitute  a  legal 
prefcription. 

The  American  provinces  have  ftill  more 
authentic  claims  to  uige  in  theirfavour.  They 
aflert,  that  a  fubjetl  of  England,  in  whatever 
hemifphere  he  refides,  is  not  obliged  to  con- 
tribute to  the  expences  of  the  (late  without 
his  own  confent,  given  either  by  himfelf  or 
his  reprefentatives.  It  is  in  the  defence  of 
this  fucred  right  that  the  nation  has  fo  often 
fpilt  her  blood,  dethroned  her  kings,  and  ei- 
ther 
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ther  excited  or  oppofeci  numberlefs  commo- 
tions. Will  llie  chufe  to  difpute  with  two 
millions  of  her  children,  an  advantage  which 
has  coft  her  fo  dear,  and  is  perhaps  the  fole 
foundation  of  htr  own  independence? 

It  is  urged  ajrainfl:  the  colonies,  that  the 
Roman  catholics  refiding  in  England  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  right  of  voting,  and  that 
their  eftates  are  fubjefted  to  a  double  tax. 
The  colonifts  aflc  in  reply,  why  the  papifts 
refufe  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  reqiiireil 
by  the  ftate  ?  This  condutl:  makes  them  fu- 
fpedled  by  government,  and  the  jealoufy  it 
excites  authorifes  that  government  to  treat 
them  with  rigour.  Why  not  abjure  a  reli- 
gion fo  contrary  to  the  free  conftitution  of 
their  country,  fo  favourable  to  the  inhuman 
claims  of  dclpotifm,  and  to  the  attempts  of 
the  crown  againll  the  rights  of  the  people  ? 
Why  that  blind  prepofieflion  in  favour  of  a 
church  which  is  an  enemy  to  all  others  ? 
They  deferve  the  penalties  which  the  itate 
that  tolerates  them  impofes  upon  fubjc6ls  of 
intolerant  principles.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
the  new  world  would  be  puniflied  without 
having  offended,  if  they  were  not  able  to  be- 
come fubjedls  without  ceafing  to  be  Ameri  ^ 
cans. 

Thefe  faithful  colonies  have  likewife  been 
told  with  fome  confidence,  that  there  are 
multitudes  of  fubjedls  in  Britain  who  are  not 
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reprefented;  bccaufe  they  have  not  the  pro- 
perty required  to  entitle  them  to  vote  at  an 
ele£lion  for  members  of  parliament:  What 
ground  have  they  to  expe6l  any  greater  pri- 
vileges than  thofe  enjoyed  by  the  fubjed^s  of 
the  mother  country?  The  colonies,  inanfwer 
to  this,  deny  that  they  wifli  for  fuperior  in- 
dulgences; they  only  want  to  fhare  them  in 
common  with  their  brethren.  In  Great  Bri- 
tain, a  perfon  who  enjoys  a  freehold  of  forty 
{hillings  a-year  is  confulted  in  the  framing 
of  a  tax-bill,  and  fhall  not  the  man  who  pof- 
fefTes  an  imm^nfe  traft  of  land  in  America 
have  the  fame  privilege?  No:  That  which 
is  an  exception  to  a  law,  a  deviation  from  the 
general  rule  of  the  mother  country,  ought  not 
to  become  a  fundamental  point  of  conllitu- 
tion  for  the  colonies.  Let  the  Englifh,  who 
wifh  to  deprive  the  provinces  in  America  of 
the  right  of  taxing  themfelves,  fuppofe  for  a 
moment,  that  the  houfeof  commons,  inltead 
of  being  chofen  by  them,  is  an  hereditary  and 
eftabliflied  tribunal,  or  even  arbitrarily  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown ;  i£  this  body  could  levy 
taxes  upon  the  whole  nation  without  confult- 
ing  the  public  opinion  and  the  general  in- 
clinations of  the  people,  would  not  the  En- 
glifh look  upon  themfelves  to  be  as  much 
ilaves  as  any  other  nation  ?  However,  even  in 
this  cafe,  live  hundred  men,  furrounded  by 
feven  millions  of  their  fellow-fubjedts,  might 
Z  be 
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be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  if 
hot  by  a  principle  of  equity,  at  lead  by  a 
Well-grounded  apprehenfion  of  the  public  re- 
fentment,  which  purfues  the  opprefTors  of 
their  country  even  beyond  the  grave.  But 
the  cafe  of  Americans  taxed  by  the  great 
council  of  the  mother  country  would  be  ir- 
i-emediable.  At  too  great  a  diftance  to  be 
heard,  they  would  be  opprefled  with  taxes 
without  regard  to  their  complaints.  Even 
the  tyranny  exercifed  towards  them  would 
be  varnifhed  over  with  the  glorious  appella- 
tion of  patriotifm.  Under  pretence  of  relie- 
ving the  mother  country,  the  colonies  would 
be  overburdened  with  impunity. 

2.  Whether  the  Colonies  Jhouldfuhmit  to  be  taxed. 

With  this  alarming  profpedl  before  them, 
they  will  never  fubmit  to  give  up  the  right 
of  taxing  themfelves.  So  long  as'  they  de- 
bate freely  on  the  fubjedl  of  public  revenue, 
their  interefts  will  be  attended  to;  or  if  their 
rights  (hould  fometimes  be  violated,  they  will 
foon  obtain  a  redrefs  of  their  grievances.  But 
their  remonftrances  will  no  longer  have  any 
weight  with  government,  when  they  are  not 
fupported  by  the  right  of  granting  or  refu- 
fmg  money  towards  the  exigences  of  the 
ftate.  The  fame  power  which  will  have 
ufurpedthe  right  of  levying  taxes,  will  eafily 
ufurp  the  diftributionof  them.  As  it  dictates 

Vol.  II.  P  what 
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what  proportion  they  fhall  raife,  it  will  like- 
wife  cli£late  how  that  fhall  be  laid  out ;  and 
the  fums  apparently  defigned  for  their  fer- 
vice,  will  be  employed  to  enflave  them.  Such 
has  been  the  progreffion  of  empires  in  all  ages. 
No  fociety  ever  preferved  its  liberty,  after  it 
had  loll  the  privilege  of  voting  in  the  confir- 
mation or  eflablifhment  of  laws  relative  to 
the  revenue.  A  nation  mull  for  ever  be  en- 
flaved,  in  which  no  afl'embly  or  body  of  men 
remains  who  have  the  power  to  defend  its 
lights  agnind  the  encroachments  of  the  ftate 
by  which  it  is  governed. 

The  provinces  in  Britifli  America  have  e- 
very  reafon  imaginable  to  dread  the  lofs  of 
their  independence.  Even  their  confidence 
may  betray  them,  and  make  them  fall  a  prey 
to  the  defigns  of  the  mother  country.  They 
are  inhabited  by  an  infinite  number  of  honed 
and  upright  people,  who  have  no  fufpicion 
that  thofe  who  hold  the  reins  of  empire  can 
be  hurried  away  by  unjuft  and  tyrannical  paf- 
fions.  They  take  it  for  granted  that  their 
country  cherifties  thofe  fentiments  of  mater- 
nal tendernefs  which  are  fo  confonant  to  her 
true  interefts,  and  to  the  love  and  veneiation 
which  they  entertain  for  her.  To  the  unfu- 
fpedling  credulity  of  thefe  honed  fubje£ls, 
who  cherifh  fo  agreeable  a  delufion,  may  be 
added  the  acquiefcence  of  thofe  who  think  it 
not  worth  while  to  trouble  their  repofe  on  ac- 
count 
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count  of  inconfiderable  taxes.  Thefe  indo- 
lent people  do  not  perceive  that  the  plan  was, 
at  firft,  to  lull  their  vigilance  afleep  by  impo- 
fing  a  moderate  duty,  that  Britain  only  want- 
ed to  eftablifh  an  example  of  fubmiflion,  up- 
on which  it  might  ground  future  pretenfions; 
that  if  the  parliament  has  been  able  to  raife 
one  guinea,  it  can  raife  ten  thoufand  ;  and 
that  there  will  be  no  more  reafon  to  limit  this 
right,  than  there  would  be  juftice  in  acknow- 
ledging it  at  prefent.  But  the  greateft  in- 
jury to  liberty  arifes  from  a  fet  of  ambitious 
men,  who,  purfuing  an  intereft  diftindl:  from 
that  of  the  public  and  of  pofterity,  are  whol- 
ly bent  on  increafing  their  credit,  their  rank, 
and  their  eflates.  The  Briti(h  miniftry,  from 
whom  they  have  procured  employments,  or 
cxpeft  to  receive  them,  finds  them  always 
ready  to  favour  their  odious  projects,  by  the 
contagion  of  their  luxury  and  their  vices,  by 
their  artful  infinuations  and  the  flexibility  o£ 
their  conduct. 

Let  all  true  patriots  then  firmly  oppofe 
the  fnares.  of  prejudice,  indolence,  and  fe- 
dudlion  j  nor  let  them  defpair  of  being  vic- 
torious in  a  conteft  in  which  their  virtue  has 
engaged  them.  Attempts  will,  perhaps,  be 
made  to  (hake  their  fidelity,  by  the  plaufible 
propofal  of  allowing  their  reprefentatives  a 
feat  in  parliament,  in  order  to  regulate,  in 
conjunclion  with  thofe  of  the  mother  coun- 

P  2  try, 
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try,  the  taxes  to  be  raifed  by  the  nation  at 
large.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  extent,  popu- 
loufnefs,  wealth,  and  importance,  of  the  co- 
lonies, that  the  legiflature  cannot  govern 
them  with  wifdom  and  fafety  without  avail- 
ing itfelf  of  the  advice  and  information  of 
their  reprefentatives.  But  care  fhould  be 
taken  not  to  authorife  thefe  deputies  to  de- 
cide in  matters  concerning  the  fortune  and 
the  contributions  of  their  conftituents.  The 
expollulations  of  a  few  men  would  be  eafily 
overborne  by  the  numerous  reprefentatives 
of  the  mother  country  ;  and  the  provinces, 
whofe  inftruments  they  would  be,  would,  in 
this  confufed  jumble  of  interefts  and  opini- 
onsj  be  laden  with  too  heavy  and  too  unequal 
a  part  of  the  common  burden.  Let,  then, 
the  right  of  appointing,  proportioning,  and 
raifmg  the  taxes,  continue  to  be  exclufively 
veiled  in  the  provincial  aflemblies  ;  who 
ought  to  be  the  more  jealous  of  it  at  the  pre- 
fent  juncture,  as  the  power  of  depriving 
them  of  it  feems  to  have  gained  ftrength  by 
the  conquefts  made  in  the  laft  war. 

From  its  late  acquifitions,  the  mother 
country  has  derived  the  advantage  of  ex- 
tending her  fifheries,  and  ftrengthening  her 
alliance  with  the  favages.  But  as  if  this  fuc- 
cefs  pafled  for  nothing  in  her  eftimation,  ihe 
perfifts  in  declaring,  that  this  increafe  of 
territory  has  anfwered  no  end,  and  produced 

no 
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no  efFcffi,  but  to  fecure  the  tranquillity  of  the 
colonies.  The  colonies,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain,  that  their  lands,  on  which  their 
whole  welfare  depended,  have  decreafed 
confiderably  in  their  value  by  this  immenfe 
extent  of  territory  5  that,  their  population 
being  diminifhed,  or  at  leaft  not  increafed, 
their  country  is  the  more  expofed  to  inva- 
fions  ;  and  that  the  moft  northern  provinces 
are  rivalled  by  Canada,  and  the  moftfouthern 
by  Florida.  The  colonifts,  who  judge  of 
future  events  by  the  hiftory  of  the  paft,  even 
go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  the  military  govern- 
ment eftablifhed  in  the  conquered  provinces, 
the  numerous  troops  maintained,  and  the 
forts  erefted  there,  may  one  day  contribute 
to  enflave  countries  which  have  hitherto  flou- 
riftied  only  upon  the  principles  of  liberty. 

Gre.t  Britain  pofTefies  all  the  authority 
over  her  colonies  that  (lie  ought  to  with  for. 
She  has  a  right  to  difannul  any  laws  they 
fhall  make.  The  executive  power  is  entirely 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  her  delegates  ;  and  in 
all  determinations  of  a  civil  nature,  an  ap- 
peal lies  to  her  tribunal.  She  regulates  at 
difcretion  all  commercial  connexions,  which 
are  allowed  to  be  formed  and  purfued  by  the 
colonifts.  To  drain  an  authority  fo  wifely 
tempered,  would  be  to  plunge  a  rifing  con- 
tinent afrefh  into  th^t  ftate  of  confufion  from 
which  it  had  with  difficulty  emerged  in  the 
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courfe  of  two  centuries  of  inceflant  labour; 
and  to  reduce  the  men,  who  had  laboured  to 
clear  the  ground,  to  the  necefiity  of  taking 
up  arms  in  the  defence  of  thofe  facred  rights 
to  which  they  are  equally  entitled  by  nature 
and  the  laws  of  fociety.  Shall  the  Britifh, 
who  are  fo  paflionately  fond  of  liberty,  that 
they  have  fometimes  protefted  it  in  regions 
widely  remote  in  climate  and  intereft,  for- 
get thofe  fentiments,  which  their  glory, 
their  virtue,  their  natural  feelings,  and  their 
fecurity,  confpire  to  render  a  perpetual  obli- 
gation ?  Shall  they  fo  far  betray  the  rights 
they  hold  fo  dear,  as  to  wifh  to  enflave  their 
brethren  and  their  children  ?  If,  however, 
it  (hould  happen,  that  the  fpirit  of  fadlion 
fhould  devife  fo  fatal  a  defign,  and  ihould,  in 
an  hour  of  madnefs  and  intoxication,  get  it 
patronized  by  the  mothercountry,  what  fteps 
ought  the  colonies  to  take  to  fave  themfelves 
from  the  Hate  of  the  mofl  odious  dependence  ? 


3.  How  far  the  Colonies  ought  to  carry  their 
oppojition  to  taxation. 

Before  they  turn  their  eyes  on  this  poli- 
tical combuftion,  they  will  recall  to  memory 
all  the  advantages  they  owe  to  their  country. 
Britain  has  always  been  their  barrier  againit 
the  powerful  nations  of  Europe  ;  and  ferved 
as  a  guide  and  moderator  to^vatch  over  their 

pre- 
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prefervation,  and  to  heal  thofe  civil  cliflcn- 
tions  which  jealoufy  and  rivalfhip  too  ire- 
quently  excite  between  neighbouring  planta- 
tions in  their  rifing  (late.  It  is  to  the  influ- 
ence of  its  excellent  conftitution  that  they 
owe  the  peace  and  profperity  they  enjoy. 
While  the  colonies  live  under  fo  falutary 
and  mild  an  adminiftration,  they  will  conti- 
nue to  make  a  rapid  progrefs  in  the  va(l  field 
of  improvement  that  opens  itfeif  to  their 
view,  and  which  their  induflry  will  extend 
to  the  remoteft  deferts. 

Let  the  love  of  their  country,  however,  be 
accompanied  with  a  certain  jealoufy  of  their 
liberties;  and  let  their  rights  be  conftantly 
examined  into,  cleared  up,  and  difcufl'ed. 
Let  them  never  fail  to  confider  thofe  as  the 
bed  citizens,  who  are  perpetually  calling 
their  attention  to  thofe  points.  This  fpirit 
of  jealoufy  is  proper  in  all  free  dates  ;  but  it 
is  particularly  neceiTary  in  complicated  go- 
vernments, where  liberty  is  blended  with  a 
certain  degree  of  dependence,  fuch  as  is  re- 
quired in  a  connediion  between  countries 
feparated  by  an  immenfe  ocean.  This  vigi- 
lance will  be  the  fureft  guardian  of  the  union 
which  ought  ftrongly  to  cement  the  mother 
country  and  her  colonies. 

If  the  miniftry,  which  is  always  compofed 
of  ambitious  men,  even  in  a  free  Itate,  (liould 
attempt  to  increafe  the  power  of  the  crown, 
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or  the  opulence  of  the  mother  country,  at 
the  expence  of  the  colonies,  the  colonies 
ought  to  refift  fuch  an  ufurping  power  with 
unremitted  fpirit.  When  any  meafure  of 
government  meets  with  a  warm  oppofition,  it 
feldom  fails  to  be  re£lified ;  while  grievan- 
ces, which  are  fufFered  for  want  of  courage 
to  redrefs  them,  are  conftantly  fucceeded  by 
frefh  inftances  of  oppreflion.  Nations,  in 
general,  are  more  apt  to  feel  than  to  reflet; 
and  have  no  other  ideas  of  the  legality  of  a 
power  than  the  very  exercife  of  that  power. 
Accuftomcd  to  obey  without  examination, 
they  in  general  become  familiarized  to  the 
hardfhips  of  government  5  and,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  orgin  and  defign  of  fociety,  do 
not  conceive  the  idea  of  letting  bounds  to 
authority.  In  thofe  dates  efpecially,  where 
the  principles  of  legillation  are  confounded 
with  thofe  of  religion,  as  one  extravagant 
opinion  opens  the  door  for  the  reception  of 
a  thoufand  among  thofe  who  have  been  once 
deceived,  fo  the  firft  encroachments  of  go- 
vernment pave  the  way  for  all  the  reft.  He 
who  believes  the  moft,  believes  the  leaft  ; 
and  he  who  can  perform  the  moft,  performs 
the  Icaft  :  and  to  this  double  miftake,  in  re- 
gard either  to  belief  or  power,  it  is  owing, 
that  all  the  abfurdities  and  ill  pra£^ices  in 
religion  and  politics  have  been  introduced 
into  the  world,  in  order  to  gpprefa  the  hu- 
man 
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man  fpecies.  The  fpirit  of  toleration  and 
of  liberty  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in 
the  Britiih  colonies,  has  happily  preferved 
them  from  falling  into  this  extreme  of  folly 
and  mifei  '.  They  have  too  high  a  fenfe  of 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  not  to  refill  op- 
preflion,  though  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 

A  people  fo  intelligent  do  not  want  to  be 
told,  that  defperate  refolutions  and  violent 
meafures  cannot  be  juftifiable  till  they  have 
in  vain  tried  every  poflible  method  of  recon- 
ciliation. But,  at  the  fame  time,  they  know, 
that,  if  they  are  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of 
chufing  flaviiry  or  war,  and  taking  arms  in 
defence  of  their  liberty,  they  ought  not  to 
tarnifti  fo  glorious  a  caufe  with  all  the  hor- 
rors and  cruelties  attendant  on  fedition ;  and, 
though  refolved  not  to  flieathe  thefword  till 
they  have  recovered  their  rights,  that  they 
(hould  make  no  other  ufe  of  their  victory 
than  to  procure  the  re-eftablifhment  of  their 
original  (late  of  legal  independence. 

Let  us,  however,  take  care  not  to  con- 
found the  refinance  which  the  Britiih  colo- 
nies ought  to  make  to  their  mother  country, 
with  the  fury  of  a  people  excited  to  revolt 
againft  their  fovereign  by  a  long  feries  of  ex- 
cefllve  opprefljon.  When  the  flaves  of  an 
arbitrary  monarch  have  once  broken  their 
chain,  and  fubmitted  their  fate  to  the  deci- 
fion  of  the  fword,  they  are  obliged  to  maflacre 

the 
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the  tyrant,  to  exterminate  his  whole  race, 
and  to  change  the  form  of  that  government 
under  which  they  have  fufFered  for  many 
ages.  If  they  venture  not  thus  far,  they  will 
fooner  or  later  be  puniflied  for  having  been 
courageous  only  by  halves.  The  blow  will 
be  retorted  upon  them  with  greater  force 
than  ever  ;  and  the  affetSled  clemency  of 
their  tyrants  will  only  prove  a  new  fnare,  in 
which  they  will  be  caught  and  entangled 
without  hope  of  deliveiance.  It  is  the  mif- 
fortune  of  fadlions  in  an  abfolute  govern- 
ment, that  neither  prince  nor  people  fet  any 
bounds  to  tiieir  referitment ;  bccaufe  they 
know  none  in  the  exercife  of  their  power. 
But  a  conftitution  qualified  like  that  of  the 
Britifh  colonies,  carries  in  its  principles  and 
the  limitation  of  its  power  a  remedy  and 
prefervative  againft  the  evils  of  anarchy. 
When  the  mother  country  has  removed  their 
complaints  by  reinftatingthem  in  their  former 
fituation,  they  ought  to  proceed  no  further; 
becaufe  fucb  a  fituation  is  the  happieft  that 
a  wife  people  have  a  right  to  afpire  to. 


4.  Whether  it  would  be  of  ufe  to  the  Colonies  to 
break  through  the  ties  which  unite  them  to 
.   the  piothcr  country. 

■  They  could  not  embrace  a  plan  of  ab- 
folute independence,  without  breaking  thro* 
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the  ties  of  idU^ion,  oaths,  laws,  language, 
relation,  intereil,    trade,    and  habit,   which 
unite  them  together  under  the  mild  autho- 
rity of  the   moiher   country.      Is   it    to   be 
imagined  that  fuch   an  avulfion  would  not 
affedt  the  heart,  the  vitals,  and  even  the  life, 
of  the  colonies.'*  If  they  (liould  flop  {liort  of 
the  violence  of  civil  wars,  would  they  eafily 
be  brought  to  agree  upon  a  new  form  of  go- 
vernment ?    If  each  fetilement  compofed  a 
diflindl  ftate,  what  divifions  would  enfue ! 
We  may  judge  of  the  aninrofities  that  would 
arife  from  their  fepararion  by  the  fate  of  all 
communities  which  nature  has  madeto border 
on  each  other.   But,  could  it  be  fuppofed  that 
fo  many  fettlernents^  where  a  diverfity  of  laws, 
different  degrees  of  opulence,  and  variety  of 
poffeflions,  would  fow  the  latent  feeds  of  an 
oppofition   of    interefts,    were    defirous    of 
forming  a  confederacy;  how  would  they  ad- 
juft  the  rank  which  each  would   afpire  to 
hold,  and  the  influence  it  ought  to  have,  in 
proportion  to  the   riik  it  incurred,  and  the 
forces  it  fupplied  ?  Would  not  the  fame  fpirit 
of  jcaloufy,  and  a  thoufand  other  pafTions, 
which  in  a  fhort  time  divided  the  wife  dates 
of  Greece,  raife  difcord  between  a  multitude 
of  colonies  aflbciated  rather  by  the  tranfient 
and  brittle  ties  of  paffion  and  refentment, 
than  by  the  fober  principles  of  a  natural  and 
lading  combination  ?  All  thcfe  confiderations 

feems 
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feem  to  demonftrate,  that  an  eternal  repara- 
tion from  the  mother  country  would  prove  a 
very  great  misfortune  to  the  Britifh  colonies. 


5.  Whether  it  luculcl  be  proper  for  the  European 
nations  to  endeavour  to  render  the  Britijb  co' 
ionies  independent  of  the  mother  country. 

We  will  go  one  flep  further,  and  affirm, 
that,  were  it  in  the  power  of  the  European 
nations  who  have  polTtflions  in  the  new 
^world  to  cfFe£l:  this  great  revolution,  it  is  not 
their  intereft  to  wifh  it.  This  will,  perhaps, 
be  thought  a  paradox  by  thofe  powers,  who 
fee  their  colonies  perpetually  threatened 
with  nn  invafion  from  their  neighbours. 
They,  doubtlefs,  imagine,  that  if  the  power 
of  the  Britifh  in  America  were  lefiened,  they 
Ihould  peaceably  enjoy  their  acquifitions, 
which  frequently  excite  their  envy,  and  in- 
vite them  to  hoO.ilities.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  their  influence  in  thefe  diftant  regions 
arifes  from  the  extent  or  populoafnefs  of 
their  northern  provinces;  which  enable  them 
always  to  attack  with  advantage  the  iflands 
and  continental  pofl'effions  of  othv°r  nations, 
to  conquer  their  territories,  or  nun  their 
trade.  But,  after  all,  this  crown  has  inte- 
reits  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  which  may 
counteradl  their  progrefs  in  America,  re- 
train or  retard  their  enterpiizes,  and  frur 
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ftrate  their  conquefts  by  the  reftitutions  they 
will  be  obliged  to  make. 

When  the  ties  fubfifting  between  old  and 
new  Britain  are  once  broken,  the  northern 
colonies  will  have  more  power  when  fmgle, 
than  when  united  with  the  mother  countrv. 
This  great  continent,  freed  with  all  connec-' 
tions  with  Europe,  will  have  the  full  com- 
mand of  all  its  motions.    It  will  then  become 
an  important  as  well  as  an  eafy  undertaking 
to  them,  to  invade  thofe  territories  whofc 
riches  will  make  amends  for  the  fcantinefs 
of  their  productions.     By  the  independent 
nature  of  its  fituation,  it  will  be  enabled  to 
get  every  thing  in  readinefs  for  an  invafion, 
before  any  account  arrives  in  Europe.    This 
nation  will  carry  on  their  military  operations 
with   the   fpirit   peculiar   to   new  focieties. 
They  may  make  choice  of  their  enemies,  and 
conquer  where  and  when  they  pleafe.   Their 
attacks  will  always  be  made  upon  fuch  coafts 
as   are  liable   to  be  taken  by  furprife,  and 
upon  thofe  feas  that  are  lead  guarded  by  fo- 
reign powers ;  who  will  find  the  countries 
they  wifhed  to  defend  conquered  befoie  any 
fuccours  can  arrive.     It  will  be  impofTible  to 
i.-i'dver   them   by  treaty,    without   making 
great  conceflions  j  or,  when  recovered  for  a 
time,  to  prevent  th^ir  falling  again  under 
the  fame  yoke.     The  colonies  belonging  "-o 
our  abfolutc  monarchies,  will,  perhaps,  be 
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inclined  to  meet  a  mafter  with  open  arm^j 
who  cannot  propofe  harder  terms  than  their 
own  government  impofes ;  or,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Britilli  colonies,  will  break  the 
chain  that  rivets  them  fo  ignominioufly  to 
Europe. 

Let  no  motive  by  any  means  prevail  upon 
the  nations  who  are  rivals  to  Britain,  either 
by  infinuations,  or  by  clandeftine  helps,  to 
haften  a  revolution,  which  would  only  deli- 
ver them  from  a  neighbouring  enemy,  by 
giving  them  a  much  more  formidable  one  at 
a  diftance.  Why  accelerate  an  event  which 
mufl  one  day  naturally  take  place  from  the 
unavoidable  concurrence  of  fo  m.any  others? 
For  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
things,  if  the  province,  fubjecl  to  a  prefiding 
nation,  fhould  continue  under  its  dominion, 
when  equal  to  it  in  riches  and  the  number 
of  inhabitants.  Or,  indeed,  who  can  tell  whe- 
ther this  difunion  may  not  happen  fooner? 
Is  it  not  likely,  that  the  diftrull  and  hatred 
which  have  of  late  taken  place  of  that  regard 
and  attachment  which  the  provinces  formerly 
felt  for  the  parent  country,  may  bring  on  a 
reparation  ?  Thus  every  thing  confpires  to 
produce  this  great  difruption,  the  sera  of 
which  it  is  impoflible  to  know.  Every  thing 
tends  to  this  point ;  the  progrefs  of  good  in 
the  new  hemifphere,  and  the  progrefs  of  evil 
in  the  old.  * 

Alas! 
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Alas!  the  fuciden  and  rapid  decline  in  our 
manners  and  our  powers,  the  crimes  of 
princes,  and  the  fufFerings  of  the  people, 
will  make  this  fatal  cataftrophe,  which  is  to 
divide  one  part  of  the  globe  from  the  other, 
univerfal.  The  foundations  of  our  tottering 
empires  arc  Tapped  ;  materials  are  hourly  col- 
lecting and  preparing  for  their  deflrudlion, 
compofed  of  the  ruins  of  our  laws,  the  ferment 
of  contending  opinions,  and  the  fubverfion 
of  our  rights  which  vi^ere  the  foundation  of 
our  courage  ;  the  luxury  of  our  courts,  and 
the  miferies  of  the  country;  the  lading  ani- 
mofity  between  indolent  men  who  engrofs 
all  the  wealth,  and  vigorous  and  even  virtu- 
ous men  who  have  nothing  to  lofe  but  their 
lives.  In  proportion  as  our  people  are 
weakened  and  refign  themfelves  to  each 
other's  dominion,  population  and  agriculture 
will  flourifh  in  America :  the  arts,  tranf- 
planted  by  our  means,  will  make  a  rapid 
progrefs  •,  and  that  country  ,rifing  out  of  no- 
thing, will  be  fired  with  the  ambition  of  ap- 
pearing with  glory,  in  its  turn,  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  and  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  O 
pofterity  !  ye,  peradventure,  will  be  more 
happy  than  your  unfortunate  and  contemp- 
tible anceftors.  May  this  laft  wifh  be  ac- 
complilhed,  and  confole  the  prefent  expiring 
race  with  the  hopes  that  a  better  will  fuc- 
ceed  it ! 

FINIS. 


